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rmstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 
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This waxed and polished floor 
is Armstrong’s Jaspé Linoleum. It may be had in 
Green, Brown, Gray, or Blue. 
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HIS bedroom is attractive because the 

colors of its walls, its furniture, its 
hangings, are all in harmony. Even the floor 
is a part of the color plan. 

What an improvement on the kind of 
rooms where floors of ycllow wood “swear 
at” the color of everything else about them. 

How was this decorative result secured? 

It all commenced on the day its owner 
read Mrs. Wright’s book, “Floors, Furni- 
ture, and Color,” and learned the possibilities 
of linoleum for decorative color use in the 
bedroom. Then her imagination commenced 
to work. She had a natural taste in these 
matters, and the book gave her just the 
things she needed. She devised a color plan. 

She would have a bedroom 
in fresh, cool green and rose. 
Then things moved fast. She 





went toa g od store, and the 
store decorator made sugges- 
tions. He showed her the new 


Armstrong’s Jaspe Linoleum, 


i 


which she immediately saw 
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it is a Beautiful Room 


would “go” with the new, pale green-gray 
wall paper and the rose draperies she al- 
ready had. 

In a few days the linoleum layer came. 
He first put down a lining of warm builders’ 
deadening felt, pasting it to the harsh yellow 
floor boards. He then pasted the linoleum 
over the felt, waterproofing it with cement 
around the edges. And when this floor was 
finished, she had the room you see. An 
from floor to lamp shades. 
And a warm, easy-toclean, sanitary, prac- 
tically one-piece floor—a smooth, easy-on- 
the-feet floor—a silent, permanent floor that 
needs only a thorough waxing, once or twice 
a year, and an occasional wiping with a 


artistic room 


Moulded 
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Jaspé No. 13 














dust-mop to keep it clean and new-looking. 

All floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum have 
these qualities—and all your rooms can have 
linoleum floors. But the true beauty of 
linoleum depends on these things: first, you 
must get genuine linoleum. You can identify 
Armstrong’s Linoleum by the Circle “A” 
trademark on the burlap back. 

Second, your linoleum floor must be 
properly laid (cemented, not tacked); and, 
finally, the color and pattern you choose must 
harmonize with the other colors in the room. 


“FLOORS, FURNITURE, AND COLOR” 
By Agnes Foster Wright 


As part of our service to women who want more beautiful floors, 
we are offering Mrs. Wright's recent book at twenty-five cents 
per copy. (In Canada sixty cents.) The author 
is a former President of the Interior Decora- 
tors’ League of New York, and her book tells 
how to use color effectively in home furnishing 
and decoration. Write for the book today. 
Our Bureau of Interior Decoration will give 
you helpful advice in planning individual 
rooms, with suggestions for color schemes, 
without charge. 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 

819 Virginia Ave., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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She Splendid Road 
A Great New Novel Resounding with the Clash and Clamor of Human Destiny 


Forever westward has moved the course of empire 
—always in the beginning nothing more than a first 
faint trail toward the sunset, blazed by the adventurers 
of the human race. 

Lap by lap, succeeding generations have addea to 
this path that first led out of Asta centuries ago—and 
the story of this trail ts the history of the ages, and the 
tale of Europe and America. 

And of all the chapters in this recttat none 1s more 
thrilling, more resounding with the clash and clamor of 
human destiny, than that concerning the two thousand 
mile trip made by the ’49ers in their covered wagons 
across a hostile, Indian-infested continent, to the far 
shores of the blue Pacific. 

This was indeed ‘‘a splendia road’? that they 
paved for future generations of free-born Americans, 


yet written. 


What was it like—the life of these pioneers? A 
life lived in the open, in mining camps, m gamblers’ 
dives, among desperadoes and confidence men. 

The throbbing story v4 this hegira, with its full 
complement of color and of passion, has never been 
adequately told; and so it 1s with great pride that we 


present next month the opening of ‘‘The Splendid 


Road’’ by Vingte Roe, author of ‘‘ Nameless River.”’ 

This ts the greatest story of the winning of the west 
In the character of Sandra Dehault 
‘the first woman to bring her outfit through,’’ Miss 
Roe adds a wonderful portrait to the gallery of great 
American heroines. Sandra, daughter of Cavaliers, 
could grace a silken drawing-room, but she could ride 
hard and shoot straight as well. 

Sandra’s story ts the story of ‘‘the splendid road”’ 








for it was the road that made 
possible all the present great 
development of our United 
States —the greatest country 
| the world has yet seen. 


—an epic of America, a great novel crammed with 
history and breathless adventure. It begins in the 
December McCall’s, and will be complete in four 
large installments. Do not fail to read this great 
treat of the mid-winter fiction season. 
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‘The Faith of Our Fathers Living Yet"’ 


‘Our Dhanks’ 


By " 
Gene Stratton ~-Porter 


Author of “Freckles The Girl of the Limberlost The White ‘Flag’ etc 
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Painted for McCall's by M. L. Bower 


‘‘What you can not improve, leave alone! 

Keep intact these things that have made 

our land what it is unless there is some 

very manifest way by which things can be 
made better”’ 


An excerpt from Gene Stratton-Porter’s article on this page 


Bete | t n incapacity of our vouth and their children as they pay to the selection of the right 

aS, ’ t t} t hand it has been agreed that sires and to bringing about the right conditions for the 

Absa (EON tt r vay in which ymething has go to preserve our economi production of stock No land in the world has finer 

yer to | t A to truct truly ind moral integrity m thankful that educators and blooded horses and cattle and better hogs than ours, but 

; seit, kt Thar vin | is t re tt ters, our clubs, both of men and of women, and the’ the same cannot be said of the human element; and it i 

i gor nt itself are x for a solution of these two because people of the poorer and the vicious classes breed 

I to prot indiscriminately and people of the cultured and wealthy 

' t 1 OT urse, T realize poor. the mental degenerate classes either ignore the nex essity for the selection of cul 

ti tt t in A ire going to hav with us. but mental de tured and healthy mates in the producing of children, or 

that | f atior eneracyv is thing that could be remedied did the people thev side step the whole problem by calmly refusing to 
I ar i re | f of intry pay attention to the breeding of | bear children 


[Turn to page 81] 
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Add golden years 
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Free Sample Package \ E X 
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Write for sample package, and 
book of recipes, free, showing many 
dainty and economical ways in 
which Wheatena may be served. 
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Try Wheatena Bread 
It is delicious! 
1 cup Wheaten 


} cups boiling water 


: cup lukewarm water 
1! yeast « 


- Begin whole wheat today! 


Start the youngsters from the very first on the road to continued 
health and happiness. ! 

Begin with Wheatena—the whole wheat cereal with the delicious 
nutty flavor—as their first solid food. Not only will they love it, as do 
millions of other healthy, robust youngsters, but it is so easy to digest and 
so nourishing that it will lay the foundation for sturdy bodies and rugged 
health all through the years. This is why baby specialists recommend 
Wheatena right along for infant feeding. 


akc 

> cups w hite flour 

3 tablespoons light brown sugar 
3 tablespoons melied lard 

1 tablespoon salt 


Pour boiling water over 
Wheatena, stir well and cool. 
Dissolve yeast in the *4. cup warm 
water, add to Wheatena, also | 
tablespoon of the sugar and I cup 
of the flour. Beat well and let rise 
‘ 1¢ and one-half hours. Then 
add rest of the flour and sugar, 
lard and salt. Knead ten minutes 
after dough is on the board and 
let rise until double in bulk. 
Keep dough in kneading soft as 


ossible. Greasing the hands . ° - 

vill. facilitate the work. Mold Wheatena furnishes the very elements that builds firm bone, sound 
ito loaves, fill pans '> full anc ‘ ‘ ° » ‘ . 

let rise until double in bulk. tissue, and sturdy muscle—the needed vitamines, the tissue-building pro- 


Brush melted butter over tops. 
Bake 45 minutes. 


teins, the bone-making mineral salts, the energy-producing carbohydrates, 
and the right proportion of bran—the natural regulator. 

Let the whole family add golden years with this natural, whole wheat 
food that has such a delicious nutty flavor. 

All good grocers have Wheatena or will gladly get it for you. Get the 
yellow-and-blue package today—for breakfast tomorrow. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
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Why each day should now have 
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its “washing hour” 


T used to be so easy and so harm- 
| less to toss one’s soiled garments 
into the hamper to await washday. 

But crépe de chine and georgette 
have taken the place of muslin, 
silk has replaced lisle—the whol | 
character of your wardrobe has 


A conclusive safety test 
for garment soaps 


It is easy to determine whether 


or not a soap is gentle enough 


} 


omplete he re 
to be used for delicate garments comy letely ch anged., 


Simply ask yourself this ques You cannot leave delicate silk 
tion or woolen things rumpled and 


u ould | use thi 
ap on my face 


soiled for days at a time! They 
suffer. Perspiration fades their 
In the case of Ivory and Ivory colors and injures the fabric 
Flakes your answer is instantly es F ct . 
) ) . rvre ) 
Yes because you know that , ve « er MS SURES ion 
for torty-five years women hav Find, each day, a few moments 
to wash quickly with Ivory suds | 


your soiled silk and woolen gar- 


protected lovely complexions by 
the use of Ivory Soap 

ments. If they need ironing, and 
Let us send you a 


you cannot at once spare the time, 
Free sample of Ivory Flakes 


dry them and lay them away clean 
Ie will give us great pleasure to unul ironing day 
send you a generous sample of 


Ivory Flakes without charge, and 


a difter- 
ence in the appearance and in the 


You will soon notice 


» eeuaiielie Minatnted | 
our Deautifully tiustrated DOOK \ 
>» W. Care of Lovely Gas lite of your precious things, and it 
ents,” a veritable encyclopaedia takes so little time, really—just a 
of laundering informati \ few moments of squeezing the 
reques ma will Dring . } . 
; eis a pure Ivory suds through the deli- 
rompt se. Address Pr é 
on Geile . . 
ter & Gar Dept. 14-KF, Cin cate fabric, One Of two finsings 
‘ ti, Ohio hat is all 


\ / 
\ 
v 


99 {Moor% 


; 
ll 
ty 194, Loe Procter @& Gamble ¢ . 





This is the modern method of 
caring for the delicate garments 
that fashion has brought to every 
woman. And with Ivory suds, 
quickly made from either Ivory 
Flakes or Ivory cake soap, you can 
be sure of safety for fabrics and 
colors, as well as for your hands. 
Ivory, you know, is so mild and 
gentle that millions of women use 
it every day to protect their com- 
plexions 

A suggestion: Use Ivory for your 
general washing (weekly wash), 
too. It is so much nicer than harsh 
laundry soaps, and costs very little 


more, 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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Baby’s underclothes 
need this special attention 


If baby’s diapers, bands and shirts 
are rough, or if they are not thor- 
oughly cleansed, or if unrinsed 
soap 1s left in them, skin irrita- 
tion is almost certain to result. 


If you will make sure that all 
of baby’s garments are washed 
with Ivory (cake or flakes), the 
likelihood of irritation will be 
greatly lessened. In the first 
place, Ivory is pure—this is ex- 
tremely important. Second, 
Ivory, mild as it is, cleanses thor- 
oughly and rinses out complete- 
ly, leaving the tiny garments in 
a por y hygienic condition 
and so soft that chafing becomes 
practically impossible. 


Because of its convenient form, 
the use of Ivory Flakes for baby 
clothes saves both time and labor. 
Many mothers simply soak the 
less soiled diapers overnight in 
an Ivory Flakes solution and 
rinse in the morning. Of course 
the really soiled ones should be 
boiled, and occasional boiling of 
all diapers in Ivory suds is de- 
sirable. 
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Others in the room knew the hideous blunder she had made and shuddered for her 


ae 





ga NCE, at a luncheon not long 
LF A3) Since, I overheard a foreigner in- 
i WOR quire of the charming lady at his 

=<] right, “Is it true, my dear madame, 





~ “Ve 


—~ as I have heard, that you Ameri- 
cans love a lord?” And she replied, not hesi- 
tating a second, “Love a lord? Why, we 
adore one!” 

Alas! it is only too true—as an invasion of 
titles into our country following the world 
war has clearly demonstrated. For generations, 
we have accused the so-called lower middle- 
class Englishman of snobbery and _ idolatry 
where high-sounding titles are concerned; we 
have smiled tolerantly at the spectacle of a 
commoner all but making a rug of himself 








By Charles Hanson Yowne 


A princess and a duke, a lady and a lerd, used to be extremely rare 
in America, and when one appeared on the horizon it became an 
occasion for much social excitement and columns of newspaper com- 
ment. Today all this is changed—‘“‘titles’’ are as common in Gotham 
as in London, and it is indeed a poor dinner-party that cannot boast of 
half-a-dozen of the nobility around the board. Has this invasion 
changed the attitude of the members of New York society to persons 
with ‘‘handles to their names,” or is the ‘‘Four Hundred”’ still visibly 
impressed by those registered in Burke’s Peerage? [In this article, 


Mr. Towne, a noted writer and a great social favorite in America, tells 


what he has observed in this regard in Washington and New York 


ou Americans Love a lord !” 


in the presence of one of his betters where 
Chance, or Caprice, or Destiny, or anything 
you choose to call it, had given the latter 
the privilege of calling himself a Duke. Such 
a state of affairs could never be possible, we 
said, in this land of the free, this home of the 
brave. We remembered, we told ourselves, 
that our forefathers had made it clear; when 
they founded this solid government, that all 
men are created free and equal; and upon that 
iron foundation of obvious truth rested the 
whole spirit and substance of American in- 
stitutions. 

Yet, has there not been a slow and steady 
process of going back to the very thing we 
abandoned after a certain [Turn to page 26] 
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After three futile days 
Margot despaired 





than the great subject a 

“You'd go to jail if you tried it,” Margot insisted. “The 
man who painted that could paint like sixty, | admit. But 
not like Holbein. Just as good a painter as Holbein, per 
haps, but different. Quite, quite different.” 


he wrinkles in Arnheim’s neck grew gently argumentative 
as Margot unravelled herself from the cushions to 
for a drawing pad. “I know what you're going to say,” she 
“Chuck me that bit of red chalk instead and I'll 
show you something I used to do to amuse folks in Paris.” 

For a frowning quarter of an hour she drew intently. As 
he drew, she talked. “Look at the hands on your Elizabeth 
be Elizabeth’s hands but Holbein wouldn't have 


reacn 


went on 


They may 

painted such hands. Where’s their weight and _ solidity? 
Where’s their repose? Call it a Holbein and those hands 
show you up in a jiffy.’ 

She tossed her sketch upon the table between them. 
“Here are the hands Holbein would have given her,” she 
said, “and the eyes and the set of the head. Am I far 
wrong ?” 

“How did you learn?” Arnheim asked her 

“L’'ve looked at Holbeins in my day.” 

HEN why? He broke off. “Forgive me,” he said 

it last, “if I am a little puzzled. You can out-paint any 


woman in this country, probably any abroad. I was lately 


ible to sell one of your own pictures for seven thousand 
dollars. This thing here shows me that your skill is greater 
than ever. And yet you give up a creator’s fortune for a 
restorer’s livelihood Why ?” 

Margot frowned. “That’s my affair.” 


He bowed again and, when Margot asked him to stop it, 
igain apologized. “Forgive me. I did not intend to intrude 
I was only about to suggest that Holbein might have painted 


Elizabeth. Not this Queen, of course, but the little princess 

honor, say, of her tenth birthday. We can’t be certain 
that vt paint her, can we? Holbein’s last portrait. 
rhe vod likeness of the most vivid woman of history 





am then that such a picture would bring 
juarter of a lion to the dealer who sold it.” 

rgot’s chair became suddenly very uncomfortable. Si- 
ell upon the room such as one stricken deaf might 
the first instant of his deafness. Arnheim’s coun- 
radiated affability 














Illustrated by 
C. E. Chambers 





Is it a crime for a woman 
to love her husband blind- 
ly — so blindly that she is 
willing to degrade herself 
and her art for him? For 
the sake of her husband 
and the twins, Margot 
paints a ‘‘Holbein,’’ but 
She cannot deceive the 
critic whose protégee she 
has been 


“What are you driving at?” Margot asked. 


He maintained his affable detachment. “I was wonder 
ing, merely,” he replied, “why Holbein—who, it would 
seem, can still paint and draw-—should not still . paint 


the likeness of that child Elizabeth.” 

“No thanks.” She cut him short. 
tion charmingly, Arnheim, but [ understand you. Oh,” 
and she hitched her shoulders again, “I’m not angry. I! 
simply want to make myself clear enough for you to un 
derstand me. I hate these jobs I do for you, and if | 
hadn't good reasons of my own for doing them, our paths 
would never again. And since I do them, I can’t 
very well object to your selling a Watteau that isn’t a 
Watteau when it was my work that made it look like on 
And just the same I won’t make a complete forgery. 1 
like to think that my New England conscience is stopping 
me. I daresay I should muff it in any case. I’m not angry 
I thank you. But, I can’t.” 

“Although I know that you can,” said Arnheim, “I shall 
not insist. It was an eccentric notion at best.” He took 
up his hat. “Shall I send for this when it is finished?” 

She rose, business as usual, and quite as though no ambigu 
ous proposal had been either made or refused. “We didn’t 
settle on my fee for this, you were to look at the beginning 
and then—’ 


“You put the proposi 


cross 


“Two hundred, as usual?” He was already walking 
toward the door. 
“This one’s more work than usual. Three hundred 


wouldn’t be too much.” 

“IT am quite confident of the outcome,” he told her and 
agreed without argument. After he had gone she looked 
for her drawing of the head and hands, thinking to amuse 
Paul with the story. It had vanished. 

She was busy in the kitchen when Paul came in. She 
hated cooking and her hatred made her all the prouder oi 
her expertness. She was just tasting the soup when she 
heard Paul’s whistle, but she gave no answer. She heard 
his footsteps on every third stair overhead (it was a base 
ment kitchen) and she stood rigid with listening, the spoon 
balanced horizontally. Now he was in the nursery. She 
heard the twins howl frenzies of dynamic camaradezie 
She calculated by that sound the temperature of Paul’s 
spirits—boiling point. She sighed. 

“When he’s with the twins, I love him,” she said to her 
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“Look at the hands on your Elizabeth. 


self in a kind of imaginary conversation, which she often 
carried on through long unspoken monologues. “Suppose 
that I must still love him all the time. He’s a dear, really, 
He’s muddled, of course. He hasn’t very good brains and 
he’s not a bit sane, but he loves the twins and he’s a dear 
and: I love him particularly with the twins and even when 
I’m cooking.” 

Paul’s spirits were indeed at the boiling point. First, at 
dinner, he gave her an exact reportorial description of the 
twins without any apparent recognition of the fact that 
she had been dealing with them ever since breakfast. Just 
as her patience began to quaver, something in the way the 
candles shone in Pau!’s Irish eyes made her get up from her 
chair and go round and kiss him. She was as surprised as he. 

With radiant geniality he examined the portrait of Eliza- 
beth. “The work you turn out for that crook is simply 
astonishing,” he said. “Your paint’s as old as the rest 
and your color’s been seasoned by centuries. Why don’t 
you paint for yourself?” 

Margot winced at the callousness of geniality. “This 
amuses me and keeps me from wondering why my ideas 
have dried up,” she lied and added, to lend verisimilitude 
to her excuse, “It brings in a little cash.” 

“I hate it,” said Paul. 


A great day for Paul at the studio; a day to burst your 
heart wide open and your brain as well. “This time I’ve 
really got something,” Paul was saying. “I persuaded the 
Holt boy to sit for me. I’ve got him repairing a saddle; 
one of his own. He was awfully enthusiastic about the 
beginning. I’ve only got to get his people around to look 
at it when it’s done and they'll pay me anything I ask. 
Anything in reason.” 

“T hope so.” 

“Do you know what 7 think? I think that once I’m 
under way so that you'll have money enough and no more 
worries about cooking and the twins and bills, then you'll 
be able to paint again. Not touching up third rate old 
masters for a crook. Your own stuff, I mean, just as if it 
had never dried up on you. That’s what J think.” 


ND what she thought? That studio? That dingy, 
wretched, miscrable studio! As if Holt’s kind had 
brains cr eyes to see art in such a setting. And Holt and 
Holt’s kind are the portrait painter’s livelihood. And Paul 
quite content and everlastingly sanguine. Beloved, idiotic, 
wonderful Paul! 
Margot considered matters. Three hundred for Elizabeth. 
And after Elizabeth? Much as Margot wanted to believe, 


They may be Elizabeth’s hands, but Holbein wouldn’t have painted such hands’’ 


she couldn’t hope for much from the Holt boy. What 
after Elizabeth? Her eyes, in such moments, looked older 
than they had any business to look, worn by the discovery 
of too many secrets and the solving of too many riddles. 

Paul’s voice over the banister. “Margot, can you hear 
me?” 

“Ves.” 

“IT forgot to tell you something important. Phil’s back. 
He’s just finished a book on Holbein. He’ll take us in hand.” 

Holbein again! And Phil! Her oldest friend with her 
newest temptation! Temptation! What a word! 

“T hope you haven’t made Phil sorry for us,” she cried. 

She must remember to tell Paul about Arnheim’s pro- 
posal. She locked the door, drank two glasses of water 
and put out the lights. 


HE doorbell rang a second time. Very slowly Margot 

went to answer. The impatient tinkle of a third sum- 
mons startled the echoes of the hall just as she opened the 
door. “Phil!” 

“Margot!” 

Then her apology. “I’m sorry to have kept you waiting 
on the mat. It’s the maid’s day out. I didn’t want you 
to see me first in my apron.” 





-~ 





- He 


“I’m not sorry she’s out.” The man called Phil was 
walking down the hall. “I always like maids best when 
they’re out.” 

He stood in the door, looking about the room. He lifted 
his head as roof-weighed New Yorkers do, luxuriously to 
sense the venerable spaciousness of high ceilings. 

“Here in the big chair, Phil,” Margot was saying. “By 
the window where I can see you while I keep an eye on the 
twins.” 

“Twins!” He lifted his wide hands 

“IT never do things by halves,” she laughed. “We've held 
their christening until their godfather should come 
hore and here he is.” 

He looked at her and beamed. “I come from 
Spain which is a hard country to inhabit and a 
harder place to leave,’ he told her in answer to 
the fire of her questions. “I’ve been writing a 
book there on Holbein at the Tudor Court. There’s 
room for a book on Holbein and the folks he 
painted. Paul's still at 
portraits, too, I suppose?” 

“Of course.” 

“What are you paint- 
ing?” 


“Why aren't you 
painting your 
own things?’’ 


Exactly the question she didn’t want. 
“Last week I did the kitchen, the bathroom 
and the cellar door and I put those gold 
things on the garden fence. They were 
black before. Aren’t they smart and: Van- 
derbiltish ?” 

He rose unbaffled. “My nose tells me,” he 
said, “that tubes of oils have been squeezed 
in this room very recently. Here should be 
the easel. May I?” 

Her refusal came too late. An old easel 
is a tricky contraption; the merest touch 
and only a quick hand can save its precious 
burden from toppling. Philip held the pic- 
ture while she readjusted 

“Holbein,” said he. “No, not Holbein 
An imitator. If I’m not mistaken, a chap 
named Arnheim from this vile town bought the thing at 
Christie's.” 

“Somewhere in London, I believe.” 

He looked more closely. “This paint is wet. Are you 
restoring it?” 

“The dress and there on the throat and cheeks—” She 
saw how valiantly he strove to conceal his dismay. 

“And the right hand,” he commented casually in the 
manner of a man who orders ice water while he burns at 
the stake. “You've done a clever job, my dear. How did 
you learn?” 

The picture was adjusted. “It’s not my first,” she said 
as she turned to the tea things. “Have you forgotten 
how broke I was sometimes in Paris?” 

He took her hands in his. “Tell me, Margot,” he pleaded 
gravely. “When did that maid go out?” 

“Six months ago,” she answered 

“T see,” said Philip. “Now you may give me my tea.” 

Dismay. Dismay as black as the oft-cited pitch. Here 
was a pretty state of affairs! Margot and Paul hard up! 
Margot not painting! Margot wasting her gifts on re 
storer’s hackery! 


These several years, as he could tell you, Phil (or Philip 
Wade, critic and savant of the art of painting, had given 
over the gentler regions of his heart to this young couple 
He could tell you, for instance, about that day when Paul 
came to him out of the varnished desolation of Cleveland, 
a portfolio under his arm, an illustrator’s career glowing in 
whatever part of the human frame shelters ambition. He 
could tell you how he wrestled through the night with that 
most insidious and perilous of all Satan’s lures, the tempta 





tion to encourage. And how, in the end, he succumbed even 
to the rash extent of getting his discovery anonymously 
financed to Paris where Margot had established herself 
How proud he had been three years later at Paul’s easy 
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victories. How proudly 
he had stood as guardian 
angel when the pair 
came to marriage in the 
rattletrap Paris of armis- 
tice days. How he had 
gloated to himself over 
this perfect mating of 
man with woman, of man’s art with woman’s art. 


Paul’s 
age, to be sure, made the husband three years the wife’s 
junior. What need that matter with the future so staunchly 
installed between them? 


IS the end of adventure always frustration? he asked him- 
self. Here Margot was making him tea in her house 
on Beekman Place in New York over the sombre lethargy 
of the East River (just as she had often done a stone’s 
throw from the wistful Seine), and Margot and Paul, who 
should have had the world at their feet, were pushed aside 
by that bumptious triviality known as success. 

“T am distressed,” said Philip, “about the money.” 

Then Margot squared off. “Paul’s work is just as good 
as ever—or almost. A little encouragement wouldn’t hurt 
it. I know all there is to know about the stimulus of 
disappointment. Obscurity may be nice for violets but it’s 
rotten on painters. What Paul needs is a big studio with 
a good bit of the best New York splurging to set him off. 

“And there you have it. War interrupts fame, interruption 
starts obscurity, obscurity coincides with hard times, hard 
times leaves us flat. It’s like the house that Jack built if 


you remember that ghastly report on cause and effect. 


That’s what Paul needs,” she laughed—a savage sound. 
“And he'll probably get a tenement with a job in an 
advertising office.” 

Philip stirred uneasily as she paused. “You state your 
case ably,” he admitted. “There is only one point that I 
miss. Why aren’t you painting your own things?” 

“You wouldn’t ask that if you had twins of your own,” 
she parried. 

“Your pictures sell if Paul’s don’t.” 

“I know.” She fell to walking about again and her 
words blurted forth like water from a street hydrant. “You 
wouldn’t believe me if I told you another lie. I may as 
well be entirely frank and tell you a secret you can’t pos- 
sibly understand—you being a man. 

“Well, last summer I did a thing of the river from this 
window. It was a little thing and it brought fifteen hun- 
dred. Oh, I was desperate. We had just lost 
the maid and I didn’t know where to begin. 
But it taught me my lesson for good and all 
—that once a woman lets her husband sus- 
pect her of being better at his job of provid- 
ing than he is himself, her game is up and she 
deserves all she gets for being such a fool.” 

He nodded slowly. “I see. Paul was 
proud.” 

“Paul was an angel!” she cried. “But 
just the same I knew that my sketch almost 
broke his heart. When a woman loves a 
man the first thing she has to look out for is 
his vanity. It’s much more sensitive than 
hers and it asks much more. And paying 
bills satisfies it and owing money doesn’t 
hurt it. But let the woman try her hand 
at the bills, and, as I said, her game is up.” 


HE crest of Paul’s wave continued three 
days, then the sea went flat as a bowl of 
soup. Margot knew it from Paul’s key in the 
front door, from his step on the stairs, from 
the silence of the twins. At dinner she asked, 

“Did you finish today ?” 

He swore. Young Holt had carelessly 
neglected to mention a trip abroad. He 
had sailed this very morning to be gone three 
months, 

“The rent will be late again,” said Mar- 
got and hated herself for saying it. 

Paul bowed his head. 

“T’ve got Elizabeth finished,” she told him. 
“That’s three hundred anyway.” 

“Net a drop in the bucket.” 

“Even dampness helps,” she concluded, and 
set about clearing up. 

Paul took a great resolve. “I'll go after 
an advertising job tomorrow. I can make 
a hundred or so a week. Then we'll have 
no more of this Arnheim business and you'll 
be able to paint for yourself. Why I know 
a man who makes fifty thousand a year at 
advertising art and has a house in East- 
hampton. I’d rather be a successful hack 
any day than a beggar.” 

“Don’t fret over Arnheim,” she advised, 
“hold off on the advertising for just a 
little longer. I’ve always wanted you 
to do a picture of the twins. This 
seems a good time to begin it.” 

“It might make a magazine cover,” 
Paul admitted. 

“And it would keep them in the 
studio for a while each day. That 
would give me a chance to rest.” She 
hesitated. “And plan. But you want 
sleep if you’re going to start on them 
tomorrow. I'll follow you right up.” 

She put all the lights out but the 
reading lamp. Then she pulled Eliza- 
beth clear of the wall and adjusted 
her to her regal best advantage and 
sat down before her to smoke a lonely 
cigarette. And she began to think. 

Rent—Elizabeth—Rent —Holbein — 
Rent—Arnheim—The twins would be 
out of the house—It’s criminal. Paul 
needn’t know—It’s criminal. It would 
mean a proper studio and once Paul 

had a proper studio—It’s criminal— 

Suddenly she realized that she had forgotten to tell about 
Arnheim’s quaint proposal and she rose slowly, almost 
sacerdotally to her feet and caught her breath with the 
shock of realization. 

Paul was painting the twins, next afternoon, when she 
followed Elizabeth to Armheim’s headquarters. “Three 
hundred, I think,” said Arnheim. 

As he handed her the check she saw her drawing, her 
red chalk Holbein, framed on his desk. 

“You did steal it,” she exclaimed. 

“The modern paper doesn’t show with glass over it and 
my friends all think it a Holbein,” he pleaded. “They 
wouldn’t believe the story if I told them.” 

“T was wondering—” she began. 

“Yes?” 

“How much that portrait of the young Elizabeth would 
fetch today—if Holbein Aad painted it. You said a quarter 
of a million?” 

“Two hundred thousand at the least.” His voice had 
fallen as low as hers. 

“And to the artist himself—Holbein, if he were living? 
Half?” [Turn to page 88] 
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Has politics a 
chance when Love 
steps into the poll- 
ing booth? ow 
that lovely Woman 
has a vote what 
does she do with it? 
The greatest mas- 
ter of the American 
Short story, the 
writer who since 
Mark Twain, best 
interprets the soul 
and spirit of Young 
America, comes to 
McCall Street this 
month with a re- 
vealing story of 
love in politics 
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E other night, afzer the banquet to the celebrated 
and Honorable Milt Leffing, when I got to telling 
what I really knew about him, and the gentlemen 
I was talking to said I just absolutely had to 

i write it all up and get it multigraphed and give 
each a copy, why, I was pretty well stumped till I thought 
of dictating ‘the thing to my stenographer, so that’s the way 
I’m going about it. However, I think my friends will find the 
details of the peculiar facts the same as I told them when 
we were sitting around smoking on the mezzanine floor of 
the hotel, after the banquet to the Hon. Milt. 

Now, to philosophize a minute, at the start. It’s begun to 
strike me lately that the story of the rise of Milt Leffing is 
the story of the moving of our country in a contrary direc- 


“That summer I certainly saw a few symptoms of Josie’s being a popular girl—’’ 


tion as it were; and by that I mean it seems to me our 
country has been moving downward in certain ways, instead 
of up, as we all used to think it was going to move in all 
ways. The young people won’t understand this, of course. 
Young people nearly always think the times of their own youth 
are ‘way in advance of the times that have just gone before. 
Times they don’t really know anything about at all, of 
course. I'll bet my wife’s best hat that if you could have 
talked to the young people that were getting out of college 
when the Roman Empire was cracking all to pieces they’d 
have told you their papas and mammas were mossbacks— 
and that the past generation lived in awfully backward 
times, compared to their own. 

I’m sixty-four years old and I’ve been in politics, one way 


or another, forty-three of those years, so, naturally I knew 
Milt Leffing when he started, because he’s still a compara- 
tively young man. Well, even right at the start, we saw he 
was going to give us trouble: he wouldn’t begin like anybody 
else, the regular way, and work up from the ranks, not 
Milt! All his life he’s been a great hand for the short cut 
to success—no plodding for him! 

And of all the men I ever knew that have what’s called 
“the gift of gab” Milton Leffing is certainly the giftedest. 
Boys that went to school with him say he was born with it 
They say he could talk them into doing anything he wanted 
them to, and then talk them into thinking they liked it. Some 
of them say he talked his way through college, and 1 guess 
it’s anyhow half true. Not that he was an orator, particu- 
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irl he didn’t-take any prizes tor speechmaking. No, su 
the fellow that teok all the big prizes in oratory at the 
University in Milt Leffing’s time was George Brook 
Thomas Brook he and Milt were classmate Pretty much 
verybody in the state has heard George Brook 
hen and knows what a really tine orator he is; and, what 


George 
peak since 


great deal more important, the intelligent people of the 
tate know what a tine man he is, too 

George Brooks isn’t merely a man with a talent for speak 
ing; he’s a hard worker, a scholar, and he thinks for himself 
\s everybody knows, George Brooks has always been both 
ble and upright; and when you add that he Jooked what 
he was, Why, no wonder everybody thought he’d be Gover 
ior, or United States Senator, by the time he was forty, and 
who knows what after that! In those days Milt Lefiing 
wasn't considered to be anybody at all alongside of George 


Thomas Brook 


ILT was around selling insurance and getting acquainted 
NM with people a couple of years while George was in law 
school, but they both got elected to the legislature on the 
ame ticket the year after George begat to practice in hi 
lather office. That was the year Josie Pettibe: came home 
from Europe, and about fifteen of our most pro.nising young 
bachelors (and all the widower started right into marry her 
She was Truett Pettibone’s granddaughter, the only kin that 
old rascal had left to him, and everybody knows Pettibone’ 
Paints. The Pettibone Works is one of the biggest industrie 
in the whole state today; but nobody ever accused eithe: 
George Brooks or Milt Leffing of being after Josie on that 
account 

| used to pass old man Pettibone’s big house on my way 
home from the office every afternoon about five o'clock, and 
L certainly saw a few mptoms of Josie’s being a “popular 
virl'’ Some days it looked as if even Pettibone’s big front 
porch couldn’t hold the boy there'd be so many of ‘em 
And moonlight nights in our neighborhood—I only lived 
three doors trom there—-well, as | say, on a moonlight night 
in summer it wasn't any use to go to bed and try to sleep ; 
not until after eleven o’clock, anyhow. 

Still, she was a mighty nice sort of a girl, and it was eas 
to see why there were so many wanting her. Of course a 
plant like old man Pettibone’s made a mighty fine setting 
tor such a jewel, and a lot of money behind a girl does show 
her off to advantage; but I think there’d have been almost 
is many suitors if she hadn't had a cent. And I certainly felt 
orry for George Brooks when he saw he wasn’t going to 
vet her 

I met him one afternoon as I was going by there; he wa 
coming out of their big wrought-iron front gate, and hx 
valked along with me, because he lived just up above mx 
i littl way, on the same street, though I don’t think he 
wanted to be with anybody just then;—he was looking 
mighty solemn and a little pale 

“Well, George,” I said, “I hope you’re making headway 
in yonder.” 

I'm afraid not,” he told me, and I asked him if it was 
Milton Leffing he was afraid of. “I guess J’d be afraid of 
voung- Milt in your place, George,” I told him. “I'd be 
ifraid-he'd talk her into taking him whether she wanted to 
wr not. They say he can talk a coon down from a tree!” 

But George shook his head. ‘“‘No, sir,” he said. “I’m afraid 
neither of ‘us has much chance.” 

“What's the trouble?” I asked him. “If Milt can’t talk 
her into it I should think -you’d have a pretty clear field. I 
don't see who else would-stand in your way around here.” 

Phat’s the trouble,” he told me. “It isn’t anyone from 
around here 

And I could see that Josie had just let him know there 
wasn't any chance for him, because she was going to marry 
some out-of-town man 


E was an usher at Josie’s wedding; marched up the aisle 
like a soldier; but Miit Leffing went out of town, and 
they said he was mighty upset. Josie married a Frenchman 
she’d met abroad; a professor of some sort he was, named 
Leclerc, and she went over there to live, and stayed there 
After the wedding, George Brooks and Milt Leffing went 
around with the young people the same as ever, but I never 
heard that either of them showed partitular interest in any 
of the girls 
Now, as it happened, when George had been twice in the 
legislature. and made a good record there, he was the man 
we old-timers at headquarters picked to run for congress to 
succeed fat Joe Eli Smith, who had been our district’s repre- 
sentative for twelve years, and never did a thing in Wash- 
ington except eat oysters at Harvey’s till he couldn’t walk 
Joe Eli wasn’t any harm; he just did what the right crowd 
told him to; but times were changing and we thought it 
wasn’t a bad thing for the party when a stroke of apoplexy 
lefi his job open. We knew George Brooks wouldn’t be any 
“rubber stamp”; we knew he’d do his own thinking and he 
was mighty apt to be right in his conclusions. He'd be a 
credit to the party; everybody respected him, and we were 
pretty sure his high character would help win us 
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So that’s why we pu 1 in 

Milton Leffing had the nerve to come out against him for 
the nomination. He didn’t have a chance on « in fact 
verybody of intelligence in the whole state considered th 
he covered himself so absolutely with ridicule that he’d 





wever be able to hold his head up again. His speeches were 
ist a scream, as the girls say, and the newspapers had so 
uch fun with them that what he called his “campaign” got 
» be a joke all « ver the ountry 
Milt a “mixer” from the start. After he got out of 
llege he made it his business to know ¢ be in town 
specia the ratf—and t} an awi f rifiraff i 
city rt hundred anc tt ind, whicl ibo 
r population the Milt ed around I and wit 
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respectable workingmen, too; he mixed around 
with just everybody; and he picked up a kind 
of roughneck talk that he could use when hi 
wanted to, I don’t mean the kind ot slang tha 
most ot our best educated people tall into 
way ol using, or you'd likely hear around 
business men’s club: no, I mean the kind o 
lingo you might hear a truck-driver using wit! 
some husky cop Milt could ¢o richt up to that 
sort and talk 
“vouse-guys” stuf 
with the best or 
worst of them, and 
when he spoke t 
an audience of that 
sort he'd slip in a 
1ew expressions ol 
their own dialect 
It made ’em think 
he was their kind 
Ol a man, you set 

“Boys,” he'd 
Say, “are you go 
ing to send me t 
congress or ure 
you going to send 
that cold-blooded 
kid-gloved litth 
gilt-edged calling 
card, G. Thomas 
Brooks that live 
up there on the 
North Side anc 
has to have hi 
pants pressed by 
nurse every morn 
ing before he 
crawls out ot the 
hay? Honest 
boys, if you send 
him to congres 
he’ll spend halt hi 
time getting hi 
little kid glove 
washed in gasolin 
and the other hali 
he'll put in try 
ing to teach the 
sergeant-at-arm s 
to turkey-troi 

“Just you go up 
to his house an 
holler or whistk 
ior him, or give 
him the high sign 
the way you 
would a neighbor 

why, he'd send 
some swaybacked 
English dead-e y e 
in a solid gold 
livery out and tell 
you to goon home 
and stop being 
naughty, naughty ; 7 
or else he’d have 
a couple of bulls 
shoo you away 
from his part of 
town. You better 
put the jinx on 
that pair of pink 
kid gloves, boys, 
and I'll see that 
you get yours out 
of it. There’s a 
lot of you boys 
for instance that like to have little gardens in your back 
yards. You reckon that slick haired walking-cane would 
ever send you any seeds? You send me to congress and [’ll 
show all the gilt-edge calling-cards and crooked goldfish 
that this is a poor man’s country! You send me to congress 
and I'll show the bulls that you boys got a right to shoot 
craps on the court-house steps right on Sunday morning if 
you feel like it! You send me to congress and you and me 
together will put a hot crimp in this government’s handing 
all that dough to Wall Street. You send me to congress and 
I'll see that what they got left goes to the people that 
ought to have it! Boys, I'll begin with the seeds. You send 
me to congress, and I'll see that every man in this audience 
that wants seeds gets a barrel of ’em!” 


candidate they vote for’’ 


HAT was Milt Leffing in his first campaign for congress, 

gentlemen. Of course, as he knew perfectly well, George 
Brooks never called himself “G. Thomas Brooks” in his life, 
but what seemed most ridiculous about the speech was 
Milt’s offering seeds to that bunch of city riffraff. The 
newspapers called him the barrel-of-seeds candidate, and I 
did hope the name would stick to him; but I guess now I 
was wrong to hope so, because I’ve come to believe it might 
do him more good than harm. It did him more good than 
harm even then, so far as the people he made that speech to 
were concerned, because it’s an actual fact that the “old 
twelfth ward” has been solid for him from that day to this. 
They liked his promising them a barrel, you see, whether 
they could use it or not 

Of course he didn’t have a ghost of a show at the nom- 
inating convention; we put “George Brooks in a-flying, and 
il uu’d been there you’d hardly have noticed that Milt 





‘“‘Women’s voting isn’t compul- 
sory,’” \Milt put in, ‘“‘besides, they 
can always keep it a secret which 
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Leffing was running. I met him on the sidewalk the next 
morning, and he laughed about it; but, “You wait!” he said. 
“I’m going to make the whole bunch of you lcok like moss- 
backs before I’m through. I’m starting slow,” he said, “but 
when I get really going it'll take two men to see me 
whizz by.” 

Weil, George Brooks made a fine record during his three 
terms in congress—not a showy one, but nobody of intel- 
ligence doubted that he was going to stay—at least until 
we sent him up higher—and that’s why we got a tolerable 
sized shock when we found we had a real fight on our hands 
to keep him there. 

You see a good deal of water had flowed under the 
bridge in George’s time in congress. I should say so! We 
used to have a nice sized city here; just about right for 
a fellow to feel comfortable in and be able to say he knew 
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practically everybody that was anybody; and then, before 
we actually realized what was happening we found we were 
living in a great big, snorting whale of a metropolis where 
sometimes you wouldn’t think you knew anybody at all, 
the place had got so big! There were parts of it where you 
could hardly hear your own language spoken; and on the 


down-town streets, some days, you'd see more of these 
high-cheek-boned swarthy foreign looking faces than you 
would the kind we've always thought the American kind! 
You can hardly blame an old-timer for feeling as if the 


country was “going crazy.” 

| happened to say so to Milt Leffing one day, meeting him 
in the lobby of the Safety Deposit where I keep my under 
sized box. “You bet it is!” he said, and he laughed as 
though he thought I was a right comic old man. “It’s going 
just as crazy as it knows how; it’s runn.ig away like a 
crazy bronco, and it’s going to need some mighty smart 
people te ride it. The trouble with you is, you can’t keep 
your feet in the stirrups and you're getting uneasy about 
your seat in the saddle. Look out, Uncle Ben!” 

“Is that so!’ I said 

“You bet it’s so!” he told and he went on laughing. 
right in my face. “Did you notice how much | gained on 
your little pet, Georgie Brooks, last time I came out against 
him ?” 


me 


“Oh, you gained two or three,” I told him. “It didn’t 
exactly scare us, though, Miltie,” I told him 
“No?” he said. “Wait till next time. Watch me hand’ 
this improved primary system 
Im going to walk right over 
yeu | told you once | wou'd 
ind the day's about chuc 
Uncle Ber!” — 


i a \ 
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He was always fresh with me like that, and it made me 
madder than I let him see. The trouble is, some of us 
were getting worried about what he called the “improved 
primary system,” because it doesn’t work out the way it 
ought to. Right here I come to something everybody really 
ought to understand, and yet it’s a thing it would hardly do 
to say too publicly. The truth is, and any practical poli- 


tician knows it, there isn’t, never was and never can be 
such a thing as the people ruling. They don’t and they 
can’t rule, but it’s always necessary to make them think 


History is only the struggle between groups ol 
politicians to rule the people. Somebody else said that 
1 don’t know who—but I believe he was pretty nearly right. 
Well, most everybody around here knows the way Milt 
went into that campaign to get the nomination away from 
George Brook His “barrel-of-seeds” speech was mild 
it was just nothing at all—compared to what he went 
around promising the “people” now. I went to hear him 
once, and part of what he said went about like this: 
“Ain't you dead ones ever going to get wise? Ain't you 
tired yet of having a par of creased pants represent you 
Washirg 


they do 


ton? Honest, folks, 1 should think vou'd rather 
have a good busy cockroach down there 
for you, because a cockroach would any- 
how do something; at least he'd move 
around sprier! Don't you ever get tired 
of letting that crooked millionaire push 
ride youe Now, the latest thing I hea 
they're talking about is putting up the was 
rate, the telephone rate, and street-car 
fares. They're going to make the peopk 


and the poor man pay all this on top o! 


the freight rates and the passenger fare: 
the railroad crooks are already charging; 
and, just to make your life pieasanter, the 
coal profiers are raising the price ol 
coal aout dotlar a month. And yo 


ri 1 Caen 

poor fish sit here and let ‘em do it to you! ; 
“What are you paying for a beefsteak? I mean li you 

been lucky enough to see a beefsteak since G. Thomas 

Brooks went to Washington to help the packers and 

profiteers run the government. What’s the reason these 


corporation millionaires tell you they got to put up the 
price of everything a poor man needs? They say it’s be- 
cause wages are so high! The Rockefellers and Astors and 
G. Thomas Brookses won’t be able to keep their pants 


creased unless they raise prices on you and lower your 
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wages! Somebody might have to get along with 


gold-liveried English butler to peel an orange every Tuesday 
for him on the yacht! Ain’t that a pity now! 

“Listen, boys! Send G. Thommy Brooks back to Congres 
again, and you'll get the same old deal you've always had 
My Gad! Haven't you got that your thi 
time? I came here tonight to tell you what / stand for if 
you send me to Washington to work for you. The million 

tires say the work 
getting 


one le 


into beans by 


ingman is 
too much wage 
All right, I stand 
for putting thos« 
wages higher! Thx 
millionaires sa \ 
their high price 
ire too low. All 
right, I stand for 
putting them low 
er! Yes, and then 
some! They want 
to raise your 
street-car iar 
irom a_ nickel to 
cents; I 
tand for higher 
pay for the mo 
tormen and con 
ductors, and a 
three cent fare! 
Now answer me 
Do you want it?” 
He got a roar 
out of them on 
that, and | sup- 
pose I was about 
the only person 
there that thought 
4 the ridiculou 
ness of a candi 
late ior th« 
nomination to 
congress promis 
ing to reduce 
treet-car lare 
in a city outside 


even 


the District ol 
Columbia. 
There wasn't 
any doubt of it: 
he'd begun to 
worry the “organ- 
ization” a good 
deal For one 
thing, he got the 
most enormous 


publicity; he was 
© outrageous that 
everybody talked 
about him, and 
everything he said 
or did was “news’”’ 


for the  news- 
papers. They were 
all against him, 
but he was such 
good copy they 


couldn’t help from 
playing him up 
on the front page 
And another ad- 
vantage he had, 
he worked the 
“under-dog” sym- 
pathy to a stand- 
still. He posed as 
the one single fig- 
ure struggliag for 
the helpless “‘mass- 
s” against a horde 
of powerful 
coundrels who were trying to run the 
“steam-roller” over him. No doubt that 
zot many votes; but what brought him 
the most support was his promises. He 
promised the whole United States to 
everybody that voted for him, and to the 
crowd of heelers that he’d worked up 
into a kind of “opposition organization” 
I guess he must have promised the uni- 
verse. Every bit of this was just the cool- 
est cynicism you ever heard of. He knew 
he couldn’t keep these promises 

Well, along toward the day of the primary, we took a 
count of noses, and it scared us. Personally speaking, it 
scared me worse as a patriot. If he couid put it over our 
people like that, what sort of people were we getting to be ¢ 

Another thing in his favor was that he had the “wet” 
element behind him, and hadn’t burt himself with the 
“drys.” He simply kept off the subject and let his friend 
whisper to both sides, whereas George Brooks had come 
out square, and taken the position that prohibition wa 
now a part of the Constitution and therefore must be abso 


lutely enforced, which got the “wets” against him, ol 
course. They worked hard, so hard, in fact, that it wa 


really an issue—the issue—and then we saw that Milt 
Leffing had to be forced into declaring himself openly. lh 
he went to the “drys” he’d lose most of the “wets,” who'd 
be sore, of course, after all the whispering; [Turn to page 30] 
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off the Long Island coast. 


coat of arms was on her silver? 
What mysterious force drew that other Briton, himself 
an exile, toward her, each a stranger to the other? 


HEN the ducks come to Montauk, you know it 
is November.” That little sentence in Freddie 
Bishop’s invitation had lured Gilbert Wether- 
bourne from a very promising season with the 
_ Yorkshire pheasants. He had shot pheasants 
before, and he had never shot ducks; and he was young 
enough and British enough and sporting enough to cross 
the ocean to repair such a sad lack of experience 
He was glad now. You 
could tell it by the energy 








Duck Luck 


By Stephen Morehouse Avery 


She ‘looked at Ergland”’ across the stretch of grey water 
Why was she exiled? What 
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Who was her father? 


of his swinging stride that early morning, up and down ever 
the dunes. His gur: hung comfortably in the crook of his arm, 
and the pockets of his hunting-coat bulged with lunch, and 
there was a tight little flask in his vest. What more.. 
what more? Who wouldn’t be glad? 

He had felt differently about it late last night when a 
freak railroad deposited Freddie and himself in the cold and 
dark little Long Island fishing village which was its terminus. 
For half an hour they had stamped around in search of a 
vehicle and for the other half they had shivered and bumped 
over a miserable road which snaked through some six miles 
of black desolation out to the Gun Club quarters on the 
Point. “They’ve taken a new place,” said Freddie. “Now 
don’t get downhearted; you'll like it. Dad and his 
crowd don’t come out here just to get frozen, you 
can bet.” 

A pin-point of black slipped out of a drooping 
cloud. Another, two more, a whole moving string 
of black dots streaked the sky. No, there were two 
strings, joined at the end into a long acute angle 
Canvasback, mallard, and redhead .. . it was No- 
vember, and the ducks were coming in, settling in 
wide, descending spirals. A distant croaking, not 
unlike the sound of a faraway 
horn, drew Wetherbourne’s at- 
tention to another line of dots, 
almost overhead and lower. 
Teal and widgeon, hundreds of 
ducks! They were breaking up 
and settling, circling into a 
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She went ahead of him 
along the gentle slope to the 
beach, a slim free figure 
in belted jacket 






bright little fresi 

water lake which 

was strangely im- 

bedded, like the eye 

of a needle, back in 

the dunes. That 

was the lure 

“Pheasants?” said 

Wetnerbourne. 

“Pheasants and beaters 
. and swank? Say, me 

for ducks.” 


/llustrated by Frank Stick 


E swung on down toward the lake and the point where 

he figured the Gun Club’s man had stationed his blind 
and set the decoys. There was difficulty in finding the spot. 
The ground all around was marshy, and several times 
Wetherbourne sank to his boot-tops as he floundered among 
the reeds. But now he had it, hidden behind some piled-up 
brush at the water’s edge. There were a few planks, a 
weather-beaten camp-chair, and a little skiff pulled up on 
shore. That was all; but it was magnificently enough. 
Ducks, eh? Let ’em come. 

They came all right. The engaging young man had no 
sooner settled himself than a brace of canvasbacks winged 
over his head so fast that he couldn’t even get his gun up. 
“IT say, old tops,” he ejaculated, “that’s not sporting. 
Give us a chance.” 

They were very obliging. Four more canvasbacks shot low 
across the point almost in front of him. Curse them... 
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they went just where 

he didn’t expect. Weth- 

erbourne let go with 

both barrels, but the 

canvasbacks sailed on 

down to the other end of 

the lake. Say! Th as 

something weird chis 

He had hurried, shut . -» quick. 

That was it. “Let ’em come again, confound ’em.” 

But duck luck won’t stand that much abuse. He had 
to twiddle his thumbs for a good hour and a half without 
a possible shot. A veil of mist blew in on a cold wind 
and Wetherbourne turned up his coat collar and performed 
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‘I’m looking at England,’’ she said slowly 


a little ceremony with the silver flask which he took from 
his vest. “Here’s to ducks!” he said. “Br-r-r.” 
A throaty croaking recalled him and sent him stealthily 
forward to peer through the brush. At last .. . five of 
them headed in for the point straight toward him. 
Redheads he judged, from what Freddie’s father and 
the others had said. 

Wetherbourne decided to let them come in 
as close as they would. He’d line them up 
and crack the whole flock. But he 
didn’t. They passed like so many bul- 
lets, his frantic shots tumbling just one 
bird into the reeds. The other four 
redheads would have streaked away for 
all of him. But to his astonishment an- 
other gun let go only a few paces down 
shore. And to his greater astonishment 
three of the redheads plunked into the water. 
What was this! They wouldn’t have put another blind any- 
where near him. “Halloo,” he called. “I say, who’s there?” 
“T say, I am.” It came in the clearest piping little voice. 
“Didn’t know you were there, sir. You can have the birds. 

You may need ’em.” 


It wasn’t just the thing to say to a crack shot, but 
Wetherbourne n't care about that. The thing , he 
had heard the most unadulterated, uncorrupted Yorkshire 
accent that had greeted his ears since he was lured thence 
by the promise of these Montauk ducks. He put his gun 
across the camp-chair and went into the reeds. 

He hadn’t taken twenty steps when he saw her, sitting 
cross-legged on the gunwale of her duckboat and leaning on 
a neat twenty gauge piece of a make known to every sports- 
man in the British Isles. Two sand-colored braids were tucked 
under the shoulder-strap of her khaki jumper, and a pair of 
rough little scuff-toed boots stuck out from-her plaid skirt 
Wetherbourne laughed. He didn’t know whether she was 
a girl or just a little girl. He thought that maybe she had 
been a little girl last year and that now she was suddenly 
sixteen. Anyway, she was a quainter and wider-eyed bit of 
brown something than he had ever expected to see. She was 
all the shades of tan there are, except for her eyes. They were 
gray, like his own, only grayer. “Hello there, sandsprite!” 
he called. “Who taught you that knack with the ducks?” 

She regarded him quizzically as he came up, infinitely 
composed. “Are you the Prince of Wales?” she asked 
solemnly. “No? Well, he always [Turn to page 64) 
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David leapt and smote, a 

| flush hit behind the ear 
| and the man went down 
headlong and lay with 
arms widespread 
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ist it that tender ave her kicking creaming, intantile 
rums gn used me , 
tall. stately, sober-clad voung gentleman standing so 


pectfully at Sir Nevil’s elbow, glanced fturtively down at 


peaker while his iscular right hand, well hidden from 

ew lenched itself to a quivering, murderous fist 
Then vou refuse me permission to speak to her, sir—to 

++ > 
l'tterly nd bsolutely Maulverer She does not love 
never woul 
None the | ir, | had ventured 

Tush, Maulverer! Even suppose she returned your pas 
Anticlea as a wife would be an anomaly, the very 
is preposterous! Besides, I may have other designs 
rding her I am not too old to be stirred by 
aut Maulverer nor so feebk <« to be dead to the 
ally g secretarv slowly and softly recoiled trom 
speaker as from something inexpressibly loathsome, and 
inced tly towards the silver-hilted small-sword 
nar blad littered above the mantel. while hi 
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Loring Myster 


By Jeffrey FarnoL 


- Author of “‘The Broad Highway,”’ 
“The Money Moon,”’ etc. 


Was ever woman in this 
humour wooed? Flame 
of fire and strength of 
steel, headstrong, high- 
spirited and beautiful 
with the dazzling glory 
of the autumn wood- 
lands,— Anticlea, loveli- 
est of all Mr. Farnol’s 
heroines, but caught ina 
net of murder and in- 
trigue, presents the most 
baffling mystery in the 
greatest mystery story of 
the year 


hand, always hidden, became a fist again. 

“Sir, the love I bear your adopted daughter is—” 

“Daughter?” exclaimed Sir Nevil with a swift up-glane: 
and, noting Maulverer’s compressed lip, his pale cheek, 
the direction of his gaze, he smiled and nodded: “A dainty 
weapon, Maulverer, my grandfather killed his best friend 
with it for a creature far less wonderful than my Anticlea 

and do not, pray, regard her as—-my daughter, Maul 
verer, not my daughter--never that. And now, have the 
goodness to leave me, sir... those bailiffs accounts 

“They shall be ready, sir!’ answered the secretary, im 
passive as ever, and bowing sedately, he stepped softly 
from the room 

Left alone, Sir Nevil reached an open volume from the 
small table beside him but sat with it on his knees, staring 
into the fire and smiling as one whose thoughts are wholiy 
pleasant. From this smiling reverie he was aroused by th« 
sudden re-opening of the door, and glanced round in some 
annoyance to behold one in worn boots and dusty clothes 
whose dark head was swathed in a dirty bandage beneath 
which gleamed eves strangely bright. 

“Ah!” murmured Sir Nevil, “a stranger, I think?” Here 
he had recourse to his gold-mounted quizzing glass. “And 
unannounced! Highly irregular! And extremely grimy 
hum! Pray sir, your name, sir?” 

The newcomer closed the door and leaning his broad 
back against it, returned Sir Nevil’s scrutiny with the sam 
keen, steadfast look. 

“T am David Loring, son of your elder brother Humphrey.” 

Sir Nevil leaned forward suddenly, “And so,” said he 
“vou are my nephew, David Loring . . you say! Gad’s 
my life—you astonish me!” 

“And you are my uncle Nevil, I perceive! My father has 
often described you esper ially your eyes!” 

“Ha! And my limp?” 

“And your limp, sir.” 

“Vou know how I became a cripple, perhaps?” 

“IT know that you forced my father to a duel, sir.” 


OW as to yourself,’ said Sir Nevil, “your somewhat 
distressful-seeming self, I remark in you none of the 
Loring features You have papers of identification, I 
presume.” 
“T have none, sir.” 
“Unfortunate!” sighed Sir Nevil, gently 
“They were stolen from me by a pretended friend, one 
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The crashing grew louder a gun barrel gleamed dully, and the man with the hare lip stepped into view 


Joseph Masson, a man I became intimate with aboard ship.” Like one in a dream David crossed to the high mantel, begetteth mercy and you have never—In earnest of which, 
“Stolen, sir?” questioned Sir Nevil reached thence the box and tendered it to Sir Nevil wh« I. will make bold to take this with me.” And _ thrusting 
“The man invited me to dine with him as soon as we slowly reached out his hand while his eyes, those keen, the pistol into the bosom of his dusty, weather-worn coat, 

reached London. I did so where we dined I do not narrow eves, focussed themselves on David's fingers he bowed and stepped lightly out of the room, closing the 

know except that the place overlooked the river the “Ah!” he breathed softly, “I thank vou, sir!” And, door behind him 

wine was drugged . . before my senses left. me I taxed him taking the box he threw himself back in the chair and, to So young David Loring went his way, light-treading and 

with it we fought and Masson struck me down David’s horrified surprise, burst into a fit of sudden, shrill with head aloft, for the cloud was lifted from his brain at 

robbed me of all I possessed, money, papers, the very ring laughter last, the nightmare horrors that had haunted him wer 

off my finger the snake-ring with emerald eyes, th “Why do you laugh, sir?” cried David vanished, and, confident in himself and his manhood, he 

ring which was an heirloom, and had been worn by my “Egad!” gasped Sir Nevil, shaking his head, “Here surely could have whistled although so mightily hungry. All at 

father—-and your father before him!” is one of Fate’s little jokes charmingly grotesque! Be once he stopped for before him was the red-maned Amazon 
‘A verv moving story!” nodded Sir Nevil. “And where gone for the absurd and pitiful rogue you are, and leave of the big grey horse 

pray, is the man Masson?’ me to enjoy it.” “Well?” she questioned, imperiously. “And he turned you 
“Why sir, I fully expected to find him here at Loring But, instead of complying, David’ came a slow pace out?” 

Chase or in the vicinity I came hoping to unmask the nearer “He did so, lady.” 

“By heavens, sir.’ he drawled, “you are all-—aye, mor “And you—go!” quoth she, with red lips scornful, “You 
ture, ‘ti than my father described you . . he merely named you run before his frown—like al] the rest!” 

“Ves, ma'am, only—lI shall come back.” 


imposte Pad 
“We Lorings are daring and ventureson bv na 
t family trait! And prav how am I to know vou are not unbrotherly and vindictive 
this man Masson himself? Indeed the more IT think “When?” 
the more likely it becomes, for I have been shown my HE smooth, lazy voice seemed to infuriate Sir Nevil Sooner or later.” 
nephew David Loring’s dead body —” for, uttering an inarticulate cry, he leaned suddenly At this she condescended to look at him again, and be 
“Dead?” gasped David, lifting hand to brow in the old towards the speaker and struck at him savagely with his holding his grim-smiling, shapely mouth, his wide, bright 
dazed manner. Dead? Impossible! 1 am he--” cane; but the blow was eluded, the cane twitched from his  urev eves. she hesitated and, being a woman, immediate! 
“T saw the body!” sighed Sir Nevil, “I gazed upon the grasp, snapped across a dusty knee, and tossed into a corner shifted her ground and questioned him anew 
poor mutilated corpse! J read and examined all the papers Sir Nevil’s white hands darted towards the small escritoire “Did he glare at you .. strike at you?” 
ind articles found upon the remains. So there is an end of at his elbow, but David’s hand was there first, had opened “Both, lady.” 
unfortunate nephew David, alas!” the drawer, and whipped up the small pistol concealed “Then you saw his . . . eyes?” she questioned, whispering 
‘No, no, sir!” cried David. “Indeed you are terribly there. Now, turning the weapon dexterously upon his “Ves, I saw his eyes eyes of a devil! Hate i 
deceived for I... I who speak ....I am David Loring!” forefinger, he bowed: “First, sir,” he continued, “permit me there, and cruelty, and cunning, and mockery, and lust 
“Extraordinary! murmured Sir Nevil. busv with his elas to tell vou that I came to England with no thought of cold and passionless! And you are woman vers 
iwain, “Astonishing! Your vehemence distresses me dispossessing vou of this property that is truly mine, pray voung ind beaufiful Take this!” And speaking, lhe 
We Lorings are never vehement—outwardlv! A pinch of take notice that I will never rest until T return with the drew the pistol from his bosom 


snuff, pray. You will find my box on the mantel, yonder.” law behind me, and then, sir, expect no pity. “For merc; ‘Why—why, that thing is his!” she exclaimed 
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“Was, lady! Pray take it Many beautiful young 
ladies carry such in my country.” 

“Where is ‘your’ country?” 

“Virginia.” 

“Where is that?” 

“A long way from here . Pray won't you take it?” 

“No—no! I am not afraid of him—or any man! You 
shall see!” And, turning her back she stooped and swinging 
round, showed upon her pink, open palm a small silver- 
hafted knife or stiletto. “A gipsy woman sold it to me,” 
she explained, “it is a charm against all dangers.” 

“Why do you carry such a thing, lady? A pistol were 
better.” 

“Who are you?” she demanded when she had restored 
the dagger to its hidden resting-place. 

“My name is David,” he answered. 

“David—what ?” 

“Nemo, lady.” 

“It sounds foreign.” 

“It is foreign.” 

“IT have never met anyone like you before.” 

“And never wili again!” he answered gravely, “For 
I have- lately come up out of hell.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That, but for you, I might have crawled miserably to a 
miserable end. . Will you give me your hand?” 

Unhesitatingly she obeyed, and for a moment they stood 
thus looking into each other’s eyes: 


“Please, ma’am,” said David a little diffidently, “will you 
tell me your name?” 

“Anticlea,” she answered. “It’s a hateful name! He gave 
it to me because it is the name of a miserable creature 
who sinned and suffered and died hundreds of years ago , 

“And yet it is a beautiful name, I think!” said David, 
“Yes, a beautiful name Some day, lady, soon or 
late, I shall come back, and I hope, in better case,” said he 
in his soft accent ‘But whether or no, I shall always 
remember you gratefully—reverently. When I was a little 
lad my mother taught me to say this prayer 

you awake r be you Sleeping 


g 


May angels huve you in their keeping! 
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In the moon’s pallid beam Anticlea, her. 
long hair wild, her night robe awfully’ 
bedabbled— 


a 
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“So I leave you with my mother’s 
prayer to—shield you from evil.” 

Then stooping suddenly, he pressed 
his lips to her hand and strode away 
leaving her staring after him like one 
in a dream. 


T was a small, snug inn remote from 

the highway, shaded by three tall 
trees, and with a couple of wooden 
benches beside the door, to allure the 
wearied traveller. David stretched him- 
self upon the nearest bench and stared 
idly at the signboard above his head, a weatherbeaten es- 
cutcheon whereon, in half-obliterated lettering, he made 
out the words: 


THE REARING HORSE 
Jno. Vokes. 


Chancing to turn his head, he became aware of a broad- 
shouldered man, roughly clad, who leaned upon a staff, a very 
formidable-looking fellow, unkempt, haggard, and dusty 
with travel. 

With that easy good-fellowship peculiar to him, David 
beckoned him. 

“You look spent, friend. Come and sit down with me. . 

“Sit with ye, is it?” exclaimed the man harshly: “God 
love ye, chum, ye’re the first to say a friendly word to me 
since I set fut in England,” and sinking upon the bench 
wearily he sat awhile, chin on breast, staring before him 

“You was a-lookin’ at th’ old sign, yonder!” said he 
suddenly, pointing upward with his staff. “I minds it bein’ 
painted, chum.” 

“It must have looked very different then!” said David. 


” 


yh different as—I did... .” 
" you lived here, once ?” 

“Born ‘ere. You’ve never ’eard the name Bowker, ‘ave 
ye. . Ben Bowker?” 

“No. I’m a stranger—from overseas. You too have 
lived abroad, my friend?” 


“Fifteen long year, chum! Austrayley..... “Botany 
Bay—that’s me!” .; 
“Ah!” exclaimed ‘David, “You mean... ?” 


“I mean,” said the man, scowling on the distance again, 
“T mean as I’m a ‘lag’... .a time-expired convict . 
attempted murder—that’s me!” Here was silence a while: 

“Friend Bowker,” said David in his soft, pleasant voice, 
“tell me about your trouble.” 

“No!” snarled Bowker, “No—not me! Why should the 
likes o’ me trust the likes 0’ you?” 

“Because I’m a friendless wanderer like yourself.” 

“You look more like one o’ the gentry, dammem!” 

“And yet, I’m truly as friendless, as destitute as you, 
Ben Bowker, more so—lI’ve neither bread to eat nor money 
to buy.” 

san hat—are ye ’ungry, then? ec ad enough to eat along 

* Number Two ’Undred and One?” 

° eT ry me!” said David. 

Scowling, Ben Bowker arose and strode into the little 
inn whence he presently issued bearing a tray whereon was 
a crusty loaf, a thick slab of cheese, lettuce, onions and 
two large tankards topped by creamy foam. And thus, 
seated in the pleasant sunshine, David Loring broke bread 
with ex-convict Two Hundred and One. Lifting his half- 
emptied tankard to his gloomy companion, David nodded 
cheerily : 

“Happier days!” said he. 

“No!” growled the man, shaking his head, “There ain’t 
no ’appy days for me, chum —there never will be. 
ye see—-I’ve lost ’er .. . . mv little Nan!” 

“Ah,” said David gently, pe mean.... dead?” 

“Worse!” growled the ex-convict, “Worse! She’s adrift 
in the world somewheeres, and I can’t find no trace of her. 
Looked ’igh an’ low I ’ave ... . questioned all them as 
ever knowed ’er, aye, even ’er old mother, pore soul! 
Tramped the country lookin’ for ’er, I ‘ave, ever since I 
come back . Some says she’s dead, and others says 
she’s overseas, and some tell as she’s .. . . in London. . 
my little Nan—!” 

“Then why not come back with me to London... . 
will seek her together, four eyes are better than two! aie, 
what do you say, Ben Bowker?” 

“I says NO! If I ‘can’t find my lass I know wheer I 
can find—’im!” 

“You mean your enemy ?” 

“Ay—" im !” 

“And when you do find him—how then?” 

“No matter!” 

“Anyway I can’t find ’er so I'll make an end of—'im, ay 
will! And if I’m for the topping-cheat arterwards well, 
I'll dance the Noogate Hornpipe as brisk as any other un- 
fort’nate. So you go your way and I'll go mine and mum’s 
the word! And if so be as you're destitoot, why here’s 
for ye, chum!” Saying which, Bowker drew forth a net- 
purse from which he extracted two guineas. 

“No, no!” exclaimed David, “No, no, Ben Bowker—in- 
deed I couldn’t!” 

“Couldn’t? O and why not? Is it because I’ve been a 
convict? Why, damme, the money was come by honest! 
’Tis money I worked for, years ago, money I put by for 
my weddin’. . . I tell ye—Stow it, pal.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I means as there’s a queer cove twigging of us. Now 
is it me he’s a-watching or only you? It ain’t neither... . 
he’s a-watching someone be’ind ’im. All’s bowmon, pal, 
it’s only a peddler.” 

Glancing round David beheld the peddler in question ap- 
proaching, a shortish, broad-shouldered man who sported 
such a proportion of beard and whiskers as left little of his 
features to be seen except a pair of very bright eyes. About 
his neck hung a variety of scarves, laces, ribbons and the like. 

“Arternoon gents, an’ a werry fine arternoon it be!” he 
accosted them. “Wot d’ye lack, gents? An’ ’andsome neck- 
erchief in silk or cotton? Or vhat d’ye say to a pair o’ laces, 
a penknife with an edge like a razor, a brush, and shall ve 
say a comb? Come, gents!” 

“Nothing, thank you,” said David, while Ben Bowker 
merely scowled. 

“Wot—nothink ?” enquired the peddler, no whit abashed, 
“Why then, wot about an ’at, young master? I’ve a nice 
soft ’at as will fit you to an ’air—” From his pack he ex- 
tracted a shapeless something which by sundry slaps on his 
thigh, and dexterous pulls and twists, he transformed into a 
soft, felt hat, gray of color and ornamented by a broad 
white ribbon. 

“Look at it!” he exclaimed holding it out upon his fist, 
“Here’s an ’at as is fit for the Prince Regent ’isself! There 
ain’t another like it in all Sussex, and dirt cheap at fi’-bob 

"arf a crown... two shillings ...say eighteen 
pence !” 

“Friend Bowker,” said David, putting on the hat, “T'll 
take this and wear it gratefully. And, because I’ve con- 
ceived a great liking for you, I'll borrow your two guineas 
—if you're still minded to lend them—hoping to meet and 
repay you soon—” 

Long after Ben Bowker had trudged out of sight David 
lay drowsily a-sprawl on the bench reflecting upon the 
divers incidents of this most eventful day. Gradually he be 
came troubled by a sound that grew to a stentorious 
breathing—wherefore he opened drowsy eyes and beheld a 
huge head stooped above him, saw a face surrounded by a 
weatherbeaten fur cap and framed in lank hair, an unlovely 
face rendered yet more sinister by [Tur:: to page 84] 
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SOWIES WUTCOWERY FLACE 


ral ACQUELINE ARDRES in her ragged loveliness 
CYVZ¥, feEXS| had seemed to embody the wild spirit of that 
mountain farm where the young _ illustrator, 
West Halton, discovered her. Child though she was 
she filled his young thoughts. When her mother 
married for the second time the millionaire, P. J. Connor— 
Jacqueline went away to school, and Halton, remaining to 
paint, fell captive to the seductive charms of the mountain 
girl, Tanya Larisch. Only for a while however— then his 
better nature, his art and winter in New York claimed him. 









HEN the Majestic sailed, Jacqueline Ardres went out of 

the life of J. West Halton. To youth the past is not 
only dead—it never even lived—and yesterday is a million 
years ago. 

West settled once more among his fellows. He went 
occasionally where young men of his kind foregathered 
with young women of his kind—to dances, theatres, the 
opera; to weekends on Long Island, in Westchester. He 
made luncheon dates and tea dates with nice, nearly-nice, 
and not-very-nice girls—all recruits to the young, younger 
or youngest sets. Once or twice he patronized parties 
where some button-head entertained young ladies from the 
Follies or the Frolic. 

But mostly his leisure and working hours were spent in 
his studio. Here, in blue blouse and paint-stiffened trou- 
sers, West caressed his Muse. 

His was a full life, and it was enormously to the boy’s 


« 


redit that he lived 
it so energetically, 
because no cruelty 
of necessity 
spurred him; roof, 
bed and board did 
not depend upon 
his efforts. 

Connor did not 
return either that 
spring, or summer 
or the following 
autumn. Another 
winter passed and 
in December Hal- 
ton went to the 
West Indies to 
paint, returning in 
late March lug- 
his plunder, stacks of canvases ablaze with color. 





ging 
It was not until the first of the following September 


that West again encountered Roger Aylward. They met 
on Fifth Avenue one golden morning, the younger man 
walking blithely down town to his studio; the other ex- 
ercising himself northward, his club the ultimate goal. 

Aylward’s color was bright, his eye clear, and he seemed 
unusually animated and vigorous. The reason for his 
lively gait and color became apparent with his first words: 

“P. J. and family sail on Saturday,” he announced. 

“On Saturday next?” 

“They are; P. J., wife, and kiddie . .. And I tell you, 
West, I’m glad those two years are ended. If he’d stayed 
another year I’d have gone over. I have been incredibly 
bored.” 

“Are they coming to New York?” inquired West, guiltily. 


HEY’LL stay here a day or two. But P. J. writes that 

he wants to go up to Ardres Farm as soon as possible. 
By the way, I have P. J.’s letter in my pocket—” He 
fumbled for it: “There’s a message in it for you—” 

He found the letter; they stepped back to the semi- 
privacy of a portico, and Aylward, searching the pages, 
found what he was looking for and read aloud: 

“Anne and I have written to a few friends to come up to Ardres 
Farm for September; but we don’t want too many there when 
we're shooting. No! And now this is what I’d say; you're to 
tell West Halton that he’s expected at Ardres Farm, and that 
we'll never take no for an answer.” 
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“The King in Yellow, “The Firing Gne; 
‘The Fighting Chance’, The HiJackers,"etc. 


**You’re cruel,’’ she said, sob- 
bing. “If you knew what my 
life is like—the loneliness’’ 


Aylward paused, scanned the heavily written page in si 
lence, then: 

“Here’s Jacqueline’s postscript,’ he said, and read it to 
West: 

“Tell Mr. Halton please to come. I’m dying to see our 
house again and I'd like to have him there when we arrive.” 

He folded the letter and looked at West. “Well?” he in 
quired smilingly, “you have your orders. Will you obey them ?” 

“It’s extremely kind of Mr. Connor—” he hesitated. 

“Yes,” said Aylward, “it’s friendly. They’re friendly peo- 
ple. You know there aren’t so very many friendly folk in 
the world .... Did you know that?” 

“It’s mighty nice of them .... I’m almost ashamed to 
go—” 

“You come along with me en Saturday,” he said, patting 
the young fellow’s shoulder. “Ten twelve; I'll have your 
tickets. Be at the gate by ten.” 

They shook hands and parted, West continuing his way 
down town. 

He had not gone a dozen steps before he was sorry for 
his decision. For now, in the imminence of meeting Jac 
queline, that indefinable irritation, long dormant, began to 
possess him again. 

What disturbed him about Jacqueline was her poten- 
tiality for disturbing him; interfering with intention; with 
liberty of choice; usurping thought; invading his mind 
and filling spaces there in spite of him—spaces he desired 
to reserve for other more important and personal matters 


HERE was an undeniable charm about Jacqueline Ardres 
—more charm, perhaps, of mind than of personality 

Yet he remembered that her personality had engaged him, 
too, the essential honesty of her .... And there was a 
tenderness to her which also had infected him. 

Roger Aylward’s car, which had been sent to Ardres 
Farm a day in advance, met them at the flag station 

“This looks like a brand new road,” said West, as they 
sped smoothly northward. 

“It is,” nodded Aylward. “One of P. J.’s.” 

“Good heavens,” said West, “it’s twenty miles long if it 
goes all the way to Ardres Farm.” 

“Tt goes all the way,” nodded Aylward carelessly. 

Some faint idea of the enormous Wealth and power of 
P. J. Connor for the first time filtered through West’s com 
prehension in terms of figures. As they approached the 
south side of the hill West began to see more of Connor’s 
work—a mile of nine-foot masonry wall on the left; a vista 
between double rows of lindens; then a small stone house 
built into the wall, and a service gate, between the grilles 
of which stretched the service road bordered by old fashioned 
flowers. Beyond, two water towers of stone and other low 
buildings with high-pitched slate rcofs and gilt weather- 
vanes atop. 
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The car stopped at a white pillared portico and a smiling 
Japanese opened the door 

West got out and gazed around at the lawn and the flow 
ers; at the circular pool which speuted water; at the plant 
ings of evergreens and the border beds of old-time flowers 

Then he looked up at the house. It had been carried out 
logically along its old dignified lines—the older wing, as 
before, containing the kitchen, but this now had been moved 
to the other side; a servants’ dining and sitting-room re- 
placed the old sitting-room; the part of the building dating 
from 1800 was now exclusively the master’s quarters; and 
here was a handsome but very simple living-room, giving 
on lawn and garden, and a pillared veranda level with the 
grass. In the border beds some perennials were out ot 
bloom——only a few larkspurs and hollyhocks were left; but 
thickets of lilies bloomed fragrantly; foxgloves, late phlox 
ind great sheaves of lilac-tinted and perfumed butterfly 
bush pushed their spikes as high as the wall Pansies 
ageratum, candytuft, portulaca, bordered everything. Som: 
beds were masses of calendula, orange sunflowers, orang? 
tinted dahlias, and snow-white dwarf phlox 

The sky was blue, the air still. Long bars of ruddy sur 
hine fell athwart the tr 
across the velvet turf 


anc lay between blue shadows 


HIS is charming,” said West a low voice, trying in 
his memory to reconstruct this hilltop as he remembered 


t—a shabby, weedy place of scrub, fallow, and rotting 
fences, with buckwheat stubble bevond 

“I believe you are to paint the family portraits,” said 
Aylward, seriously 

The voung man reddened wit! irprise and a sense of 
his own shortcoming ‘Wl told you that?” he asked 

It was in one of Jacqueline’s postscript If,” he added, 
milingly, “Jacqueline really resembles the photograph she 
sent me from Paris, your job won't be verv unpleasant 
West 

I suppose she’s changed Ot our I 
picture her as she wa 

No; she hasn't changed j O more so—vou 
know—filled in according to plar She hadn’t her full 
growth when we were here befor She was rather a 
skinny child—you remember ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Rather inclined to be grubby, t if you ask me,” added 
the elder man “We she and Anne, t eem trans- 
figured. Or the French photographer flatters them out 


**We’ve got a man 
dying over at 
Welch Verril’s. 
He shot and killed 
a girl this morn- 
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ing.’’ 





rageously.” 
“Mrs Connor 
too?” : 
“Rather 
She’s a very hand 
some woman—” 
A maid came 
and summoned \ 
them to their 
rooms 
After dinner, by 
discreetly shaded 
electric light in 
th living-room, 
Aviward drew 
from his breast 
pocket the photo- 
graphs and handed 
them to West 
He said: “P 
hasn’t changed . 
Mrs. Connor cer 
tainly is handsome... Very I can see she _ has 
changed.” He passed back the two photographs; took the 
third closer to the light and stood examining it in silence 
Aylward was quite right; Jacqueline had merely filled 
in according to the plan upon which God had constructed 
her 
If Jacqueline really had become a facsimile of this 
photograph she was scarcely the girl he had known. . 
No; not that girl Scarcely like any type of girl he 
could remember knowing—or even seeing’... . : An unusual 
type Clever man to so bring out the glowing vitality- 
to so cleverly reveal the radiance of an unsmiling face- 
or was it smiling faintly ?—or was it that inward radiance 
now and suddenly remembered 
The throat and shoulders and arms were slender but 


ed 


full .. Seemed quite flawless, he thought... . It 
seemed that she had bobbed her hair... . . A girl with 
such a head, so shaped and poised, could, of course, venture 
to wear a mass of curls all over it . . . He hadn’t remem- 
bered that Jacqueline’s head was so symmetrical .... Or 


that her upper lip was so short and curly . . . . He’d for- 
gotten about these proportions—about the modelling of the 
nose and nostrils . . . Her eyes always had been rather 
lovely And—were those the rough, water-reddened. 
und uncared-for little hands? 


VANES HSnTeoicny FLACE 


He lifted his eyes to hers, and felt a vague shock as 
though her own had consciously returned the glance. 

Connor’s telegram to Aylward said that they were mo- 
toring through from New York. 

Aylward got it that morning over the telephone from 
Drifting River, and went out across the lawn where he saw 
West sitting on a stone bench by the pool. 

“They’re on their way,” said Aylward with happy brevity. 
West looked up as though slightly startled. 

“They’re motoring through,” added Aylward, “—probably 
irrive late this afternoon.” ... 

He went on a few steps, turned partly: “I say, did you 
take Jacqueline’s photograph out of my room?” 

“I’m sorry. I wanted to look at the clever photography 
again. I'll go up now and put it back on your dresser—” 

“It’s all right. She'll give me another—” 

He continued on toward the alders, letting himself out of 
the garden through a little door in the wall. West, still 
slightly flushed, returned to his study of the goldfish. 

He wasn’t thinking about them, however. 

As for his larcenous behaviour 
in regard to the photograph, he 
had always, hitherto, returned 
it as surreptitiously as he pur- 
loined it . . . . Had no thought 
of retaining it on his own dresser ; 

no particular wish to do so, 
he supposed. Until this morning, 
leaning against his shaving glass 
when he decided to let it remain 
.... No definite idea of perma- 
nent robbery ... . But he 
thought he’d leave it there. 

He had made some sketches. . 
Some .. . Out on the road the 
shimmering vistas of goldenrod 
had thrilled and challenged him. 
Half a mile down toward Drifting 
River he had pitched his easel by 
a crumbling stone wall edging the 
alders on the east side of the 
road, which did not belong to 
the Ardres Farm estate. 

And there, just by the alder- 
shaded wall, he had met with a 
disquieting adventure. 

It began by a girl coming 
out of the alders and leaping over 
the wall. Recognition was mu- 

« tual—not effusive on his part. 

“. But Tanya Larisch was en- 

F chanted—a lithe, careless, grace- 
F ful creature still, with an added 
brilliancy of color and a full- 
lipped, reckless smile that was 
more audacious, than he remem- 
bered. 

The young man was polite; the 
girl warmly receptive. Some- 
times she leaned back against the 
wall, sometimes vaulted up and 
sat on it swinging -her legs; or 
came behind him to’ look at his 
sketch; or sauntered at hazard, 
hands on hips—always in lithe, 
nervous motion, always in every 
movement a velvet-eyed provo- 
cation 

“How long will you be up here?” she asked. 

“TI don’t know.” 

“T guess they won’t want me to help,” she said, laughing 
“not with all those fancy people and Japanese.” 

He went on painting, coolly aware that never again 
could there ever be any attraction for him in this girl—not 
if she were the last girl left on earth. 

“T guess you’ve got a new sweetheart since I last saw 
you,” she said smilingly, “—haven’t you?” 

“Oh, about a dozen. I’m collecting a zenana.” 

‘“‘A—what ?” 

“A harem.” 

At that she threw back her head and fairly rippled with 
laughter 

“I'd like to belong,” she said. “Do you want another?” 

“No; it’s full; and there’s a long waiting list, Tanya.” 

He held out his hand, and was sorry, because she was in- 
clined to retain it. 

She was still standing there when he started to ascend 
the hill. He did not look back again. 

All that had happened on the second day of his arrival 
at Ardres Farm. The following day, supposing that the 
girl understood and would keep clear of him, he pitched 
his easel on the same spot to finish the two sketches. 

Tanya appeared; and he had rather a disagreeable time 
with her—even painful—for the girl unexpectedly dissolved 
into tears and he was ashamed to have anybody see them 
on the road. 


OU’RE very cruel,” she said, sobbing. “If you knew 
what my life is like—the loneliness—” A picture of 
Nick Larisch’s shanty in the winter woods followed. 

So he had kept away from the road, and did comparatively 
little painting for a day or two. 

Also, to his disgusted relief, meeting Tessie Wessels, and 
stopping fora modicum of polite gossip which is the custom of 
the country, he learned about several matters of local interest. 

“Hain’t you seen Tanya yet?” Mrs. Wessels had inquired 
archly. “I kinda ’s’picioned you was sweet on her.” 

And, as West professed grave surprise at any such con- 
jecture : 
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“Waal,” said Tessie, “Ross Chase got her.” 

“What?” he said sharply. 

“Ross Chase got her,” repeated the grassed one. “She’s 
his girl, she is .... That’s the talk down to the village, 
but I dunno.” . 

An unpleasant mental picture of Chase left a slight frown 
on West’s face. 

“He’s a nawful man,” said Tessie in a hushed voice, “— 
he’s crool an’ he’s cunning, too—him and that Catlin—” 

“Why on earth doesn’t the village put him in jail, or run 
him out of town?” asked West. 

“They’re scared. Everyone’s scared of Ross Chase. Why, 
he’d just as soon shoot your cows, or set fire to your barn— 
or mebbe kick you to death like he did once to a poor 
Polack that was working for him—or, so they tell.” 

“If P. J. Connor ever comes here to live,” remarked 
West, “he'll see that men like Chase are under control. 
Perhaps he’ll take up the matter anyway. He’s that kind 
of man, Mrs. Wessels.” 

Although he cared nothing about the girl—even with her 
red mouth marred with lies—somehow West knew that 
the girl did like him, was really happy to see him once more 
—pathetically pleased—it was horrible to think of her as 
the prey of Ross Chase—a , disconcerting and repulsive 
affair if indeed it were true. 


UT, he thought, these people are malicious gossips. It 
may not be true... . 

He did not go again to paint goldenrod. But just the 
night before, strolling on the road by moonlight, the girl who 
evidently had been waiting for him, came from the shelter 
of some maples and accosted him so pitifully that he stopped 
and tried kindly again to make her understand. 

Then, almost before they had exchanged a dozen words, 
they heard somebody walking in the misty, moonlit alders 
behind them, and Tanya turned like a flash and ran back 
toward the clump of maples. Here a pool of shade spread, 
impenetrable, ghostly with night mist. 

Once, turning to look back, West thought he saw a man 
enter the shadows—two voices, one gruff, the other plead- 
ing—After a moment, listening and gazing, he turned and 
sauntered on toward Ardres Farm. 

Of all these things was West thinking as he sat that 
morning on the stone bench by the pool and looked down 
at the fat goldfish swimming in crystalline depths. 

Once, very far away, he heard a gunshot. He guessed, 
absently, that it might be Aylward shooting at some hawk 
He did not know that the shot came from the Verril 
Farm .... The passing signal for Tanya. But how was 
he to know? 

Aylward came back just before luncheon was announced. 

“Did you see anything?” inquired West, as they walked 
slowly toward the veranda. 

“Lots of pheasant.” 

“T heard you shoot about ten o'clock.” 

“T didn’t shoot.” 

“Oh .... I supposed it was you.” 

“No; I didn’t see even a hawk.” 

They continued on up stairs to their rooms. 


— 


ATER, carefully parting his hair, Aylward called out 
West: 

“If you want to keep that photograph of Jacqueline, all 
right.” 

“Thanks—if you really don't mind.” 

After a pause to dry his features on a towel: 

“That’s a lovely picture of a young girl,” 
Aylward. 

“Yes,—it is.” 

“There’s a soul behind those eyes... . I suppose P. J. 
saw it peeping out at him... . Probably it was looking 
out at you and me, too . . But I didn’t notice it... . 
Did you?” 


0 


remarked 


“No.” 
“No; of course we didn’t. We're not fools, either. We're 
clever enough, educated, intelligent ... . : And you are par- 


ticularly accomplished, West. You're a trained observer; 
educated especially to discern what we laymen don’t even 
suspect in human beings... . : And yet you never noticed 
what P. J. saw in that ragged child’s brown eyes.” 

West flushed slightly. They went down stairs to lunch. 

About three o’clock Aylward began to fuss and look at 
his watch and get up from the veranda chair and sit down, 
and make little excursions around the lawn. 

Several times he went outside the gates and walked up 
and down the highway. After one of these sallies he said 
to West who was reading on the veranda: 

“A man driving a Ford car called out to me somethirg 
about a murder at the Verril Farm.” 

West looked up from his book startled, “Murder?” he 
repeated. 

“TI thought he said so; he was driving pretty fast... 
That’s the farm on the hill northeast of the village 

“Yes; Welch Verril’s farm ....Who was murdered? 
Did he say?” 

“He was driving so fast I couldn’t catch what he said. 
There were two State Troopers in the car.” 

After a moment’s frowning reflection, West resumed his 
reading. 

He knew nobody at that squalid place ....It was a 
miserably lawless region, anyway, that tolerated such a 
man as Ross Chase. 

Still frowning he read on for a while, his mind disturbed 
by thoughts of Tanya, too, evcaed by memory of sordid 
rumour linking her with Chase. 

“I’m going out to walk down the road,” said Aylward, 
“they'll come from the southward, you know... . I'll 
just saunter along in that direction on the chance of their 
picking me up... . Do you want to come?” 


” 
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West politely declined. He watched the older man 
striding impatiently down the drive and through the gate 
He laid his book carefully aside, stood up, looked absently 
about, went into the house and ascended to his room. 

After he’d looked at her photograph for a while he said 
aloud: 

“That sort of thing isn’t possible— 
by that. 

He went, presently, to a larger mirror to survey himself. 
He hated the natural wave in his blond hair and, tried 
to brush it out straight when wet. 

He fussed with his bow-tie for a while and finally ended 
by taking off his collar, removing the offending tie, and 
choosing another. 


” 


whatever he meant 


HEN he lay down on the lounge. Then he got up and 

carefully brushed his hair smooth again. Then he took 
the photograph from his dresser, carried: it to the lounge, 
lay down comfortably to study it. 

It was the most beautiful picture of a woman that ever 
he had seen. 

A faint warm breeze stirred the curtains at the open 
window above his head and caressed his hair as he lay 
thinking. He turned, resting one cheek on the cushion, and 
closed his eyes. 

The room was golden with the setting sun when he un- 
closed his eyes and lay gazing at somebody seated near him. 
Confused he sat up, blinded still by the receding mist of 
sleep. 

“Jacqueline,” he said. 

She was looking at him curiously, intently, through the 
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“You can’t mean 

that you still feei— 

that way—toward 
me ?’’ 


confusing golden light. 
He got up in silence; she rose too. 
“West” she cried joyously. 
Her picture had prepared him in a measure—but not for 


her color—not for the slender beauty of her. 

“Good heavens,” he said in a low voice. 

Then the girl began to laugh, and stretched out both 
hands to him. 

“It’s—it’s wonderful to see you,” he stammered. 

“Oh, West! Oh, this is all too wonderful! I wasn’t sure 
you’d come—” She became inarticulate—lovely, dumb, her 
youthful beauty pulsating, glowing like a flower in the 
golden light which was deepening to a rosy hue in the room. 

“And I asieep!” he said. 

“Daddy discovered you. Mother and I came to peep in 
at you several times. Finally I decided to come in and wait 
. . . . How did you happen to be holding my photograph ?” 

The laughing question, laughingly intended, oddly enough 
silenced them both. 

As they went down stairs together, he was perfectly con- 
scious that he had been shot to pieces—strangely, calmly 
certain of it—and was realizing now that he had foreseen 
the event—perhaps always, somehow, had blindly harbored 
within him the latent germ of that conviction .... Prob 
ably buried deep under inculcated inhibitions .... But it 
had always been there—from his first contact with the 
ragged child at the foot of the stairs—at that instant—he 
was certain of that, now. 

“There’s mother,” said a supernaturally angelic voice in 
his ear. 


He went out to the veranda, {Turn to page 78] 
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= }ELIRIUM! Rosebuds and Mechlin! Glimmering 
| satin and golden hair; soft whispers; music 
millions of faces; choking collar and ice-cold 
hands. Daphne beside him, gracefully erect with 
lowered eves but no sign of nervousness about 
her. Bold, resolute words issuing from a white surplice and 
tremulous, rasping answers promising vaguely all sorts of 

impressive things 

Married 

Everything easy all at once. Daphne cuddling, helpless as 
a drowned kitten. Friendly faces springing up everywhere 
from the chaos of spring millinery. All over, and what was 
there to be scared about ? 

Yet lock upon the Carters six months later in their kitchen 
ette apartment, confronting the problems that will continue 
to beset young couples as long as there are wedding rings 

The change began in Daphne with something her friend 
Nina Evers, said; “Life isn’t a playground. It’s a long flight 
of stairs, and you may sit on the bottom step—or climb, 
just as you wish. You are taken at your own valuation, m 
dear. If you claim success you will have it.” 

The smart philosophy remained with Daphne like an echo 
On the day she went down to Thorneycroft to see an old 
school friend, her unrest assumed tangible shape. The nostal 
gia that is the Nemesis of her sex seized upon her. She saw a 
house. That night she spoke 

“We must have a home,” she said \ home is the founda 
tion of success—” 

“Wrong \ good job is the foundatior \ hom 
ladder.” 

“Of course, if you are going to laugh at me 

He ruffled his hair tempt Ye it 
home is where the heart is’” | I sel enta 

“Don't be sill Ul Por I lreadiu in ear 
You know that we haven't made ghtest effort to 
We're still sitting on the | 

“But we're there togeth 

Her chin began to quiver. “S¢ how it has turned ¢ 
as we expected. And we had tl! \ t wedding, suc 
perfect trousseau! Oh, Tommy, wl iren't we ri 

He looked at her, hurt.“/ am r I thought you were, to 

; Her adoring eves, ra it his, ¢ t i wer, but sh 
continued accusingly, wi he writ! “Is this anythir 
like our plans, our drear H your salar en ra 
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and do they think any more of 
you at the office because you are 
a married man? Have we climbed 
or are we standing still? Worse 
We are sitting down and the 
world is passing us by. And this 
has got to stop.” 

“Great guns,” Tommy exclaimed with respect, “I didn’t 
know you could spiel like that! What started you?” 

She placed a large square card in his hand. “Everything is 


explained,” her triumphant smile seemed to say 


He examined the card without enlightenment . . . A face 
smiled up at him,—the broad, good-natured face of an elderly 
gentleman, smooth, bald, rubicund—a countenance to inspire 
goodwill and confidence as its smile claimed a knowledge of 
all things and offered alibi for everything unpleasant. At the 
bottom of the card was a line . . “The Bountiful Friend” in 
clear, running chirography, and underneath this ‘n smaller 
tvpe, a street mame and number. Business street, business 
number. 

“Who is the guy and what does he sell ?”” Tommy demanded 

“You are unkind to speak in that tone,’ Daphne said 
coldly, “as though you expected a trap of some sort. That 
guy’ is the way out of this rut.” She sent a slighting glance 
around the apartment. “He can make it possible for us to 
have friends—to meet the right sort of people. . . He is the 

foundaticn.” 

“Looks more like a cushion to me,” said Tommy unfeel 

lv, “but go on, dear. Let’s have the rest of your story.” 

Amazingly, Daphne burst into tears. “We must have a 

me!” she cried with heart-breaking emphasis 

lommy stared, but he was a human being before he be- 

e a married man. “Why, little girl,” he cried, opening 
lis arms, “you’re not happy! What a brute I’ve been!” 

\fter her triumphant moment Daphne began to speak 
ipidly in the low, monotonous voice that carries all before 
t. Impossible to remonstrate, to argue 

We must have a home, Tommy. When birds mate they 

’t go sleeping under strange hedges with a thousand other 
virds. They build a nest of their own. Imagine! Early 
Italian living-room with a big, comfy chair for my own 
fear when he comes home so tired, and the tiniest little 
lining-room—almost a nook. Kitchen—blue and white tiles 
oh, we must have it! We can be settled easily by next 
ind we can have the Haydens out for dinner .. .” 
mmy questioned through his dazed faculties. “Then 
u’ve found a place already 7” 

She nodded, radiant. “I can’t wait for you to see it. With 
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A story for every wife and every husband 

—the tale of two young people in Suburbia, 

and their struggle to put up a good front 
to the world—and to the neighbors 





Cassius looked hungrily at the bean pot, 
sniffing the fragrance like a hound 


« 
very little money—I reatly understand furniture. I took up 
interior decorating my last year—” 

“But how are we going to get the furniture?” 

She waved the card. “Perfectly easy. He says he will do 
it for us and he will. Instalments. All we have to do is to go 
there and pick out what we want. He sent me a nice, sweet 
personal letter the day after I looked at the house. He said 
so kindly and delicately that he knew all about how hard it 
is for young people to get a start and how terribly important 
it isto have a home of their own . . . He says he just love 
to help people to get on—he was young once, himself. li we 
are ever to begin living in the right way, we mustn't lose 
any more time.” 

There was something to be said for that. Better things had 
been expected, of course. All young married men got raises 
You saw them buying cars after awhile, and joining a 
country club. But nothing of this sort had happened to the 
Tommy Carters. His salary had not changed one dollar, 
once, it had even quivered on the brink of reduction 
Obviously, something was wrong, and perhaps Daphne was 
right. 


‘OU are taken at your own valuation,” said Daphne, her 

eyes limpid with truth. “I’m not planning for myself at 
all; your success means everything. I’m only trying to make 
you happy.” 

In the end he got a day off and went with her to select 
furniture for the new house. While neither would have ad- 
mitted the expectation of being waited upon by the Bounti- 
ful Friend himself, yet they exchanged a glance of disappoint- 
ment when, at their entrance, a flock of shrewd-looking 
young men surrounded them like a hedge; there was no sign 
of the benignant countenance which had lured them there, 
and the experience dissolved to a dream in which they knew 
nothing until they found themselves placing signatures to a 
set of ferocious contracts. 

The young Friends had found it simple to persuade Daphne 
to buv the best. “Because you see, dear,” she explained in an 
aside when she saw Tommy’s startled face, “it will help such 
a lot when the Haydens call if they see us with things lik« 
these. Mr. Hayden will be ashamed to offer you that pitiful 
salary when he sees our darling house.” 

It is a wise man and a better actor who can pass from th¢ 
care-free state of bachelorhood to marriage and betray no 
sign . . . Tommy Carter might have persuaded himseli 
that the edges were all taken care of but Miss Imogene oi 
the switchboard was not to be deceived. She looked after 
him with pity. 

“Gee, ain’t this getting married a scream? A year ago 
there wasn’t a niftier dresser than him, an’ now he’s got a 
twist in his neck from looking after the stray nickels in his 
clo’es. What .makes ‘em fall for it?” 

It was true that the slow, sure hand of worry had been 
laid upon Tommy Carter and he jested no more. Sometimes 
he caucht himself recalling the months before they were 
married; the gay wedding, the extravagant honeymoon, !t 
had looked so easy then. Other people were doing it, and 
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“It’s the Haydens,’’ he whispered, covering the mouthpiece with his hand, ‘‘Great Scott! What’ll I say?’’ 


vetting by with no more moncy than they had. Well, so were 
etting by, for that matter. They had the prettiest small 
house in Thorneycroft, and fairly good times, even if their 
friends were among thin-ice skaters like themselves 
Alone, Tommy would swear softly and blame everything 
he dog-gone house. If they had stayed where they be- 
the near-silk atmosphere of efficiency apartments, 
their own kind; among delicatessens, once-a-week 
theaters and Saturday sales, this would not have been 


mong 


O make it worse, they had not the compensation of any 
real progress, socially. The Pelton-Jones, who inhabited 
1e great gray mansion next door, paid not the slightest 
ttention to them, while the Haydens, who mattered more 


; she insisted upon doing 
ray of helping, she said. Tommy was not to 

must be satisfied to leave it to her. 
Well, t it seemed that he had, altogether, as she 
vatched him swing off to the station. She sank into the 
downy depths of the mulberry divan and abstracted from 
t ath huge pillow a long, pale blue envelope of business 
t Her mov nts were stealthy but at the same 
ime mechanical, as if it were her habit to examine such 
correspondence only when alone. She opened and glanced 
over the typewritten f ithout active consciousness for 
he was burnin liliar with every word. Stripped 
verbiage the text of the communication was a brief 


warning that owing to the complete failure of Mr. Thomas 
Carter to meet obligations to the undersigned, a representa- 
tive of the firm would call on Tuesday, the seventeenth, to 
irrange for an amicable settlement of the unpaid amount. . 
Polite to the last, the Bountiful Friend presented his 
ultimatum. 

Daphne looked desolately around the room which con- 
tained everything once measurable to happiness. There was 
the mulberry suite; the Sheraton dining-room; the ivory 
bedroom and beyond, the blue and white kitchen. Nothing 
was missing, yet there was a strange air of vacuity about the 
whole. The familiar furnishings became imbued with a 
singular transiency as though their castors were poised, ready 
to roll off down the street after the vanished commuters. 

Today was Tuesday the seventeenth! The letter had been 
concealed beneath the pillow for five days. Only Mrs. 
Thomas Carter and the sender knew of its existence. With 
the rumpled sheet in her hand Daphne sat down upon the 
divan .o think, as she had sat every morning since the post- 
man left the hateful thing in her box. The Bountiful Friend! 
How she had grown to loathe that smooth pseudonym, once 
so generous and kindly. She had parted with checks that 
never appeased the appetite of that grinning monster who 
after a few days appeared implacably for more. She had 
paid, paid, paid, yet with practised psychology he made her 
feel that she had paid nothing. Five months’ instalments 
past due! The furniture, the mulberry divan, did not belong 
to her. Tears gathered mistily. If the Haydens had only 
come to see them! If the Pelton-Jones—if anything had 


happened as they had planned! 

From the kitchen the voice of Mary Dugan’s ba 
her from her futile reverie. Mary came over every 
ing with the baby, after her own work was done, to wash 
the dishes and sweep for Daphne. The Dugans lived just 
behind the Carters and were very decent folk, indeed. Daphne, 
in lonely moments, had formed a habit of chatting with 
Mary on quite familiar terms. The Dugans, she learned, wert 
putting every extra dollar away toward the garage the) 
intended to buy in the fall ; 

“With children comin’ on, you need something 
said Mary. “You can’t begin too early to save for it 


roused 
morn 


secure,” 


” 


APHNE winced under this sort of talk. She and Tomm; 
never mentiored saving; there was nothing to save 
“When we bought our furniture,’ Mary went on, “I 
wanted nice things the worst way, but we beth said ‘the 
garage first? and we stuck to it. Building up a family is like 
putting in a foundation—one crooked, mealy brick can ruin 

the whole thing.” 

Daphne moved restlessly . . . The subject of foundations 
had no appeal for her just then. Nina Evers had presented 
the same philosophy with dis: 

“And that is the way to help your husband,” Mary said 
gravely, stating a fact. 

The doorbell rang. Mary tidied her hair and went to 
answer it. Her eyes were startled when she returned 

“It’s one of them that pushes in, anyway,” she whispered, 
“Why, Missus Carter, he’s examining your [Turn to page 46] 
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=e) OVEN FANEAUX has saved the life of 
= Clare Hautrive in a Majorcan gambling 





2 5Vo8 den and has then, under the name of 

2 ENS Brown and without revealing his identity 

SESE been engaged as the latter's chauffeur 

Roden was born under an evil star but in Hautriv 

he finds a euidance and friendship. He saves the lite of 

his employer during a severe illness and himself be 

comes ill. Clare falls in love with Roden’ ter 

Emilia. St Mildred, Roden’s elder brother é 

with an accident. Clare visits Emilia to pay her 

money due to Roden and to lend her additional (u 

He kisses her and i at tt propose t her when 

Jack Ewing, who has long been a suitor of Emili 

into the roor 

WING came up to the table. He had turned deathly pale, 
and the pupils of his eyes, expanding ana blackening tl 

: light iris, cave him the look of a cat abou spr 

that’s the wav you run vour housekeepin t? No won 

you could attord to cive r tt I It ht last | 


die?’’ 
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when vou were so high and mighty, you must have some 
card up your sleeve.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” enquired Emilia with 
flashing eves 

“What I want to know is—what's it for, eh? Thousand 
peseta notes—well—fellows don’t plank them down for 
nothing.” 
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“Tack, vou are out of your senses: go away 


Spanish 
Sunlight 


ByAnthony Pryde 


Author of ‘‘An Ordeal of Honor,’’ 
“The City of Lilies,’’ ‘‘Nightfall,’’ etc. 


Illustrated by James H. Crank 


“He won't marry you, my girl.” 

Clare’s light blade fell between them. “Shall I put him out 
of the room for you?” he asked Emilia. 

“You—you put me out of the room—you white woodlouse ?”’ 

“Not so loud, please.” 

Frasneda’s heavy tread was heard, going upstairs; a door 
opened and shut; Roden’s voice with its faint Spanish accent 
called: “Emilia, Emilia!” 

Emilia stood hesitating. Instantly Clare turned to her: 
“Ah, don’t distress yourself! I am not going to quarrel 
with your hot-tempered friend. I don’t forget that he has 
been up all night on your errands. Besides, your peace of 
mind is considerably mere important to me than Mr. Ewing’s 
t-tantrums—” ™ 

Ewing, from white, had turned crimson, and the impulse 
to spring showed in his braced muscles. Roden darted from 
the doorway and caught his arm but was thrown off. “Let 
me go, you young fool—let me get at him—” 

“Nor, on the whole, do I think he is going to quarrel with 
me.” Clare’s leisurely speech went on; his glance quitted 
Emilia to meet and hold his enemy. Clare was not only fear- 
less, he was in love with danger, enjoying the little scene, as 
he enjoyed any vivid bit of life played out before him. He 
waited a moment. Ewing stood paralysed, moving his head 
from side to side, like an animal brought up against bars. In 
the very crisis of action his will had failed, fascinated by the 
superior will, the tempered steel of a mind too delicate for 
irony, too strong for defiance, Instantly Clare, dis- 
dainfully generous in victory, dropped his point. 
Strolling out he sat down on the parapet in a patch 
of lilac shadow and fell to lighting a cigarette. 

“Emma?” 


MILIA had fetched a low chair and was sitting 
in it by the foot of St Mildred’s bed. “My own 


; darling, you mustn’t talk.” 

; St Mildred was deathly pale, but there was in- 
telligence in his black eyes, though they had the 

} dim and far-away look that comes of suffering and 


lassitude. “Fermin gone yet?” 

“Yes: but he’s to come up again to-night. You've 
broken three ribs, but the lung is not pierced, and 
so far as he can judge there’s nothing wrong inter- 
nally except very bad bruises.” 

“All right, old lady, don’t you worry. Only one-two things 
I'd like to say because they’re on my mind.” 

“What is it then, my dearest ?” 

“"S Carmen?” 

“Gone to bury an aunt.” 

“M’m .. Now mind, don’t go trying to get compensation 
out of tram people. Own fault. If I am worse hurt than F. 
thinks and if I die, you won’t, will you? Promise.” 

“Not in any circumstances to try to get compensation out 
of the tram people: yes, I promise.” 

“'S right. I know you won’t weaken on it however hard 
up . . How off for money?” 

“Rolling! Three thousand pesetas in my pocket.” 

“Three ‘S 

“Yes, Mr. Hautrive has paid all Roden’s arrears of wages 
and lent me two thousand pesetas into the bargain. Isn’t it 
good of him?” 

“Emma—heard Jack down below while old F. was pulling 
me about.” Emilia started. “Didn’t follow all of it, but 
enough. Emma, ’s Mr. Hautrive fond of you?” Emilia’s 
fiery blush was a fairly explicit rep!.— “’S he asked you to 
marry him?” 

“Not yet. But I think he was going to, when Jack came in 
He’s waiting in the garden now.” 

Faith in Clare’s honour was as natural to St Mildred as 
suspicions were to Jack Ewing. “’N’ when he does what 
you going to say?” 

“T was going to say yes,” replied the docile Emilia, scorched 
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Slowly Emilia had begun to undulate to the rhythm of piano and violin and her own harsh castanets 


by confusion, but incapable of denying this gentlest of 
inquisitors 

“Emr you mustn’t marry him.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because he’s a gentleman and you ain’t what people call 
a lady.” 


ar, you ain’t a Santa Cilia.” 

“Oh!” 

“In yourself I’m sure you're as fine a lady as any in the 
land,” St Mildred said, his voice, which had been very weak, 
growing firmer. “But there’s no getting over our situation, 
and fellows in Mr. Hautrive’s position think a lot of that 
It’s like taking advantage of a man, to let him, because he’s 
in love and silly over you, to land him in a tangle that he’s 
safe to wish himself out of afterwards.” 

“You think, if Mr. Hautrive married me, he would wish 
himself free afterwards?” Emilia inquired. She was almost 
stunned by the sudden unexpected blow, but she held herself 
erect under it. 

s, old lady, I'm afraid he would. And then look at me 
and Roden. I ain’t the sort of brother-in-law—Mind, ’tisn’t 
that he wouldn’t be nice to me. ’S been no end nice to me 
And ‘tisn’t that we’re poor. ’S not the silly sort that gives you 
the cold shoulder because you’ve got on a shabby coat. But 
I ain't a gentleman. And even Roden But even that’s not 


all. . Emma dear . . you couldn’t marry him without telling 
him about Réné ‘n all that time you danced in a cabaret 
in Paris.” 

“No, of course not. I never thought of it. How stupid 
of me!” 

“°S afraid of this,” St Mildred whispered. “Ought to have 
warned you sooner. Only it’s all come so quickly——” 

“Never mind, it isn’t too late. If I do tell him everything 
and if he stil-—-” 

“No, dear.” 

“Oh! not even then?” 


HATEVER you say he’ll only hear your voice. He’s 
in love with you and he’ll put his own colour over it, 
make something pretty of it, like a picture. Which it wasn’t, 
and by ’n’ by he’! think over it and remember and under- 
stand. He knows what those Paris dancing halls are like.” 
Having said all, St Mildred turned his face from the light 
and fell asleep; if that could be called sleep which was so 
near stupor. But Emilia went over to the window and stood 
leaning her forehead on her arm. 

“What am I to him, after all? His valet’s sister! Sister to 
the boy who blacks his shoes! Is it likely he really would 
want to marry me? And then I’ve another lover already, a 
nice rival for Mr. Hautrive!” She laughed. “Didn’t he see 
me in Jack’s arms? and a moment after I gave him my hand 
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to kiss! Must not that have 
seemed strange to a man 
like Mr. Hautrive? 

“Still there’s not much 
in that, I’m not afraid of 
Mr. Hautrive’s misjudging 
me; so far as all that goes, 
I've only to tell him the 
truth and leave the deci 
sion to him. For Milly is 
wrong, he is too proud; | 
might sacrifice myself to 
my pride, but I mustn’t 
sacrifice Mr. Hautrive.” 
In her most secret dreams 
Emilia never called her 
lover Clare. “And as for 
Robert he can go to the— 
go and shoot bears. Be- 
sides, I think I could get 
round Robert if I tried. 
No, if, knowing all, he 
still says, ‘I want you,’ he 
must have me! I’m not 
going to be foolishly ro- 
mantic and Quixotic and 
iose my happiness and- 
and his perhaps—for want 
of courage to seize it. But 
then he must know all. Oh! 
how shall I tell him ail?” 

St Mildred stirred and 
moaned in his half sleep, 
and Emilia got up to fan 
him and shift his hot pil- 
low, then relapsed into her 
chair and went on with 
her own thoughts. “Réné 
and that year in Paris. I 
do not think Mr. Hautrive 
would thank me to refuse 
him because Milly eats 
asparagus with a_ knife. 
But I do fear that he 
might, now he’s in I— 
likes me—put his own 
colour on my life in Paris, 
make a romance out of it 
or an adventure,: and so 
come to hate it and hate 
me for it when his eyes are 
opened later on. And how 
can I make sure? for mere 
confession’s not enough, if 
he’s only going to ‘hear 
my voice’! If he -could 
see me dance now—but 
oh, I couldn’t dance now 
as I danced then.” She hid 
her face in her hands. “Be 
sides, one needs the audi- 
ence, the footlights, the 
rouge, and the insolence. If 
he could see me on the 
stage, on a stage in Palma, 
at the Lirico— not at 
the Lirico, it’s respec- 
table: at the Casino ow 
the quay—the Casino!” 

She sat up in her chair 
breathless: She had not 
given a second thought to 
Ewing’s offer overnight, 
but it flashed into her 
mind now like a ray of 
light, though not from 
heaven. What was it? A 
dance turn between the 
two parts of the evening 
cinema entertainment. The 
woman engaged for Mon- 
day had fallen. through 
Here was her chance if she 
dared take it! 

“He made me a detinite offer. I could wear one of Godard’s 
dresses. There’s nothing Don Angel would like better! They 
became me. But I wonder how Don Angel knows I can 
dance? I never told him, and I’m sure Roden never did 
Jack must have told him. 

“It would settle the question once for all, and silence Milly 
An affection that could survive seeing me dance at the Casino 
could survive anything. But how angry Milly would be, and 
Roden y never would forgive me. Should I ever forgive 
myself? Oh I don’t think I could do it! Dance before Mr 
Hautrive in one of Godard’s dresses? I should die of shame 


HO do you think is doing the dance turn at the Casino 

this week ? She’s billed as La Azucena, which means lily, 
doesn’t it? and no name given, but her portrait is on the 
posters and—it’s unmistakeable. Don’t curse me, Clary, I 
had to tell you; besides, directly you went out you would 
have seen it for yourself. She’s on all this week.” 

“Nonsense, Bobbv.’ 

“Come down and see tor yourself; there’s a poster on 
the Club.” 

“It is not possible. How could she do it with her brother 
still lving between life and death? And, for that matter, why 
should she?” 

“Perhaps that is the reason [Turn to page 58] 
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What ‘‘Ma”’ Fergusan Says: 
The day is not far distant when America may see a woman 
President just as Texas will haveawoman Governor. A few 
years ago, no one could have conceived of any state with a 
woman Governor. It is my belief that a woman could be 
elected President not only because of her sex, but also because 
She would stand for some great principle, possibly peace. 
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ELL, why not? Most women see nothing to 
prevent one of their sex from occupying, some 
day, the presidential chair. The presidential pow- 
der puff seems to us as legitimate as the presi- 
dential razor. It will be a bit unusual, of course, 
for a woman president to be “commander in chief of the 
urmy and navy” and the possibility of her appearing “be 
fore Congress in person” will undoubtedly cause a dreadful 
flurry the first few times it is done. But once the First 
Feminine Executive is comfortably lodged in the White 
House, the situation will be taken quite for granted. So 
ay the women 

Not so the men. In spite of the Democratic Convention’s 
charming woman aspirant for the vice-presidential nomina 
tion; in spite of women all over the United States holding 
4 surprising number of political offices; in spite of New 
Mexico's sixteen-day Acting Woman Governor—most men 
ay “NO” emphatically 

Is it the last remaining echo of the quaint Victorian 
motto “Woman's place is in the home?” 

“It is not that women are intellectually inferior,” said 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, author of “The Story of Man 
kind,” speaking historically for what I hoped would be the 
glorification of Joan of Arc, Elizabeth and Victoria, “it is 
biologically impossible.” I suggested to Mr. Van Loon that 
the word “impractical” might better suit his idea but he 
was adamantine on the point that a woman’s emotional 
ind nervous make-up, her fundamental feminine psychol- 
my unfit her for a public position of prominence and 
responsibility 

“Joan of Arc was historically and physically a good 
sport,” says Mr. Van Loon, “and the like of her will rarely 
be found. ..In regard to Elizabeth and Victoria, remember 
that a tiny candle held high above the altar in a very 
dark church will throw a vast amount of light compared 
to a candle in an obscure corner of the same edifice. Vi 
toria’s policy was personal—influenced by her likes and 
dislikes. This might have made a mess of things if the 
cool ability of her ministers had not intervened. Her rule 
was in no way ideal, it may be pointed out, nor superior 
to any of her male colleague In regard to Elizabeth 
there is always the question of whether she was great or 
whether greatness wasn't thrust upon her.” 

With Mr. Van Loon’s observation in mind, I went to 
Dr. Lenna Meanes of New York City, a woman physiciat 
of broad practical experience in baby welfare and mother 
hood work, now Medical Director of the Women’s Founda 
tion for Health 








“The question of health and nerves is no more 
peftinent to a woman candidate for the Presidency 
than to a man,” contends Dr. Meanes. “Most of our 
présidents have been men between the ages of fifty 4 
ind seventy and it is p‘ausible to suppose that . 
woman candidate would be of the same age. At that 
time, all things considered, a woman's health 1 
tabilized and her en 1. Aft t! 
woman who has lived actively is at the peak of het 
xperience. She is rich in judgement. She has learned 
to lock at life impersonal Mentally is capabl 
of a larger and more stable point of view 

At first tho W r t \] 
Foote MacDougall, New ¥ f 
woman, who has made a v 
field, and who heads a larg 
not believe we should elect a woman pr lent. “I 
against a woman for the presidency for three rea 
aid Mrs. MacDi i Vv s beca > Id not 


think there is anything greater than mether 1 and 
whereas I believe a won 1 | 


y “il li 


educational, philanthropic and civic activities of her com 
munity, a busy public life cannot help steal time away 
from her children. Second, it will be a long time before 
women have the equipment of exper-ence—the traditional 
training that men naturally bring to an executive position 
Third, because, as she is primarily a woman and a mother 
a woman's psychology stands in her way.” 

Dr. A. A. Brill, translator of Freud and one of the na 
tion’s foremost psychoanalists, also contends that woman is 
“emotional, unstable, aesthetic’ because she is a woman 
“But the question of a woman president should be con 
sidered,” Dr. Brill says, “purely from the point of view of 
the job: Who can do it the better-ea man or a woman? 

“Nature made two units for the great march of life. Man 
is the aggressor, the fighter, the protector. But to woman is 
given the most important privilege, the perpetuation of the 
race. To that end, Nature has made her more delicate, more 
aesthetic, more emotionally versatile so that in her will lie 
the deepest potentialities. It is not all a matter 
of inequality—purely a matter of the job each 
has been given to do. 

“For the presidency, the ideal is always the 
aggressive, active executive. If a woman has 
lived the normal life of marriage and mother 
hood, she will have neither the training 
through experience, or the temperament by 
nature to fulfill the position in the required 
spirit. ‘Great’ women are not so often happy, 
because in many cases, the deep, potent desir« 
for motherhood has been thwarted. Just the 
other day a woman of international reputa 
tion, whom your audience would all know, 
came to me and said; ‘What is the matter 
with me? I can find no happiness.’” 

But what about the women themselves who 
have stepped so courageous!y and gracefully 
into the arena of public life? Are they what 
the psychologists say they are? What will be 
their influence on the current 
[Turn to page 26| 
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"Who can do it 
better? A man or 
a woman?’’ 
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Taste them in Campbells Tomato Soup 






I'll tell the world in accents bold 
That Campbell’s Soup's nutritious; 

But then the half of it’s not told 

Oh boy, it’s just delicious! 








To obtain the very best tomatoes that can be grown. 
To use only the good of each tomato—the pure, rich 


juices and the delicious tomato “meat.” 


To prepare and blend them with all the other ingre- 
dients required to make the fine tomato flavor even 
more tempting and to make the soup even more 
nourishing and satisfying. 


These are the Campbell's ideals in making tomato 
soup. 


21 kinds 


i 





SFP BELL Soup COMPANY oie J 
CAMDEN, wn. J, U.5-A 





Vs 


row 


We grow and perfect the tomato ourselves—on our 
own vast farms in the rich “tomato belt” in New 


Jersey. 


We wash each tomato five times in crystal-clear 
running water. We strain the juice and tomato “meat” 
to a smooth puree and blend them with golden 
country butter and season the soup with the skilled 
touch of the French soup chef. 


So you'll say: “Tomatoes never tasted so good before.” 


12 cents a can 














oy 
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[Continued from page 24] 

American national life? Is the direction right or wrong? 
Sociologists might say that the problem is too near our noses to 
now. Certain it is that it has arrived—along with the women. 

lo the Democratic National Convention in New York 
(itv came Mrs. Leroy Springs, National Committeewoman 


nd Delegate-at-large from the state of South Carolina. Mrs. 
‘rings will go down in history as having received eighteen 
ficial votes for the vice-presidential nomination, indicating 
vrowing interest among politicians in women as potential 
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mittee—-surprisingly young, genuinely attractive and refresh- 
ingly enthusiastic. “The question of a woman president lies 
entirely outside the consideration of sex,” says Mrs. Sabin. “It’s 
the personality and leadership of the individual that counts.” 

One of the most active women in national politics is Mrs. 
Emily Newell Blair, Vice Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, herself the mother of two children and 
the wife of a lawyer. 

“Granted that it takes the human mind some time to adjust 
itself to a new idea, it is not beyond possibility that one gen- 
eration may discard the idea of sex autecracy so entirely that 
a majority would choose a woman president,” says Mrs. 


Blair. “But of one thing we can be certain; any woman who 
becomes a candidate for president will need to be abler than 
her man opponent to win.” 

“A woman president? Why not?” asks Magistrate Jean 
Norris who, despite her sex, has won the respect of the 
lawyers who appear before her in the City Magistrate’s 
Court, New York. “Women receive the same training in pro- 
fessional fields as men; they are going through the same school 
of experience in the business world; and many of them are 
leaders in the political arena. It is all a matter of education 
and demonstration on the part of women of their fitness 
to hold public office. I find in my own case that the men with 

whom I deal in my judicial 
duties are absolutely fair in 





ndidates. Mrs. Springs isn’t at all conscious of her position 
woman in_ politics.’ 
uring the war she went = 
o Red Cross work and : - : 
uddenly found herseli faced 
with the direction of two fae 
mergency hospitals. There I 


was work to be done and 
he did it. That is typically 
her attitude. Besides a gra 
cious, charming personality 
ind excellent good taste in 


Shall Prefer Women to Men” 
Miriam Fergusan Like Abraham Lincoln Was Born in a Log Cabin 


By Lorry Jacobs 





millinery, she possesses what , i ae 2 
ony id-fa hion 1 language Ax things being equal,” said “Ma” Fergusan, “I 
O1d-1as ee kk ‘ > . . . , . . 
would | lled memoir shall prefer women to men for any given place.” is being contested. 
( y Lr ie comme: ” . . . of 
: Sh is the kind of “Why?” asked McCall's interviewer 
sense. She is the kind o adn pap , 
— " . But “Ma” Fergusan (the slogan “Me for 
woman that both men and 7 k 
Ma” was partly responsible for her victory 


women like because she is 
thoroughly able, thoroughly 
fine and thoroughly sincer« 

“Women have accomplished 
so many unexpected things in 
the last year that the possibil- 
ity of a woman president is 
not at all remote. Such a 
woman,” is Mrs. Springs’ ob 
servation, “would undoubted| 
be older—without the respons 
ibility of children and home 
ties. The average woman, in 
my mind, would make no issu 
at all between her home and 
her outside interests. A wo 
man’s husband and childr 
always come first natural 
The reason so many American 
women are going into politic 
is because they feel they can 
use their leisure time to bett 
advantage. Isn't it infinitel) 
more worth while for a woman 
to do something constructive 

‘ James FE 
and useful than to devote all . 
her leisure to bridge and the 
social game?” 

Heading the Republican 
women of New York state is 
Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, Na 
tional Committeewoman tor 
that state and a member ot 
the Republican National Com 


certain thing. “Because,” 


money of the State of 


their husbands save one. 


of how Miriam E 


and resigned from office. 





over Judge F. D. Robertson of Dallas, in 
the Democratic primary) has a way of sur- 
prising those who expect her to do any 


with her great understanding brown eyes 
twinkling, “because I have been elected 
on a platform of economy. I have pledged 
to do all in my power to save the tax 


know, as you know, that women—gen- 
erally speaking—can save 


plish that saving with their husband’s money, 
; why not with the State’s?” “Ka 

The first woman to govern a commonwea!th 
was born about (the ‘about’ is Ma’s) fifty years ago, 
in a pretentious, but substantial log cabin farm house 
near Temple, Tex. She is of powerful, and yet 
womanly, physique. Yet for all her strength there is ever 
the hint of her traditional leaning on the “stronger 
sex,” when she says proudly: “I'll ask my Jim.” 

There is, of course, more than a hint of feminine 
dependence in that “my Jim.” There is pride, defiance, 
and hatred for those who she says have “persecuted 
Fergusan when they had only the right to 
censure.” And in that defiance lies the romantic story 
Fergusan happened to have the 
chance to be the first woman governor 

For Fergusan, who had been elected governor in 


and was defeated. Later 


to get the Texas 
state annals? th 
ment. 

she said slowly, 


Texas. Now I 
appear on the 
two dollars wher¢ impeachment. 


If they can accom 





" Fergusan 


that very day. 


He ran again for governor 


he was defeated for U. S. it in that light.” 


Senator by the present Senator Mayfield, whose seat 


“Ma,” said Fergusan, one day early in th« 
present year, “I believe I will retire from 
politics.” He had just failed in an attempt 


record of his impeach- 


“You will do nothing of the kind,” Ma 
said. And Jim didn’t. Instead, he an- 
nounced his determination to run again 
for Governor, and then was confronted 
with the announcement by the State 
Supreme Court that his name could not 
ballot because of his 


But that didn’t stop Miriam E. Fergusan. 
Instead, her name as candidate for Governor 
of Texas was sent to the Secretary of State, 


The story of the campaign which followed is history 
now. Mrs, Fergusan ran second among the nine candi- “The 
dates for the office, giving her the right to contest with 
Judge Robertson the right to the Democratic nomi- 
nation. And, on August'23rd, in one of the most exciting 
primaries ever held Miriam E. Fergusan defeated Judge 
Robertson after she and her husband had made a stir- 
ring campaign. It is now thought certain that whén, 
the State Senate meets in January it will repeal the im- 
peachment of Fergusan and restore him to full citizen- 
ship. When this is done, Ma’s victory will be complete. 

“Oh, pshaw,” she said, when congratulated on the 
fact that she will be the center of all feminine eyes 
for the next two years. “It isn’t any more honor to 
1914 and re-elected in 1916, was impeached in 1918 be the first woman governor than it is to be the 
second or the third, It’s only that people think of 


theircriticisms and estimates of 
my work. Many of them of 
their own volition have given 
me the utmost encouragement. 
I believe it wili be many years 
before a woman receives the 
nomination for the presidency 
but it will not be long before 
she receives the nomination for 
the vice-presidency.” 

On all the intricacies of the 
question, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, grand old woman of 
the equal suffrage struggle, 
threw the calm light of wise 
judgment and long experience. 
“There is no doubt that wo- 
men today are a_ notable 
political factor,” she asserted. 
“But, whereas statistics show 
that they are holding a sur- 
prisingly large number of 
minor political offices, they 
are not yet on the ‘inside’ of 
politics. They are not con- 
sulted in the making of plat- 
forms and the dictating of 
party politics. Their progress 
is largely due to courtesy and 
an appreciation of their capa- 
city for ornamentation. 
immediate problem 
is for men and women to 
learn to work together, to 
trust each other, and to 
take the best from their re- 
spective points of view 
When the time comes that 
men and women have learned 
this and some woman steps 
forward as the real leader 
of her party, a moral leader 
holding aloft the standard 
of some great cause which she 
will defend loyally and work 
for zealously then men and 
women will vote for her irre 
spective of sex.” 


gislature to strike from 








[Continued from page 5 


pleasant excursion in a little craft called the Mayflower: 

The social climber is forever pushing her pitiful way up 
the ladder that leads—whither? It is the age old desire to 
consort with the great, or the near-great; and the word 
“prince” is still rolled on the tongues of millions 

The glamour of titles! The lure of pomp and purple— 
these will be with us, it would seem, until the end of time 

Yet there are hard-working men and women with titles. 
Impoverished by the war, they have had to seek the help 
that we give so abundantly and generously. Today a young 
lord is working in New York in a bank—as a runner 
Down in Wall Street he is known only as Mr. Taylor—not as 
Sir William Tav'or. He gets up early, and leaves his desk 
verv late at night. Sometimes he is worn out by his duties, 
and unable to accept a third of the invitations lavished upon 
him by anxious American hostesses. He is willing, at the 


bank, to perform any service; he has been known to tak« 
the watch of one of his superiors to the jeweler’s in order 
that it might he repaired swiftly. He is wise enough to 
realize that his title means nothing in the marts of trade; 


and though, in society, where he is sought diligently, he 
is not averse to being addressed as “Sir William,” he much 
prefers the equally honest “Billy.” 

At many a smart dinner in New York last winter, one 
would enter the drawing-room, look about and see practi 


callv the same faces. A you man, handsome, with delicate 
features, is causally introd: i as the Earl of Latham, over 
for a few weeks’ visit, having left his country estate in the 
north of England where many an America not only of 
the social, but of the rtistic would, has been rovally 
entertamneau For the Ea 1 democrat bachelor who 
loves the color f lite Lord nd Lad Mountbatten. who 
were in New York last winter, wet ten s r proved 

ost popular visitors, w frank | ! dancing and the 
theatre; and afterwards, when t made a tour to Cali- 
fornia, the wert t Ho vor 1 the 
motion-picture color is in the t exclusive drawing- 
room 

In candle-lit dining-ro« t wit tal tr erved 
by footmen ir br int liver nd butk hy evening 
clothes. one might have s lurit the winter season in 
New York, a vaguely f iliar face. One remembered tl 


delicate features, with dark masses of hair puffed high 
above them. Recollections came back of the young Duchess 
of Marlborough, daughter of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont and the 
late W. K. Vanderbilt. Could it be she? Yes; only that 
was not her title now. She was simply Madame Louis 
Jacques Balsan, the recent bride of a famous French 
sportsman. 

Another American girl who came back to us is the beau- 
tiful Princess Braganza, nee Anita Rhinelander Stewart. Her 
husband, a Portuguese nobleman, died about a year age. 
Viscount Castlerosse, a late Captain in the Third Battery of 
Irish Guards, has been in America for many months, mak- 
ing financial arrangements for his racing track on his estate 
in Killarney, Kerry. A great wit and raconteur, this huge 
Irish peer made an instantaneous impression, both in New 
York and at Palm Beach, where for several weeks, he was 
royally entertained. 

So thick were Princes and Princesses, Dukes and Duch- 
esses, Lords and Ladies, that often at a dinner of, say, 
twelve, in New York, the titles outnumbered the Americans 
present. We have not lost our fondness for Primce and 
Princess Rospigliosi, who divide their time between Wash- 
ington and the metropolis. The Princess was Miss Laura 
Stallo, a Cincinnati girl; and the Prince’s mother is Donna 
Elena Rospigliosi, a sister of Lady Esmé Howard, wife of 
the British Embassador at Washington. Lady Granard 
Beatrice Mills, a daughter of Ogden Mills, and wife of the 
Earl of Granard, of Paris, was at many a dinner-party and 


dance, after an absence from her native shores of several 
vears; and the Italian, Prince Odescalchi, with his English 
Princess, went everywhere during a visit of about three 
months. Then Lady Rothermore arrived. She is a sister- 


in-law of the late Viscount Northcliffe, and made hosts of 
friends; as did Viscount Holmsdale, a young bachelor, sop 
of the Earl of Amherst 


HEN the Prince of Wales came to America on his 
first visit, he was feted as few have been. Handsome, 
debonair, enthusiastically young, he was the desired guest 
of every hostess in the United States. There is a delightful 
story to the effect that a certain grande dame in New York 


ctually imagined she could corral him as the bridegroom 
of her daughter 
This same lady saw another opportunity when Prince 


René de Bourbon-Parma, a brother of Empress Zita, favored 
this country with a visit about two years since. True, he 
was not actually seated upon a throne, he was but a pre- 
tender, and his sister, as the whole world knows, had been 
forced to abdicate. But there was an enchanting halo of 
royalty, however dim, about him; and one day—ah! one 
day he might regain his high position in republican France 
Then, if she succeeded in making a match, her daughter 
would be—a queen! It was worth waiting for, worth work- 
ing for. Later, Prince Viggo of Denmark would arrive to 
marry Miss Eleanor Green; and Prince Eric to wed a 
Canadian heiress. These were René’s _ brothers-in-law. 
Glamour enough, one would say, for anybody. 

The present writer happened to know the American 
equerry of the Bourbon pretender; and he told him that his 
telephone in the hotel where he was stopping with the 
Prince rang on the hour, every hour, and invitations to 
lunch or dine or take tea were extended with a regularity 
that grew positively sickening. Finally, one afternoon, the 
Prince did venture to the mansion where he was deliriously 
awaited. The equerry, of course, preceded him into the 
drawing-room, whilst a butler announced their arrival. This 
equerry was a fine, upstanding young chap, and was about 
to give the name of His Royal Highness, but before he 
could speak, their eager hostess had literally sunk to her 
knees and was striving to kiss what she believed was the 
royal hand! 

It was the witty and wise Finley Peter Dunne who said 
of a certain amiable lady who had aspirations of a kind, 
that any cold afternoon she might be found at home warm 
ing herself at the Social Register. It was a scathing and 
penetrating indictment of our whole social order of pre- 
tense and foolishness. 

When Prince Christian of Hesse, who married Miss Eliza- 
beth Reid Rogers, arrived, the first part of his name was 
enough to cause a sensation. No one gave any thought as 
to how important Hesse might be. That it was only an in 
finitesimal duchy, tucked away in what had been a portion 
of a once proud land, mattered little. Kow-towing was in 
order. And kow-towing it was, both day and night. 

Count Salm, an Austrian aviator, our bitter enemy during 
the World War, came likewise this year—and conquered 
He won the beautiful Millicent Rogers, grand-daughter of 
H. H. Rogers, partner of [Turn to page 92] 
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In o1p Days the care of the skin was based almost entirely on supersti- 


tious legend; today it is a matter of definite scientific knowledge 


BOOKLET~ 
the most famous skin treatments 


ever formulated - - 


The famous Woodbury skin treatments 
represent the best advice that modern 
science can give to women about the daily 
care of their skin 


i oid books, literally hundreds of recipes 
can be found, which famous beauties 
are said to have followed for the sake of 
a clear, youthful skin. 

“Bathing in asses’ milk, wherein lettuce 
leaves have been soaked”; “bathing all the 
year round in raspberry juice”; “a daily 
bath of chickweed water, oatmeal, and 
cow’s milk”; “a bath every morning in 
Italian wine’”’, etc., etc. 

The care of the skin was once based 
almost entirely on superstition. Science 
has destroyed the value of these fantastic 
old formulae. 

But in return it gives us today such 


clear, definite knowledge about the skin 
that any woman, by simple, regular care, can 
gain the charm of a beautiful complexion. 


The care of the skin no longer 
based on superstition 


Today we know that the skin cannot be 
nourished through the pores, by baths of 
milk or wine, but only through the blood; 
and that for cleansing, nothing has ever 
been found that so satisfactorily meets the 
skin’s requirements as soft water and the 
best soap. 


We know that proper cleansing can trans- 
form a dull sallow skin to one that is fresh 
and full of color. It can free the skin from black- 
heads, blemishes, and other disfiguring defects. 

In order to give women everywhere the right 
cleansing method for their special type of skin, 
the famous Woodbury skin treatments were 
formulated and are published in the booklet 
around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Thousands of women, by following these 
famous skin treatments, have changed an un- 
attractive complexion into one that is clear, 
smooth, and flawless. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, and begin 


the right Woodbury treatment for your skin. 
Within a few weeks you will notice a marked im- 
provementin the whole toneofyour complexion. 


A 25c-cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six 
weeks for regular toilet use, including any of 
the Woodbury treatments. For convenience’ 
sake—buy your Woodbury’s in 3-cake boxes. 


For ten cents—a guest-size set of three 
famous Woodbury skin preparations! 





THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
1511 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Por the enclosed 10 cents— Please send me a miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing: 
Atrial-size cake of W oodbury’s Facial Soap 
Asample tube of Woodbury's Facial Cream 
Asample box of W oodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, ‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew jJergens Co., 
Limited, 1511 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 2nglish 
i : H.C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, 
ie & 
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For the Bride’s 
First Guest Dinner 


NE of the new housekeep- 

er’s worst pre blems is get 
ting everything ready at onc« 
If she be wise, she will take a 
lesson froman old housekeeper 
and prepare her salad and des- 
sert the day before. 
Here is a salad recipe—tested by « 
perienced housewives,—tor a del 
cious Tomato Jelly. Set it away in the 


icebox until just time to serve. 


Tomato Jelly 








ve Knox Spark r Gela 
p water Zeek 
tomatoe Few g mt 
onion brew ¢ t 
ay leaf St 
2 tal poonfule v 
uk gelatine in cold water f tr M 
ma g ingredient e pt vinegar, t XZ ’ 
el tand let bx t 
war ! n 1 ge Iv ne 
! I at f j 
iw Remove from o 
1 cris] tt Aves & wu 
‘ 4 are x 


And for dessert—this Cofttee Bavarian 
Cream will be found unusually ¢ 
lighttul. 


Coftee Bavarian Cream { 


pe Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
r p ir 





p d wa 
un cup stror boiled coffee 
hew grains salt 1 tablespoonful lemo lice | 
Soak yelatine in cold water five minutes and d 
Tee, then add re Set bow! 
In pan of coid water, and stir } 
until mixture begins to t Add 


beaten until stiff, and flay ‘ lurr " 
mold, first dipped in cold water, a 


KNOX. 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE | 


**The Highest Quality for Health” 





Finicky Appetites 
Convalescents often need to be tempted t 
eat, and one of the most successful wa 
a tasteful salad or dessert prepared 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


Knox Gelatine increases the dig« 
of the whole meal, Its la 
4 ed proper d v = t 
etwee n for the « 1 
slescent t raises th 
of t I 2 and also a it 
rea 


Charles B. Knox Gelstine Co., In 
105 Knox Ave 


Johnstown, N.Y = 
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Around the World and Back Again 


Though You May Begin and End the Week in Your Kitchen, Life 


in Many Splendid Colors Comes Knocking at 


By Sarah Field Splint 


Your Door 


Editor, Department of Food and Household Management 


NE day, for two hours, I was iron- 
ing. Suddenly I felt a queer, creepy 
sensation along the length of my 

right side. Visions of being paralyzed and 
spending the rest of my life in a wheeled 
chair flashed through my mind. | clung 
to the wall and hobbled to a couch; but 
for all of tive minutes I could not even 
lie down for the excruciating pain under 
my kne Finally the pain left and 1 
caught a glimpse of my face in the mirror 
1 looked as old as my own grandmother 

Then I began to think! I looked at my 
trong and healthy body. “Why,” I asked 
myself, “should it behave in this way? I 
have a perfectly good ironing board, a 
ood electric iron and a well-ventilated, 
ttractive kitchen.” 

Then it flashed upon me that for two 
solid hours I had ironed with my feelings 
ind not with my muscle 

I did not want to iron in the 
first place. I felt resentful that 
1 had to iron. There were any 
number of other things I want 
ed to do instead 

I had dwelt with increasing 
nerve tension upon one dis- 
agreeable thought after another 

things I had said that 1 
vished I had not; things I 
wanted to buy and could not 
ifford; responsibilities that for 
the moment seemed heavier to 
me than anyone else had ever 


to bear betore 

So intimate is the relation 
between the mind and the body 
that my strained and unhappy 
emotions had tensed my nerves 
until I felt seriously ill. Yet my 
body was innocent of offense; 

had stood ready to iron tor 
me but I had ignored it and y 
feelings and 


ha 


summoned my 
emotions 

Everyone knows that house 
work is not only good for the 
general health but that there i 
nothing better than the stretch 
ing, reaching and bending move 
ments, needed in the daily rou 
tine, to develop a_ responsive 
and graceful body 

The weariness that follows 
in the wake of reasonable work 
is not injurious but healthful 
It is nerve-weariness that is 
the enemy of health—and ot 
beautv—and the danger of 
hich you should be ware Fear 


thought among us homemakers. 
cussions of the practical details of housekeeping | 
we have turned aside sometimes to talk about 
the spiritual obligations of homemaking and it and unity. 
is after these talks that I have received the larg- 
est number of letters from you. 


toucning book “Atrican Clearings,” Jean 
Kenyon Mackenzie, a missionary, trans- 
lates a few rules of etiquette expounded 
by this Bulu sage 

“*There is,’ says Melom, ‘a man who is 
hospitable because he was born hospitable 
And there is a giving of the mouth. Even 
if a man laughs merrily there is no help 
for the hungry in this laughter. Better a 
generous man with a heavy countenance 
than a laughing giver with the mouth 

“*There is a woman who is famous, 
not for beauty but for generosity. All the 
guests of the village eat out of her kettle; 
ill the children of the village, all her 
husband’s other wives, all her husband’s 
unmarried relatives—all these people sit 
down in her house. We call that woman 
the friendly woman 

“‘Tf a man is hospitable, then his wife 





EVEN months ago the Editor of Me Call’s 
set aside this page for an interchange of 


I want to ask you now to write and tell me D 
whether you find our page more interesting and 
helpful made up of short items as it is this month 
or whether you prefer longer articles which fill 
the entire space allowed us. 
practical or inspirational material better, or is i yet we know the _ laundress 
your choice for both? 


It is only because you have made me feel so 


From dis- 


And do you like 


nor whose aims are small. Somehow we 
must find the men and women who can 
lead us, showing us how to make better 
people, better environments and _ better 
souls than we've succeeded in achieving, 
yet, in the long struggle of evolution 


JUST remembered I ought to say some- 

thing about food to justify my practical 
title of Editor of the Food Department 
Everyone has a hobby; shall I disclose 
mine? It is Sunday Night Supper which, 
it has always seemed to me, is the best 
opportunity the homemaker has for prov- 
ing to her family that they really have a 
home. The inviting of guests should be 
encouraged, not only friends of the whole 
family but friends of the individual mem- 
bers of the family. What if one’s son’s 
friend is at the abominable “smarty” 
age? Isn't it that same son’s 
home and hasn't he a right to 
share in all its privileges? 

The menu must fit the occa- 
sion. So keep certain dishes that 
you make well—and easily—for 
Sunday night and never serve 
them at any other time. Scal- 
loped oysters, for instance, if 
you are near the Coast. Or 
veal and ham pie, which can be 
baked on Saturday and re- 
heated just before supper. Or 
cheese soufflé, or perfect 
sceamed cod-fish and baked po 
tatées Or rice creole, or 
scrambled eggs and tiny sau- 
sages, or scalloped chicken 
with pimientos 

Or perhaps it’s a dessert you 
shine at—an incomparable fig 
pudding, a fruit short cake or a 
layer cake with a special filling 
f Made with your greatest skill 
} and reserved “for Sunday night 
only,” these dishes—or other 
favorites of your own—will do 
wonders for the family pride 


RS. RICE is easily the 
most popular woman in 
When you ask why: 
“Well,” one of her neighbors 
says, “I suppose it’s because 
she’s always cheerful. We never 
hear a word about her troubles, 


fails to turn up at her house 
just as often as she does at ours, 


“ F } j 1 ae 8 k that her roof springs a leak 
worry, fussing and bad temper 4 c ose to you through your tetters that f am ma - and her furnace goes out at 
bring it on ing this request now, and because, too, this the worst possible times just 

Work never killed anyone page must be of the greatest help to us that we as ours do: and the greatest 


Nerve-strain kills thousands 
Vildred Manly Easton 


can make it. 


Sarah Fieid Splint 


tragedy that has come to any 
mother in this town befell 
Mrs. Rice when her little son, 
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ible to earn 54,000 i Veal 
through her own etforts? There are more 
f her than you think cording to Miss 
Margaret Feddes ot the University ot 
Nebraska, who h ul i scientific cal- 
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- CHRISTMAS is Family Day, Thank 
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should excel in cooking; thus the two 
will be famous because they are of an 
equal strength. But you see how it is if 
one of the two is generous and the other 
is mean—then thev will never trulv be 
friends, for their hearts will have missed 
one another on the two paths. The guests 
who go to that village will not like to 
stay there.’” 


oy BLIMITY is the echo of a great 
soul,’ said Longinus, many hundreds 
of years ago. “For,” he explained, “it is 
impossible for men of mean minds and 
small aims to do great things.” 

Very soon you will be voting for local 
and national officials. Talk with your hus 
band, your friends and neighbors; read 
everything you can find that will shed 
light on the candidates. Then cast vour 
vote for those whose minds are not mean 


= Billy, was killed by an automo 


bile that ran wild on Main 
Street. For a few days after his 
funeral Mrs. Rice shut herself up and 
didn’t see any of us except her closest 
friend, Mrs Alden. When she appeared 
again she was the same calm, cheerful 
woman _— she had always been, het 
sense of humor a little less flashing, 
we thought, but still there, along with 
the genuine kindliness that never lets her 
say anything disagreeable or cynica! about 
anybody.” ~ 
It’s a hard thought but a true one that 
few people want to listen to our troubles 
To lay a problem before a wise friend 
whose advice we believe will help us i 
surely justifiable; but to spill out on every 
listening ear those troubles that only we 
can right, or those small fears and frus- 
trations we shall have forgotten in a day 
or month is weak and selfish; more than 
that we are deliberately wrecking our 
mental and moral stamina. 
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UR youngsters laugh when we 
tell them that old Mother 
Hubbard went to her cupboard 

and found it bare. For them the jingle 
is only a bit of humor, and they are 
quite sure the old dame promptly went 
to market and then—food aplenty. 


But to folks of many lands, the bare 
cupboard is a nightmare bringing up 
instantly the specter of famine. India, 
with three times our population, has 
writhed under the maddening torture 
of nineteen famines in the last century 
and a half, her people starving by the 
million. In China, during the famine 
of 1876-79 alone, more than eleven 
millions went to death through hunger, 
disease and violence. In both countries 
there was food enough for every man, 
woman and child, but no way to carry 
it fast enough from the spots where it 
was abundant to the neighborhoods 
where it was scarce. India had less 
than 30,000 miles of railroad and the 
only railroad China had at that time was 
destroyed during the famine’s first year. 


If we are immune to famine, it is largely 
because we have 375,000 miles of thor- 
oughly efficient railroads. As long as 


their growth is encouraged and they 
are allowed to function freely, food 
scarcities will be relieved before they 
become acute. But our railroads have 
sometimes been hampered and in 
October of 1921 they were threatened 
with a complete stoppage. 


At that time, the authorities of the 
district of New York with eight million 
people to care for, were at their wit’s 
end. The flour stored in the district 
would be exhausted in a month; the 
fresh meat in a week. The fresh milk 
so essential for babies and invalids 
would be gone in a day and storage 
was out of the question. 


From city to village, the whole country 
was alarmed. The farmer gravely pic- 
tured himself rich in grain, but poor in 
flour; robbed of his markets, and cut 
off from supplies, with his car and 
motor-truck powerless; his children 
sick, and medicines unobtainable. 


But the crisis passed, the motor-truck 
chugged over the hills, the grain went 
to the mill, shipments of flour and 
meal rolled into town and village, ice- 
cooled cars of meat and fruits sped 


across the continent, the good old milk 
train whizzed through the night to 
deliver the morning milk. And the 
sturdy lad who sees the morning 
sun gild the Statue of Liberty, the 
vigorous youngster who watches its 
parting rays streaming in through the 
Golden Gate—and all the rest of us— 
continue to enjoy the balanced ration 
essential to health: fresh meats, fresh 
vegetables, fresh fruits, fresh eggs, 


fresh milk. 


So, when at night, we hear the panting 
of the ponderous freight train, heavy 
with health-giving products of farm and 
feld, let us pull the blankets closer and 
breathe a prayer of thanks that we live 
where brains, money, vision, brawn, 
pluck, and grit have made New York 
and San Francisco neighbors and have 
set the orange groves of the =F“, 

Southern states beside the / | 
vast wheat fields of Canada. : 


4MIAT py,” 
Our railroads fetch andcarry & % 
from every corner of the % } % 
land. Their efficiency is “% *% 
personal to every one of us.” 
They are indispensable ‘ /*:): 
health carriers. eer 





With only 6% of the people of the world, 
we have 50% of the railroads and the 
most effective railroad service that has 
ever been known. 

The freight rates of Canada and the 
United States are the lowest in the 
world, and the railroads pay more than 
$1,000,000 a day in taxes. 

Our Government tells our railroads how 
much they may earn, how much they may 
charge us for their service, how much they 
should pay their men. It supervises 





their bookkeeping and it knows where 
every dollar comes from and where it goes. 


The railroads carry us from town to town 
and do it well, but they make their living 
in a service that is even more important, 
the carrying of freight. For every passen- 
ger coach, they have forty freight cars. 
And their great achievement is not even 
the tremendous number of freight cars 

2,500,000—but the ice-cooled cars, almost 
unknown in other lands, which carry our 
perishable foods thousandsof miles and de- 


liver theminperfectcondition. So, wheth- 
er you travel or stay at home, the railroads le 
are serving you every minute of the day. & 
The railroad question, for the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, is more than 
a matter of politics and economics. It 
includes the most vital question of all t 
health and longevity, not only for the 
21,000,000 policyholders of the Metro- sh 
politan, but for every man, woman, and yn? 
child in the United States and Canada. 
HALEY FISKE, President. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~ NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 














KIM cleaned his teeth 
with a twig 
Kim, the little boy in Kipling’s story, 
was an English orphan brought up as 
a native in India. He cleaned his teeth 
withatwig, chewingthe fibres thoroughly 
to penetrate all crevices, and scrubbing 
energetically to remove tartar. Most 
East Indians have white, strong teeth 


They keep them clean of tartar. 
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Brush teeth white 
4 and beautiful 


You can keep your teeth white and beautiful. It is merely a 
A. Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush, used three or four times a day, sweeps tartar-forming 





matter of keeping them clean. 


germs off your teeth before tartar has time to form. Its 
scientific construction makes the cleaning thorough. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic bristle tufts are wide-set and shaped to fit 
against all your teeth. Their saw-toothed points penetrate 
even to secluded crevices and force out unclean germs. The 
large end tuft cleans the backs of teeth, even the backs of 
back teeth. The Pro-phy-lac-tic is made right to clean your 
teeth right. 

Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, and all 
Three 


over the world in the sanitary yellow box. sizes 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; and 
Made in three different textures ot 


Send for “Tooth Truths,” 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. 
bristles—hard, medium, and soft. 
our interesting booklet on the care of teeth. Florence Manu- 


facturing Company, Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 





The large end tuft cleans the 
inside surface of every tooth, 
especially the backs of back teeth. 


phuylactic 


The saw-tooth-pointed bristle 
tufts reach the outside surface 


+} “F 
of every tooth, and all crevices. 
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“4 CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS” 








ALWAYS SOLD IN THE YELLOW BON . » 
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The Rabble Rouser 


[Continued from page 11] 


and if he went to the “wets” there were 
enough “drys” to make it pretty sure he’d 
be beaten. We decided to wait for a speech 
he was booked to make at Eaglesfield, a 
little town thirty-two miies from here, and 
then we'd pin him down. 

Now, here’s where the queer part comes 
in. Old Truett Pettibone had died, back 
in 1915, and a Trust Company and a 
Board of Directors was running the works 
for Josie. Her husband got killed just 
before the Armistice, and one day that 
winter 1 heard she was coming back to 
live there again, for a while, anyway, 
and then I heard she'd arrived, and was 
settling herself in the house; but I didn’t 
see her until one afternoon as I was 
going by there, I took a notion to go in 
and present my respects. I asked for Mrs 
Leclerc, and a man showed me into the 
old drawing-room that Josie had fixed up 
to look like one of those Louis rooms 
at least I suppose that’s what it was. 
Mighty delicate and aristocratic and 
pretty, it was, too; and that’s about what 
I thought of Josie, herself, when she came 
in, still wearing black. 

We talked about how the town had 
changed and about who had married whio 
among the young people she’d known, and 
then I mentioned kind of pvintedly that 
George Brooks wasn’t married yet. 

“He’s the finest young man in the 
United States today, Josie,” I told her. 
“He's having a career that makes all his 
old friends mighty proud of him. He 
didn’t let on what he was going through 
at your wedding; he took his medicine 
like a man; but he never got over it,” I 
told her “He’s never looked at any girl 
since.” 

Well, sne seemed to be kind of surprised 
—I don’t mean about George, but I sup- 
pose she wasn’t used to anybody’s coming 
right out at her with things like that. 
Still, she Jaughed and said she’d seen 
George and thought he was looking very 
well. 

“Yes,” I told her. “Washington life 
agrees with him. They say it’s a mighty 
nice climate. I should think you'd like to 
spend some time there v°urself, Josie.” 

Then she surprised me: she came right 
out with it flatter than J had. “Not as 
the wife of a congressman,” she said. 
And she laughed again. “I don’t think I'd 
like it at all!” 

“Well, vou mightn’t have to do much 
of that,” I told her, and I laughed too, 
because she kept on laughing. “George is 
liable to go a good deal higher than the 
House of Representatives.” 

“Isn’t that charming!” she said, and 
just then George Brooks himself walked 
in. And he hadn’t been there three min- 
utes when Milt Leffing showed up, too! 
What’s more, I saw right away they’d 
both of them been there often before. 

I was just going to get out and leave 
her and George alone; but when Milt 
came in I decided to stay a little longer. 
“It seems like old times,’ I said. “I mean 
it seems like old times, seeing you three 
young people together. Do you take any 
interest in American politics, Josie?” I 
asked her. “Do you think you'll take out 
naturalization papers and vote? Our two 
friends here are both candidates.” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” she said, laughing, 
but both George Brooks and Milt Leffing 
got kind of red. 

“T don’t think Madame Leclerc ought 
to be asked to vote quite so soon,” George 
said; and Milt put his say in, too 
“Women’s voting isn’t compulsory,” he 
told her. “Besides, they can always keep 
it a secret what candidates they vote for.” 

Maybe she wouldn’t want to keep it a 
secret,” I said, and I laughed in a way 
I guess ne understood pretty well, because 
his face got even redder than it already 
was. “Miss Josie,” I told her, “you cer- 
tainly ought to go and hear some of the 
speeches. They’d interest you a whole 
lot,” I told her. “Especially some of Milt’s.” 

“Oh, no,” he came back at me. “I've 
never been an orator; George has always 
been the orator. I only talk to the people.” 

“Yes, I should say you do!” I said, and 
then I turned to Josie again. “You mustn't 
miss hearing Milt,” I told her. “He’s going 
to make a great speech at Eaglesfield 


about a week from now and you could 
motor over there for it.” 

Milt said he was afraid she’d be bored 
if she went, and he gave me a hardish 
look that showed he understood what I 
was up to. If he didn’t make one of his 
usual tirades, the crowd would be dis- 
appointed, while if he did, why, Josie 
was an intellig¢nt woman, and _ she’d 
certainly know what to think of him. 
Besides, it was Eaglesfield where we were 
going to heckle him into a corner, though 
of course he didn’t know that. 

Pretty soon Milt began telling stories 
about some of the rough-neck workers of 
his twelfth ward, and I'll have to say 
this for him: he knew how to tell a story, 
and he made Josie laugh more than I 
guess she’d probably laughed since before 
the war. The truth is, I laughed once or 
twice myself; I couldn’t help it—but I 
didn’t intend to sit there and see him do 
it all, with poor George never saying a 
word; so I waited till Milt was about in 
the middle of one of his stories, and then 
I got up, pretending I didn’t notice he 
was talking, and said I’d have to go. 
“Good-afternoon,” I said, and I walked 
to the doorway. “Be sure you don’t miss 
that Eaglesfield speech of our friend here, 
Josie. I think it’ll be quite a revelation!” 
I told her. “You better go!” 

“T shall!” she called after me; and 
when I was getting my hat in the hall, 
George Brooks came out and got his, too. 
“You go back there!” I whispered to him, 
but he shook his head, and when we got 
out on the sidewalk I went for him. 

“What the dickens you want to give 
him a clear field for?” I asked him 
“What in thunder you want to let Milt 
Leffing run you out like that for?” 

“T can’t stand him,” George said. “I 
can’t speak to that fellow with any civil- 
ity, and ef course I can’t speak to him 
any other way before a lady, so all I can 
do is not speak at all. I know how that 
makes me look!” 

“But, my goodness! I told him. “You 
can talk to her, can’t you?” 

“Not when he’s there. He’s got a way 
of making it impossible, because he either 
keeps talking about me or else he tells 
her funny stories one after the other the 
way he did today.” 

“Don’t you know the most dangerous 
thing in the world is to let the other fel- 
low keep a woman laughing?” I asked 
him. “Especially a widow!” I told him. 
“You better stop him!” 

“Stop him!” says George. “Who knows 
how to stop Milt Leffing ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t think it’s that bad,” I said. 
“T think we’re going to get him stopped 
politically at Eaglesfield. If he can talk 
himself out of what we got fixed for him 
there, I'll eat the Soldiers’ Monument: 
And in my opinion, if that lady we just 
saw ever hears one of his mob-rule speeches 
she'll never Jet him in the house again, 
And I’m going to see that she does hear 
him, too, George. I’m tolerably sure she'll 
go over to Eaglesfield. Don’t you want to 
take her, yourself?” 

“No,” he said. “I won't go. If I did I 
couldn’t pretend it wouldn’t be in the 
hope of ruining him with her.” 

“That’s so,” I told him, as I turned in 
at my own gate. “I kind of wish sometimes 
you did know how to pretend better, 
George.” 

Well, as it turned out, I was the one 
that went with her, myself. 

The weather had turned cold, with a 
sharp wind and a drizzle that had snow 
in it every now and then; and what with 
the low clouds and all, it was about dark 
when we started; but there was a light 
under Josie’s porte-cochére and I could 
see she looked mighty interested and 
pretty in her furs. 

We didn’t have any window open in 
Mrs. Letlerc’s car, but before the drive 
was over I thought it was going to ring 
some bells for me—sexton’s bells, I was 
that chilled! We finally got to Eaglesfield 
and drove up to the hall where the speak- 
ing was going to be. 

It was warm enough in there, because 
they’d got steam up, and everybody in 
Eaglesfield had jammed in somehow, and 





brought along the [Turn to page 36] | 
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© The PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 





on the importance 


of caring for the skin 


















“I have been so much impressed by the way é 
American women do not allow the effects of ex- 
posure to mar the smooth delicacy of their com- 
plexions. Indeed, their charming youthfulness is 
due largely to their clear, fresh, beautifully cared-for skins. 
Women everywhere can acquire the same perfection with 
the use of Pond’s Two Creams.” 


wtbie |yalehattl; | 


LENDER but commanding; features of chiseled beauty; 


fine dark eyes ; a skin as ivory-white as the roses that bloom 
in the gardens of her Italian villa. 


wae 


This is the Princesse Matchabelli. But add to the picture 
the imperious graciousness of a noble-woman with a name and 
title nine centuries old. 


The Princesse who knew Vienna and Petrograd in their days 
of brilliant gaiety, and Constantinople where East challenges 
West, today shares the life of the sophisticated inner circles of 
Rome, Paris, London and New York 





“Princesse,” I asked, as we talked in her stately apartment 
y a 

overlooking New York’s Central Park, “tell me how ; : IT 

American women have impressed you.” ? ra, ET eR eR 














COTE eS 
“But they are beautiful,” said the Princesse ar 
Matchabelli. “So fresh and young. Their skin — 
it is like satin. And that is because they are now 
doing what European women have done for years 
— for centuries, almost. They are caring for their 
skin with cold cream.” 


Tue beautiful Princesse Matchabelli has praised the perfec 

tion of skin resulting from “‘the use of Pond’s Two Creams.” 
Her villa, near Florence, “Villa I] Pozzino” (Villa of the 
Little Well) is three centuries old. On the walls of its three 
courts which succeed each other in lovely vistas are exquisite 
frescoes painted by Giovanni Da San Giovanni before 1636. 


Then we discussed the method these lovely 
American women are following to keep their com- 
plexions so youthful — the method for the daily 
care of the skin developed by the Pond’s Labora- 


tories. It consists in the simple use of just Two ¥ 

Creams — which together provide the balanced THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE THE DUCHESSE DE RICH=ILIEU 

care every normal skin requires. MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, Sr. 
MRS. JULIA HOYT MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 


MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE 
MRS. CONDE NAST 


How exquisite women keep their youth 


Before retiring or after any unusual exposure apply 
Pond’s Cold Cream generously to the face and neck. 
Wipe it off with a soft cloth taking away the day’s , 
accumulation of dust, dirt, and powder. Finish with Method of caring for the skin. 

a dash of cold water or a rub with a bit of ice. 7 

FREE OFFER — Mail this coupon at once and we will send 
free tubes uf these two famous creams and instructions for followi> 
Pond’s method of caring for the skin, 


are among the women of distinguished taste and high 
position who have expressed their approval of Pond’s 





Before you powder, smooth over your newly cleansed 
face a delicate film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. \t 
keeps your complexion fresh and protected for hours 
against any weather, and makes your powder stay 
on longer and more smoothly than ever before. 





Tue Ponp’s Extract Company: Dept. L 
139 Hudson Street, New York 
Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’s Cold and 
Vanishing Creams. 


Begin for yourself this method which the beautiful 
women of the beau monde everywhere are following. Buy 














Pond’s Two Creams today. Soon you'll find a new radi- NING cored ip sapigdatles stheese poakbed a acmMAams oles 
ance appearing in your skin, that very smoothness, that ro Slot 

thes deed need me a ee MR aise va niin lecbeskseVerebeisedbivadbabiusasacs 
delicacy, that look of youth which the Princesse Match- POND’S TWO CREAMS, USED BY WOMEN OF THE SOCIAI City EA TO SR Oe ee ee 








abelli finds so charming. The Pond’s Extract Company WORLD TO KEEP THEIR COMPLEXIONS EXQUISITE. 
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Menu I 
Grape f | Fruit 
Crear tr er 
( i 1 Stick 
call 
Parsley Crackers Tartar Sauce 
Roast Chicken 
Spiced Cranberries Giblet Stuffing 
Baked Onions 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes 
Celery Escalloped Tomatoes 
Lettuce with Russian Dressing 
Cheese Biscuit 
Pumpkin and Mince Pie withCheese 
Salred Nut Molasses Bonbons 
Coffee 
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Menu Il 


Fruit Cocktail 
Oyster Soup with 
Toasted Oyster Crackers 
Roast Turkey 
Brown Gravy Chestnut Stuffing 
\| Creamed Onions String Beans 


Jellied Cranberries 
Celery Stuffed with Cheese 


Hearts of Lettuce with 
rench Dressing 


Cheese Crackers 


Plum Pudding or Steamed 
Raisin Pudding with Hard Sauce 





Nuts and Raisins Bonbons 


Coffee 


LL , sal 











Have the first course—a cold one—on the table before you announce dinner 


erving Thanksgiving Dinner Without a Maid 


To Let Your Guests Enjoy Your Company as Well as Your Food Is to Be a Successful 


Dinner Hostess- 


OW can I serve my Thanksgiving Din 
al ner correctly and not neglect my guests 
. when I must do everything myself?” 
his is a question I am often asked. 

a he serving need not be elaborate to be attractive, and 
if correctly done, the more simple it is the more your 
dinner will be enjoyed by your guests and yourself One 
important secret of your enjoyment of the day will be to 
nake out your menu well ahead of time, and prepare as 
much of the meal as possible the day before Thanksgiving 

The turkey or chicken should be dressed and put on ice, 
stuffing made and the fowl stuffed, the day before 
Many vegetables such as potatoes, turnips, parsnips, cauli 
lower, onions, celery and so on can well be washed and 
peeled or made ready to use and put into cold water to 
stand until needed Garnishes, such as parsley, celery, 
radishes, may be washed and put in cold water or on ic 
to become crisp 

Cranberries should be cooked and set to cool. All the fruit 
for the fruit cocktail, except bananas which turn dark, can 
be cut up and mixed ahead of time and chilled 

The silver should be cleaned and the linen and dishes 
made ready to use. Home-made mayonnaise or French 
dressing may be made, a molded salad set to harden, pic 
fillings made, and pastry mixed and wrapped in wax 
paper to “ripen” over night before rolling out. A steamed 
pudding can be cooked a day ahead and reheated just befor: 
erving. Hard sauce should be made a day ahead, too 
Even the dry ingredients for biscuits or other hot breads 
can be mixed ready to add fat and liquid just before 
baking. Of course, you will already have your holiday 
cakes made well ahead of time 


tt 


= will find it a wonderful last-minute time-saver to set 
your dinner table as soon as you have cleared off the 
breakfast table. Make your centerpiece as attractive and 
ippropriate as possible but keep it very simple. A dish 
piled high with fruit and topped with a richlv-hued bunch 
of grapes, is lovely for this season. Autumn leaves are ef 
fective, combined with fruit or late flowers. And the most 
colorful centerpiece of all is made by hollowing out a 
iden pumpkin, filling it with fruit, and encircling the 
base with red and yellow leaves 

Lay the silver so that the dinner plate can easily b 
placed between the piece The knife should be placed 
it the right with the cutting edge toward the plat The 
oup spoon is placed beside the knife with the bow! 














turned up. The forks are placed to the left of the plat 
with their tines turned up The salad fork is nearest tl 
plate, the dinner fork at tl eft of that The cocktail 
lork is tound on the plate beside the cocktail glass, or 
rapetruit i won a at t ght rt 
oup spoon small tte Ss placed acr the 
bread and butter plate, which is f r VE htly 
o the tt of ¢ rk 
The napkir 11 ( I tt pl ss the 
cKtall gias eadcy the \ t ise it is at t t 
Sa ind pep] contai . d betwee ene 
iw I g es I the rig ve the 
ve I \ r shou , € Defore the guest re 
eated and a t water t t ¢ hin 
Vv re ott ste 
Plac r pick é and 
itensils on t e 1 t ts, r 
bonbons « e ss g t ‘ r board. to be 
on the A nt r 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Department of Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


You will find it wise to choose for your first course 
one which can be put on the table before the guests come 
into the dining-room \ fruit cocktail, stuffed grape 
fruit, honey-dew melon, or oysters on the half shell can all 
be served this way Never choose a soup for the first 
course, unless you have a maid, for it will become chilled 
even in waiting a very few minutes 












Beautifully browned and daintily garnished, the 
turkey is set before the host to be carved 


You may follow the first course by the soup, serving 
it in a tureen. The long-exiled tureen has come back into 
favor and has been given its old-time position of impor 
tance once more. Let the hostess serve the soup, having 
the plates in front of her. The first filled plate should be 
passed to the left down to the guest at the right of the 
host The hostess should continue passing to the right 
until the persons on that side of the table are served, 
then do the same on the left 

The accompaniments for any course may be passed by 
the guests, at the suggestion of the hostess. 

1e main course of the dinner is served as the soup was, 
the host carving the turkey or- other fowl and serving the 
vegetables, or each guest may help himself to these 























The steamed raisin pudding with hard sauce should 
be served at the table by the hostess 


and Who of Us Does Not Want to Be One on This Day of Days? 


For the salad course it is better to have the 
salad arranged on the individual plates and set 
in the ice-box or other cool place. They may 
then be brought in on a large tray. 

The dessert may be served from the table or from the 
kitchen, depending upon the kind chosen. If the choice 
is pie or pudding, the guests will enjoy seeing it served at 
the table by thehostess who passes it first to all those on her 
right, then on he¥-left 

Coffee should be served at the end of the meal, and a 
tray arranged beforehand with the cups, saucers, spoons, 
sugar and cream. The coffee, which has been kept hot in 
the kitchen, can be put in the pot on the tray just before 
it is brought in. The tray should be set on the table 
beside the hostess 

Clearing the table is a problem which can be solved in 
several ways. Ifa rolling table is used, the guest may pass 
their used plates to the hostess who puts them on it 
When she has filled the table she can easily roll it to the 
kitchen and bring the next course back. If a tray is used, 
fill it only as full as can be carried conveniently. The tray, 
while you are filling it, should be placed on a side table 
or side-board. Never stack the dishes on the dinner table 
but lift them singly from the table and place them on 
the tray. The bread-and-butter plates and the salt and 
pepper containers should be removed after the salad 
plates are taken away. 

The crumbs should be brushed from the table before the 
dessert is brought in. Use a small plate and a folded 
napkin for this purpose 

If there are children in the family you can let them 
clear the table, which will leave you free to give your 
whole attention to your guests and to the food. 

And now that I’ve answered all your. questions about 
serving the Thanksgiving dinner, here are some recipes 
you may like to include in your menu 


VARIETY STUFFINGS FOR TURKEY 


FOUNDATION FoR STUFFINGS 


ps cracker or bread crumbs % teaspoon pepper 

ps of e 4 cup melted butter (more may 

4 teaspoons poultry seasoning be used if a richer stuffing i 
ixed erbs desired) 


Mix cracker and bread crumbs with poultry seasonings, salt 
and pepper. Stir in melted butter. Add milk and mix into 
a smooth mass. To vary this foundation-recipe, try these 


VARIATION 





\ < est ts, boiled shed 
\ raisins and 
\d yysters € ch ed. 
. Add turkey giblets | 
\dd 4 sausages bo and cut in h 
pieces 
6. Add % cup chopped onions, sauted in melted butter. 


CELERY STUFFED WITH CHEESE 


Wash and scrape celery and cut in 4-inch pieces. Mash 
1 cream or any soft cheese, add 14 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon 
pepper, and a dash of cayenne. Add 2 tablespoons finely 
chopped nuts, green or red sweet pepper, or raisins, if de- 
sired. Fill the celery with the mixture and score the top 
crosswise with a fork. Serve very cold. 

When chilled, these pieces may be cut in 1-inch pieces and 
served on lettuce leaves, with French dressing, for a salad, 
if vou prefer to do this. {Turn to page 83] 


: 
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Shopping for meat 


— | How to use round of beef cuts 


There are many fine “steaks” and “roasts” of beef. This is an extra service of information to the public which 
The list, however, is not confined to club, sirloin, and Swift & Company gladly gives. 


om porterhouse steaks, and rib roasts. The public, by its daily purchases of meat through 
fing Take the “round” for example; the housewife wili be _ retailers, has furnished us with a volume of business that 
— pleased with the variety of cuts to be obtained and withthe enables us to turn our stocks frequently. 

heese opportunity offered for economy in their purchase. 


This rapid “turn-over” helps us to pay dividends to our 
To learn of these cuts and their possibilities use this chart; more than 46,000 shareholders, even though our profit from 
, and write today for recipes that tell how besttopreparethem. all sources averages only a fraction of a cent a pound. 


Beef Round 

























ve thi Shank 
and set : 
‘y may . : 
Round ——— 
ym the 
choice 
ved at 
on her 
and a 
spoons 
hot in 
before 
> table 
ved in 
nog When you buy meats 
on it look for the legend “‘U.S. 
to the Government ~- Inspected 
$s used and Passed” on the 
: rg wholesale cut 
e table 
r table 
1¢m on 
alt and 
> salad SUET 4% 
Roast Round of Beef Round Steak : , 
ye A slice 4" thick from the top round There are countless ways to. The Whole Round 
oidec makes a delicious roast serve it. You will find several Consists of the round, shank, 
new ones on the recipe cards and rump and is 24% of a 
t them side of beef 
e your 
about 
recipes 
aT 
e may rf 
ing i ad Rump Slice 
Swiss Steak Shank A good slice may be cut wer face 
igs, salt A slice 11," to 2" thick cut from For rich and meaty soups, and of vamp fee Gealing oF eS 
1ix into the round, made into Swiss Steak stews with flavory gravies 
these makes a dish “‘fit for a king” 
| | 
Write for recipes on filing cards 
h Recipes designed especially for these cuts of beef | 
round, also additional copie: of this chart will 
be sent free upon request to Home Economics 
| Dept., Swift & Company, Chicago 
Mash : . - Sarees es ama: 
easpoon Rump Roast Knuckle Pot Roast 
s finely A solid piece of tender An economical cut for a 
, if de- meat which is especially o savory pot roast 
the top satisfactory for roasting 
ces and V V 1 O1T1p an 
2 salad, 
©s. & Co 
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-——- - =~ 1 Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Zs ee 7 2 Heinz Baked Beans without Tomato Sauce, with Pork—Rosto» Style 

- a. FS - “I 3 Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat—Vegetar: n 

- = i, > 4 Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 
“as >.’ <P 5 Heinz Peanut Butter 
<2 > Se 6 Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup 
= >. 7 Heinz Cream of Pea Soup 

y “4 y ~~, ~P 8 Heinz Cream of Celery Soup 29 Heinz Sweet MidgetGherkins 

7.  * N 9 Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 30 Heinz Preserved Sweet Gherkins 
4 » L en me 10 Heinz Cooked Macaroni 31 Heinz Preserved Sweet Mixed Pickles 
P . 


\ 11 Heinz Mince Meat 32 Heinz Sour Spiced Gherkins 
12 Heinz Plum Pudding 33 Heinz Sour Midget Gherkins 
13 Heinz Fig Pudding 34 Heinz Sour Mixed Pickles 
14 Heinz Cherry Preserves 35 Heinz Chow Chow Pickle 
15 Heinz Red Raspberry Preserves 36 Heinz Sweet Mustard Pickle 
16 Heinz Peach Preserves 37 Heinz Queen Olives 
17 HeinzDamsonPlum Preserves 38 Heinz Manzanilla Olives 
18 Heinz Strawberry Preserves 39 Heinz Stuffed Olives 
& 19 Heinz Pineapple Preserves 40 Heinz Ripe Olives 
\ 20 Heinz Black RaspberryPreserves 41 Heinz Pure Olive Oil 
\\ 21 Heinz Blackberry Preserves 42 Heinz Sour Pickled Onions 
ay 22 Heinz Apple Butter 43 Heinz Worcestershire Sauce 
23 Heinz Crab-Apple Jelly 44 Heinz Chili Sauce 
24 Heinz Currant Jelly . : 
25 Heinz Grape Jelly 45 Heinz Beefsteak 0 
26 Heinz Quince Jelly 46 Heinz Red Pepper Sauce 
27 Heinz Apple Jelly 47 Heinz Green Pepper Sauce 
28 Heinz Dill Pickles 48 Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
49 Heinz Prepared Mustard 
50 Heinz India Relish 
51 Heinz Evaporated Horse-Radish 
52 Heinz Cooked Sour Kraut 
53 Heinz Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 
54 Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar 
35 Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar 
56 Heinz Distilled White Vinegar 
57 Heinz Tarragon Vinegar 


~~ VARIETIES 


FROM THE GARDENS OF THE WORLD 
TO THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD || 
} 
j 
] 





The vegetables, fruits and spices 
that go into Heinz 57 Varieties \\ 
of good things to eat are gathered \ 
from the lands where each grows 
best—literally from the gardens 
of the world. 

So popular are the 57 Varieties 
and so-great and widespread the 
demand that 195 Branch Ware- 
houses and Agencies are necessary 
to distribute them throughout 
every civilized country in the 
world. 


aa ON HEIN Z COMPANY. rrrTPrssvrece, Bz 
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Let’s Invite Our Friends 


By Mary Hope Halliday 


the thrill of autumn in their blood 

and long for a party. The older ones 
ure just as eager for entertainment as 
they. So the home-maker scurries around 
for new ideas on decorations and “eats’”— 
espe ially the eats! 

[ know how difficult it is to plan 
successful parties that will at the same 
time be simple, so I shall tell you about 
a few charming ones that are easy to give: 


An Autumn Tea 


Were I limited to one time in the en- 
tire year for receiving my friends, I 
believe I would ask them to join me at 
tea time on an autumn day 

I would try to make the interior of 
my home smilingly inviting with autumn 
leaves for decoration; a cheerful log fire 
crackling in the grate and, near it, a 
samovar, if possible, reflecting the lights 
of the fire. 

There should always be tea, lots of it, 
fragrant and well steeped, and a tray ot 
condiments on the table to make hot 
tea-punches. Among these could be cubes 
of pineapple, candied orange peel, slices of 
lemon pricked wih clove buds, fresh limes 
ind mint leaves, too. Any one of these 
makes delicious punch when bruised in a 
cup of hot tea. 

Orange Tea Buns are delicious, hot 
and buttered. Aside from these, I usually 
have cheese sticks and olive sandwiches, 
cut in narrow strips, for my tea. 
1Y RECIPE FOR ORANGE TEA BUNS 


ig ISN’T only the young folk who feel 





tat spoons butter | r 
t oon orange t teas bal 
¢ po CS 
spoons grated tablespoc tte 
ze rind 4 to 1 cup milk 


Cook 2 tablespoons butter, orange 
juice, sugar and 1 teaspoon grated orange 
rind over moderate fire until it thickens. 
Put aside to cool for filling. Mix and sift 
flour, baking-powder and salt. Rub in 
tablespoons butter with the finger tips 
ind add sufficient milk to make a soft 
dough. Roll out on a floured board to ™%4 
inch thickness and spread with the orange 
filling. Roll like a jelly-roll and cut in 
inch slices. Place cut side down, on a 
greased pan, and sprinkle with sugar and 
the remaining orange rind. Bake in a 
moderate oven (375 degrees F.) about 
20 minutes. 

A Dance for the Younger Set 

“What is a home worth,” one mother 
I know asked herself, “if it does not pro- 
vide recreation and pleasure tor 1 
children and their friends? I must arrang 
to have our young people dance here in 
tead of always going to the country club.” 

This diplomatic mother knew it would 
be futile, if she hoped for success, to give 
1 party that differed too much from the 
free and easy manner of the modern club. 
So she simulated the freedom of a club 
where one orders refreshments when and 
where one wishes. 

In the center of the kitchen, she formed 
1 hollow square of four long tables and 
put a white cloth, from top to floor, 
iround the outside, which made _ the 
tables resemble a counter. 

One person served. The guests who 
came to the counter selected refreshments 
whenever they desired. Ice-cream cones, 
andwiches and punch composed the meru 
Ice-cream was kept packed in a freezer 
inside the counter and cones were on 
hand by the box. Sandwiches were 
wrapped individually in oil paper; and 


Use standard measuring cups and 


the punch was served from a big brow 
crock into paper cups 


RECIPE FOR DELICIOL 


+ PUNCH 
3 cups wat Tuive 
3 cup suva | 
clove 
ck cinnamo 
1 tablespoon chopped s quarts chilled 
canton ginger water 


Cook sugar and water together, stirrii 
until sugar is dissolved, and boil 10 min 
utes. Add cloves, cinnamon, and ginge! 
and let stand until cold. Then add fruit 
juice and grated pineapple and dilute with 
chilled water. Mix well and add cracked 
ice before serving 


A Bridge Luncheon 


One or two intimate friends usually 
assist the hostess when a dozen or more 
guests are invited. All the guests having 
arrived, a basket of autumn leaves is 
passed, from which each guest chooses 
one. On the under side of each bright 
leaf, a numbered label will indicate where 
its duplicate may be found at the tabk 
The guests are asked to choose hot tex 
or coffee from either urn presided over 
by the hostess’ assistants, and carry their 
cups to the tables. 

A plate luncheon, not difficult to pre 
pare and yet of tempting variety, consists 
of pear salad, corn muffins baked in 
finger shape, served hot and_ buttered, 
hot cheese souffle, and a dessert of baked 
fig pudding. 

BAKED FIG PUDDING 








ip butte 18 figs (cut i s 
I cup sug pieces) 
2 oranges (cut 
l cr $ all pieces) 
ils baking- Grated rind of 
pow orange 
te vonful salt $ egg whites 


Cream butter and sugar together and 
add beaten egg yolks. Add bread crumb 
baking-powder and salt. Add figs, orang 
pulp and rinds and fold in stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Bake in buttered dish in a 
slow oven (325 F.) for 30 minutes 


Supper Cooked on the Table 


Equipped with a few of the moder 
table cooking devices, gay dishes and 
linen, any hostess may serve an enchant 
ing spaghetti supper while she shares with 
her guests an unbroken evening 

Served with a green salad, with French 


dressing, or cold slaw, together with 
choice of condiments, a spaghetti supper 
may be “topped off” with waffles an! 


maple sirup. Use a table waffle iron 
Coffee is a fitting accompaniment for the 
paghetti supper 


APPETIZING PAGUETTI RECIPE 
For which the ingredients may be kept 
on hand to use at any tim 


r ttl 
s ca 


4 
Drop sticks spaghetti in a large ketth 
of water and boil rapidly for 20 minutes 
Drain through a colander and put back 
in the kettle. This should be done befor 
hand and spaghetti kept hot on table 
stove. When ready to serve, add grated 
cheese and place over boiling water until 
the cheese melts. Mix the ox-tail and 
tomato soups with grated onion. Add 
salt and pepper. Heat to boiling point 
and pour over the spaghetti. This spa 
ghetti dish is even better if allowed to 
stand an hour or more over boiling water 
before serving. 


spoons. All measurements level. 






N. B. C. Graham Crackers 
and milk make a nourishing 
lunch for both children and 
grown-ups: Their delicious 
nut-like flavor comes only 
from using real graham flour. 





NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers’ 


sz? 
> | 





Fig Newtons, with their 
golden brown cake filled 
with real fig jam, not only 
taste good butare nourishing. 


Lorna Doone Shortbread 
is liked by the whole family. 
It tastes good eaten alone 
or with crushed fruits. 


bab osa’ 
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Style 915 
Bon Ton Round -l 

















Style 886 
Bon Ton Round -l 


35.50 a 
1 
; 
: 
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‘4 m ~ ‘ ° ° 
i HE full-figured woman may easily attain the stylish flat back 


and slender, youthful lines with either of these specially designed 
Bon Ton Round-U corsets. 

Model 915 is made to meet the particular needs of the woman 
with stout waist and heavy hips. 

Modei 886 is a special design for excessive hips and lower back. 
Both models feature wide sections of substantial elastic beneath 
the corset which checks, controls and reduces superfluous flesh 
and creates much desired lines of fashion. 


The best of materials a flexible, rustless boning, ] 





¥ “ROYAL WORCESTER # 


ei Corset Company ; 
WORCESTER~ NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO ~ CHICAGO ~ LONDON 
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The Rabble Rouser 


|Continued from page 30] 


children and babies. I had to stand up. 

“Gentlemen and ladies,” the chairman 
told us, “we have heard all these candi- 
dates for minor offices that came here to 
invite our suffrages. We will now listen to 
one who desires a more important func- 
tion, that of our Representative in Wash- 
ington. Wherever our sympathies may lay, 
gentlemen ard ladies, the reputation of the 
gentleman about to address us assures us 
we shall certainly be entertained in hear- 
ing him. I take great pleasure in introdu- 
cing the Honorable Milton Leffing.” 

Well, about half the crowd began to 
cheer and holler “Leffing! Leffing!” so 
loud you couldn’t have heard a cannon if 
it had been shot off in there, but in a little 
while they quieted down and I bent over 
Josie and said, “Now, listen to him and 
think whatever you will think!” 

She nodded, and leaned forward; and 
she looked right excited. 

“The Honorable Milton Leffing!” says 
the chairman, shouting; and I saw the 
man that had been making signs to me 
stand up and look all around. Everybody 
else was looking around, too. 

“Tsn’t Mr. Leffing present ?” 
chairman. 

Then was when I got it right in the 
face. A man with a new ready-made suit 
on and the size-tag still sewed to his coat, 
walked up on the platform and spoke to 
the chairman and then to the crowd. 

“T greatly regret to announce that a 
message received by long distance *phone 
conveys the information that a sudden 
attack of acute indigestion has necessi- 
tated Mr. Leffing to remain confined to 
his room under the care of a medical man. 
He will not be able to address us this 
evening.” 

“The dam quitter!” I 
it out loud. 

I apologized to Josie for my language on 
the way home. I also apologized for drag- 
ging her out on such a night—sixty-four 
miles!—for nothing on earth. She was 
friendly enough to make light of it, but 
I felt about as silly as a man can; and I 
caught a horrible cold, too. I was in bed 
with it for ten days. 

But here’s the queer part of it. The day 
I got out again, and down to my office, I 
had to O. K. some very private accounts, 
and one of them was for a taxicab that 
our people had hir. to haul voters to the 
polls for the primaries. The driver brought 
his bill himself—an old _ night-hawk 
driver I'd known a long while and he 
owned his car. His name was Jeb some- 
thing-or-other 

“T reckon Milt Leffing’d never got many 
dry votes if they knew about his drink- 
ing,” Jeb said, among other things. “Why, 
he was tighter than I ever saw him the 
very night he was to make that big speech. 
That’s why he never got there.” 

“How do you know it?” 

“Why, because,” Jeb says, “because he 
told me to take him there and he thought 
he was going there.” 

“Come off!” I told him. 

“T can prove it,” he told me. 

“Prove it then,” I asked him. 

!” he said. “It was like this. It 


asks the 


said, and I said 


“sure | 
came on dark early that evening — you 
know how cold it was. I was in Joe 
Leminski’s nice warm boot-leggin’ pol ni 
just about dark, with my machine parked 
around the corner, when Milt come in 


there. He was just about ossified; he could 
just barely navigate and make himself 
understood. He come up to me and he 


says, ‘Git me into your taxi, Jeb, and take 
me to Eaglesfield; I got a speech to make 
there” ‘You better not make no speech 
tonight,’ I says. ‘You'll fall on your face.’ 
‘No, I won't,’ he says. ‘I make some of 
my best speeches jest when I’m soberin’ 
up. I know what I’m doin’,’ he says. ‘You 
git me in your taxi and Ili sleep most of 
the way there and wake up ready to make 
the speech of my iife. I got to make a 
special effort tonight,’ he says, ‘and after 
jest one more big drink we'll start,’ he 
says. So he had the big one, and it looked 
to me as though it pretty near finished 
him, but I got him out and into my car, 
and he went to sleep before I could git 
the door shut! Well, I started for Eagles- 
field, but when we got out in the country 


I thought I was goin’ to freeze. We was 
headed east and the wind come from the 
north fit to blow us over. My car’s open 
at the sides of the driver’s seat, and I 
didn’t have no protection at all. That rain 
was half snow, and sleet, and by the time 
we got off the paved road, I decided Milt 
didn’t actually need to make no speech 
at Eaglesficld that night! So I turned right 
around and come back to that bum res- 
taurant of Miller’s on Columbia Avenue. 
I went in and got warm, and then I went 
back and looked in the door of the cab 
without opening it. The glass was pretty 
near covered with snow, but I could see 
him in there, and it looked to me as he 
had one eye about half open. So I put 
both hands on the side of the car and 
rocked it and shook it as hard as I could, 
to make him think I was still goin’, and 
he closed his eye and went on sleepin’ 
Well, and so I went back in Miller’s and 
kept warm until I thought I better go 
out and rock the car again. I rocked 
it a while and then I opened the door. 
He kind of half woke up, but didn’t open 
his eyes. 

“‘What’s the matter?’ he says. 
ain’t at Eaglesfield yet, are we?’” 

“ ‘No,’ I says. ‘We're jest at Hillstown, 
half way. Dll have to charge you ten 
dollars more to go on to Eaglesfield.’ Well 
he reached me out a few five-dollar bills 
without opening his eyes, and I went back 
in Miller’s again. 

“About nine o’clock, when I reckoned 
Milt would be due for his speech I had 
Miller call up the hall at Eaglesfield and 
say their big speaker had acute indiges- 
tions. Milt woke up about ten minutes 
after that and come in the restaurant as 
bright as a daisy. He thought it was some 
place in Eaglesfield, and wanted to know 
why I hadn’t taken him straight to the 
hall. Well, I stalled around, because I was 
afraid he'd about kill me when he found 
out how things were; but he didn’t. He 
studied a mirute, and then he broke out 
laughing. ‘My goodness, Jeb!’ he says, ‘I 
believe you’ve done more for me than I 
knew how to do for myself!’ So he give 
me another five-dollar bill and I drove 
him home. You can see how it was; if 
it hadn’t been for me he’d a’ made that 
speech at Eaglesfield.” 

“Yes, Jeb,” I said. “If it hadn’t been 
for you, a good many things might have 
happened!” 

That was true. If it hadn’t been for 
Jeb, the taxicab man, I believed then that 
the career of Milt Leffing would have 
ended right there. But, in the retirement 
some of us are sharing with poor 
George Brooks, I’ve had more time to 
think it over. If Milt h.d reached Eagles- 
field and made his speech, I incline now to 
think he’d have put it over on us some 
way; that fellow is so all-fired smart! I 
think now we couldn’t have stopped him 
from getting hold of this mixed-up queer 
new “people” we've got. They like him 
too well. He knows them and knows how 
to ride them: he makes them think they’re 
riding with him and that he’s their man! 
It doesn’t make any difference that he 
can’t keep the promises he makes them; 
he makes so many new ones all the time 
that they never get a chance to think of 
the old ones. 

Well, he’s certainly been riding ’way 
up on top ever since he got that nomina- 
tion away from George Brooks. The fact 
that all the conservative and sensible 
gentlemen I’m dictating this for were 
at the banquet the other night to celebrate 
Milt’s election as Governor—isn’t that a 
proof of it? For that matter. I was there 
myself. 

There’s one more thing my thinking 
it over has made me conclude: I don’t 
believe we could have stopped him with 
Josie Pettibone Leclerc, either. Women are 
hard to count on; you can’t predict about 
them any more than you can about the 
“people” ;—and how she did fool me about 
not wanting to be the wife of a congress- 
man! Of course she didn’t stay that but 
two years. Everybody saw how handsome 
she looked in the ladies’ balcony at that 
banquet, and how proud she looked of 
her husband, the Governor, when he made 
his speech of thanks. 


‘We 
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LET MUNSINGWEAR COVER YOU WITH SATISFACTION 








SELL a! Se, PM oe 


~ MUNSING 
e Wear 
HOSIERY 


LOOMEN, CHILDREN, INFANTS 








k Vests « 





Munsingwear is now obtainable in hosiery as well as in union suits. The hosiery line comprises 
an exceptionally large assortment of numbers in the wanted colors and materials in styles 
for men, women, children, infants, and is already recognized by the trade as one of the great 
hosiery lines of the country. Thousands of Munsingwear dealers have already put Mun- 
singwear hosiery in stock and are selling the hosiery with the same confidence they have 
always had in selling Munsingwear union suits. 


When buying your Munsingw ear union suits, ask your dealer to show you samples of Munsing- 
wear hosiery. You will find the same fine quality and workmanship in the hosiery that for so 
many years have character ized all under garments heari ing the Munsingwear trade mark symbol. 


Munsingwear Quality Assures Comfort and Service 
THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











THERES NOTHING 
quite like it / 


When guests praise your luscious 
Ha in Pineapple Pie, you wonder 
why u do not serve it more oft 

And so it is with each of the hur 
Ireds of tempting creations that « 

made se easily and economical 
with this deliciou trop il fruit 

Why not plan a Pineapple t1 
for the next meal—a simple salad, 
for instance, made with Sliced, or 
Pin appl Thpioca Pudding or 
Shortcake, made with Crushed? 
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You Formed Bad Eating 


Habits? 


Perhaps the Typical American Diet of Bread, Meat and Potatoes Is 


Not One of Your Sins but If It Is, Beware 


B 


FE AMERICANS insist on cater- 
ing to our «appetites if it 1 
possible to do so Phat is why 


t large part of the public buys butter, 
no matter how high the price goes, for 
it is the most appetizing of all fat 
ind its use as a spread is one of our 
tixed eating habits 


Before 1913 the dietitian or nutrition 
investigator would have said there were no 
considerations except taste and price to 
be weighed in deciding whether to buy 
butter or butter substitutes At that 
time it had been found through careful 
studies in various laboratories that the 
digestibility of all edible fats whether ani 
al or vegetable wa 
pl ictically the same 


Your Health-Will Suffer! 


V. McCollum and Nina Simmonds 


Department of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University 


The typical American diet lacks not only 
vitamin A but another very important ek 
ment, Caleium, absolutely necessary for 
bone and tooth formation, as well as for 
reneral well-being, .S missing and no 
imount of vitamin A can take its place. 
Since butter contains almost no calcium it 
cannot correct the meat-bread-potato diet 
in this respect, so again we are sent back 
to vegetables of the leafy type and to milk 
because they are the only available kinds 
of foods which are rich in calcium, Be- 
cause these foods supply both calcium and 
vitamin A we have called them the “pro- 
tective foods.’ 

It will be seen that from the standpoint 





money on butter because its cost per 
pound looked large. Accordingly he 
bought the poorest quality of unattractiv: 
butter and the men ate but little of it 
Then, in order to satisfy their appetite 
he found it necessary to buy larg 
amounts of meat 
\ friend who was a manufacturer of 
very high grade butter urged him to buy 
some of the best grade of butter on thc 
market, at a fancy price, arguing that the 
men would be induced to eat more bread, 
and thus demand less of the expensive 
meat. 
At first the mine owner was skeptical 
but a trial convinced him that it paid to 
buy butter instead of 
meat. The men did not 








But in 1913 it wa M2 CG} 
discovered that butter g< Cox 


fat contains an element 
which is essential for 
rrowth, and for th 
maintenance of life and 
health. This element is 
not found in vegetabk 
fats or oils except in 
the minutest traces o« 
Vitamin A 
substance 





casionally 
this new 


. THE PROTECTIVE DIET | 


Mik | 1QZ 


WE NEED ONE QUART per PERSON per DAY 


C have the capacity for 
a large amount of both 
bread and meat an 
when the bread was 
made attractive by a 
fine quality of butter, 
they preferred it to a 
large amount of meat 
Those who make the 

decision to use a good 

deal of meat and to cut 

down on milk will 








vas named, wa ilso 
discovered in certain 
other food 





or CABBAGE P 


Lealy Vegetables’ myles 


SPINACH or 
BEET TOPS or 
TURNIP TOPS 


Z 


WE NEED ONE SERVING per PERSON per DAY 


or KALE | to 

or CAULIFLOWER ,| 
or BRUSSELS SPROUTS ‘J 
or CHARD, efc. 


make a failure of the 
family diet for they 
getting 
really nce 
keep them wel 
nourished. Milk and thé 
other protective food 
only can be depended 
on to supply the essen 
| tial elements for health 
} Beyond these foods each 


what they 





While vitamin A is 
not very abundant in 
our more common 
foods, the glandular or 
ins of animals (liver | 
kidneys, ete are good | 
ources of supply for 
I ee volks are, too 
Leaty vegetables, lik« 
pinach, lettuce, celery 


leaves, turnip and beet 
leaves, cauliflower, cab 
ige and so on contain 
itamin A in much 
reater amounts than 
! 
tities of grains or whit 
potatoe (Sweet po 
tutoes are an exception } 
contain vitamin A 


| Un cooked 


do corresponding quan } CELERY or 
esponding q au LETTUCE pt 
TOMATOES | 





WE NEED TWO SERVINGS per PERSON per DAY same 


Vegetable/ | 


or ONIONS 
or ENDIVE 
or CABBAGE , etc. 


person may have a 

wide choice and may 
eat what he likes pro 
vided it agrees with him 


WING to the fact 
| that at the begin 
ning of lactation cows 
| give more milk than 
towards the end it is 
not possible io keep 
milk production at the 
level throughout 





eee oils, such as 
cod-liver oil, ar 








AY 





the year. And in order 











| ° to have enough mill 
excellent sources of the } ae" , for the autumn and 
vitamin. Certain yel | Do NOT economize on these foods. You can econ- early winter months, 
low-colored vegetable omize with safety in other ways — by buying less meat enough cows must each 
like carrots, vellow tur 4 or the cheaper cuts of meat, by using meat substitutes vear be brought into 

vellow squash, | such as cheese, by using butter substitutes and by milk to create an exct 
tomatoes in which | serving simpler desserts in the spring months 
vellownessis masked } The cream from thi 
i red pigment, cor i —— excess milk is usually 
ta n Amt made into butter and, 
cl umount than as we told you last 
r veeetables which I w of the nation’s health it is far more im- month, much surplus milk is made into 
ted portant to consume a liberal supply of cheese. Other valuable ways of preserving 
it —how uny Ar eat plent milk than to use less milk and more but milk are by converting it into dried 
of these food Aren't we much ter. To use butter or a butter substitut milk, evaporated and condensed milks 
re likely to be living on a diet of whit without including milk or a sufticient which lose in the processes they undergo 
bread, meats, sugar and potatoes, or ol imount of the other type of protective only their power to protect from scurvy 
t oods havi Imost > sar food—the leaty vegetables—would make Under ordinary conditions of living this 
tt Such a diet is excees just what we are at present, namely a is not a serious loss in the diet of adults; 
vita \ dit therefor nation of physically inferior people with babies and children, however, must be 
to de somethir Bh ¢ teeth of poor quality which decay early protected by the addition of special sub 
\ t FOV tt lhis tends, as we have pointed out before stances which make up for this lack, and 
in other articles, to put us in jeopardy only a doctor is qualified to give the 

\ from all the long list of diseases which best advice on this 
( mi have their beginning in focal infection We occasionally see reference to the 
ESSE t butter Satisfactory nutrition during development manufacture of a substitute for milk to be 
l i r 1 \ \ 1 it d adult life forms the most effective prepared from nuts, soy beans or other 
“ e ab ‘ ingle weapon with which to remedy thi vegetable material; but the chemist, famil 
( al ( litic iar with the properties of foods, knows 
| ked W Meat eating cannot take the place of that although it is possible to make a sat- 
) ( milk consumption, for meat is not con-  isfactory substitute for butter it is not pos- 
( Ir t tute i lk, t correct the de- sible to make an effective substitute for 

to} ( ncies of the diet. Neither can meat milk 

ct W » better to take the place of butter though butter It should be a matter of great satis- 
‘ * replace, in part, meat as is illustrated faction to everyone that the consumption 
but \ r an acco which came to us recently of milk is on the increase in this country ; 
b f a mine owner in the West who was _ but we have still a long way to go before 
iT dir a large group of miners. He we use an average of the one quart a day 


sumed it was a wise policy to save 


per person, so essential to health 
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Ar the Indiana State Fair last autumn the 


State Board of Health held a Better Babies Con- 
test. More than six hundred children were 
brought to Indianapolis from all parts of the 
State to enter the competition. 





Out of this great number the judges——doc- 
tors, all of them—— selected a few babies who, 
according to careful mental and physical exam- 
inations, were found most nearly pertect. 


In this small group of prize winners was little 
Joseph Mathew Galvin, with a score of 997.97 
points to his ¢ redit,out of a possibletotal of 1000. 


His mother, Mrs. M. 1. Galvin, 1311 Ken- 
tucky Ave., Indianapolis, says “l am very proud 
of my boy’s high rating, inasmuch as he was 
brought up on Eagle Brand milk.” 

Little Joe is as attractive as he is healthy. “I 
never go Out On a shopping tour,” says his 
mother, “but what he is admired by a’ number 
of people before my return.” 

. ° . 
MOTHERS have long been enthusiastic in their 
praise of this milk as a baby food. Their testi- 
mony-—-together with the verdict of doctors 
who have examined Eagle Brand babies and 
pronounced them physically perfect— is evi- 
dence you cannot ignore. 

Mother's milk is of course the most perfect 
food tor babies. But, if for any reason you can- 
not nurse your baby, Eagle Brand provides safc, 
dependable nourishment in an easily digestible 
form. It is more nearly like mother’s milk than 
any other baby food. 


Bordens 
EAGLE BRAN | 


CONDENSED MILK 















































Eagle Brand is simply pure cow’s milk com- 
bined with cane sugar—nothing more. In the 
process of condensing, the hard casein of the 
milk, which is thé indigestible part, is broken 
down and made exceptionally digestible. For 
this reason Eagle Brand agrees with most deli- 
cate baby stomachs. Eagle Brand. contains the 
necessary vitamins, too—which promote healthy 
growth. 

Eagle Brand is sealed against contamina- 
tion. You can buy a quantity and keep it on 
hand, so you'll always have uniform food for 
baby. 

Because Eagle Brand is all these things— 
sate, nourishing, digestible, easy to buy and 
keep--it has become the standard baby food. 
The Borden Company, I58 Borden Building, 350 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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THE BORDEN COMPANY 
CS rome, v. $8 
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Bachrach Stadio 


Photograph by t/ 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


If you want advice on 
the care and feeding of 
your baby, send for 
BABY’S WELFARE, 
an authoritative little 
book for young mothers. 
It is free. 


Also makers of 
DBordens 


MALTED MILK 
CONFECTIONFRY 
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EVAPORATED MILK 
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**When the Frost 
Is on the Punkin’’ 


- ® 


HAT’S when it’s sweet- 
P ; ened and ready for the 
luscious Thanksgiving Pie. 


i And where is there a grown- 
up who doesn’t fondly recall 
the enticing baking fragrance 
that rose from the old home 
kitchen when “Mother” 
baked the “Punkin” Pie. But 
Mothers of today can make 
far better pies because of 


Nucoa 


Me Wholesome 
Spread /r ‘Bread 


For this pure, delicate fat 
that spreads your bread with 
goodness also insures the 
tenderest, flakiest pastry ever 
eaten—Nucoa pastry and 
creamy pumpkin just melt 
into one delicious blend of 
pie perfection. 


Best of all, Nucoa makes 
pastry that is soeasily digested 
the youngsters can safely 
have a “second helping.” 

Begin using Nucoa today as 
the three times a day Spread 
for bread. Nucoa is rich in 


the Vitamins which promote 
srowth and health, so is the 
ideal fat for children. 


finest Tle Quality 
“aboul half the price- 





THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Flapper Houses and the Module 


In the Flagg Houses Is Beauty Such as the Ordinary Small 
House, Too High In Proportion To Its Base, Can Never Claim 


called to the immense economic gain 

which may be effected by standard- 
izing parts. That is a negative quantity 
the elimination of expense. Here we will 
speak of a positive quantity—gain in value 
by the use of intelligence in design. 

\s a nation we do not realize the im- 
mense commercial value of beauty nor 
understand what a vast mine of wealth 
might be exploited, with comparatively 
little trouble, by the general cultivation 
of taste. In France, where they do things 
better, one of the great de- 


le THE last instalment attention was 


By Ernest Flagg 


L HAT is a module?’ How 
dies the McCall House, dem- 
alee ; 
onstrating Mr. Flagg’s methods, overcame 
the drawbacks of the usual small house, 
called by Mr. Flagg the flapper house? 
Mr. Flagg, WHO 
eminence among architects, carries on, in 
this second article of his series, his exe 
planation of the methods and merits 
of the much-discussed Fila gg houses. 


stands at the peak of 


16’ beams apply and so on. Also its mul- 
tiples permit the use of stock sizes in other 
things without waste of materials or waste 
of time in cutting. Great saving can only 
be made by great economy and great econ- 
omy can be had only by great care in th 
avoidance of waste. No item of the kind is 
unimportant because it is by multiplying 
little economies that great ones are had 

It is not within the scope of these 
articles to explain the very simple rules 
by which good proportions may be ob- 
tained with certainty but it is perfectly 
evident to most people that 
the usual proportions given to 





partments of state is devoted 
to the propagation of beauty 
There is a French Minister of 
the Fine Arts and in every 
industry dependent on design, 
the designers have been taught 
in Government schools. The 
result is a world-wide demand 
for French wares at the high- 
est prices on account of their 
beauty. Some day we too 
may learn on which side our 
bread is buttered, to use a 
vulgar expression, and do like- 

wise 
In the last instalment it 
was explained that complete 
standardization of parts in 
building can be had only by 
commensurability and _ that 
commensurability can be ob- 
tained only by using a mod- 
ule or fixed measure in design. 
The module has another 
use By it good proportions 
may be had with certainty, 
ind as nine points of beauty 
1. architecture depend on pro- 
yrtion, the matter is of great 
omic as well as artistic 
importance. When increased 
value may be had for nothing, 
it is the part of wisdom to 
ither it in. With good pro- 
hut may be an 


object ple isant to behold, 





portions a ! 





small houses are wrong—the 
houses are too high for their 
base. Very convincing evi- 
dence of the prevalence of this 
belief is furnished by the 
efforts of ccsigners to camou- 
flage the heig 

In former times when com- 
fort was not so much consid- 
ered, one-and-a-half-story 
houses were built. These old 
houses, m: of which still 
remain irom Colonial times, 
are charming in appearance 
but most uncomfortable to 
live in. The upper floor has 
insufficient head room and is 
intolerably hot in summer 
The sun’s rays striking the 
rocf raise the temperature of 
the upper floor to such a 
degree as to make it unsuit 
able to live in and even 
the floor below is affected 
because the heated space 
above the lower rooms acts 
as a great radiator spread 
over them. 


HE modern builder wants 
two full stories but would 
like to retain the pleasing 
proportions of one-and-a-half 
stories and uses various expe- 
dients in an effort to accom- 








whereas without them a pal- 
ice will be ugly. Without good 


proportions, ornamentation 
useless. It is like jewels on an 
gly woman. They simply serve to accen- 


With good proportions 
» whole construction becomes an orna- 


ment and further decoration is not essen- 


> her ugtin 















tial, thou may be desirable just as it 
mi I } case of a beautiful person. 
yi. modul 1 creat monev-saver in 
another w im lessens the 
ost of making roving 
1 iT juaiit Alt h_ the seekKel 
hink he not 1 h ed |} 
that the cost of the plans will be the 
to him whether made with more or 
trouble, this would be a_ mistake 
Every reduction in cost helps and on 
way or another, in time, the ultimate 
mer derives benefit from it 
The module is a certain convenient 
isure which governs all dimensions. It 
hye nvthing one chooses but 
( the writer | f 1 
¢ The 1 ‘ 
r ruled with parallel li oth 
I 1KiINg r to repr it t 
1 the s 3 ig 
l int ( aller I 
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An interior view of the ridge dormer—a feature of 
the McCall Demonstration House. 


Multiples of 3’ 9” are very convenient in 
the use of standard materials in avoidancs 
of waste. Lumber, for instance, comes in 
pieces cut at two-foot intervals. Therefore 
if supports are two modules or 7’ 6” apart, 
an eight-foot beam will span the distance 
and provide sufficient bearing at the ends 
If supports are three modules or 11’ 3’ 
apart, 12 beams may be used with- 
out waste. If four modules, or 15’, then 














Ridge dormers in pairs are shown 
at the apex of the roof. Figure 9 


Figure 10 


plish this result. Every time 
he does so he gives unmistak- 
able evidence of the fact that 
he thinks the true proportions 
wrong. Because of these efforts the coun- 
try is full of what may properly be called 
flapper houses. They certainly are funny 
They have the appearance of a great bird 
flapping its wings. The house is the shape 
of Figure 1 but has pieces fastened to its 
ends like Figure 2 or Figure 3. The final 
result is Figure 4 or Figure 5. (See page 
93 for figures.) 

The other day Charlie Hackett, who 
would doubtless feel offended if he were 
called the cffice boy, asked what I meant 
by flapper houses. When I had explained 
he said: “Oh—that is Dutch Colonial!” 
I was glad of the information but still 
think flapper more expressive. 

The simplest and least costly way of 
obtaining shelter is the Indian wigwam 
Next come low walls of masonry which 
support the sloping rafters which carry the 
roof covering. Many ancient houses of this 
sort exist in rural districts in Europe and 
charm the eve of the traveler by their 
picturesque appearance. Their thatched 
roofs sometimes almost touch the ground 
at the sides. There is about these low 
structures, hugging the earth, so to speak, 
an air of homely comfort. They seem to 
belong to the land and form a natural 
part of the scenery but they are com- 
fortable only in appearance. In reality 
they are hovels unsuitable for human 
habitation. 

It is evident, however, that if the 
economy and beauty of these structures 
could be had without these disadvantages 
there would be great gain, both artisti 
and economic. How [Turn to page 03] 
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AVE your boy or girl get a free Lighting Primer from school, the 
local electrical club or light company. 


It tells how to win this beautiful model electrical home, contains a 
complete series of illustrated lessons on better home lighting and fully 
explains the International Home Lighting Contest. 


Contest Among School Children 


All school children, 10 years of age or 
older, may enter the Home Lighting Contest. 
Local prizes will be awarded for the best 
essays and the winning children are contes- 
tants for the $15,000 model electrical home 
and college scholarships. 


The Home Lighting Contest is a co- 
operative educational activity sponsored and 
supported by the entire electrical industry, 


and is designed to give to the public, 
through the school children, a better knowl- 
edge of the use of electric light. 


Applied by the public, this knowledge will 
be of great benefit. Homes will be brightened 
and made more beautiful by properly 
shaded and correctly placed lights. Eyes 
that suffer from too bright or too little light 
will be relieved of strain, vision will im- 
prove and the result will be better health, 
better scholars and happier homes. 


Watch Your Home Paper for details of the Home Lighting Contest 





HOME LIGHTING 


‘Ss 


co NTEST 


=9 680 Fifth Avenue 


we 


LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


se New York. N-Y. 


"Two FourtH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 
$600 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 


lege or University of accepted standard. 








INTERNATIONAL PRIZES 


First Prize— 


$15,000 Model Electrical Home 


(To be built on lot proviaed by winner) 


Two SECOND Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


$1200 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 


lege or University of accepted standard. 


Two THIRD Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


Two FirTH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


$300 } scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 


Two SrxTH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


$300 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 


‘REMEMBER: To enter the Home 
Lighting Contest, your child must obtain 
a copy of this “Home Lighting Primer” 
from school or your local electrical people. 





$600 | scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 


lege or University of accepted standard. 
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What 29 years have taught me about cooking 


v 4, by The Pr 


a real old-fashioned 


“-. the center of this page you will 


ter & 


find my menu for a UPhanksgivin 
Dinner. Now, of course, vou may not 
wish to have a// these things but, any- 
“ ay, I am going to give you here and 
in the recipes on the opposite page the 
results of my experience in cooking all 


of them many, many times, 


First of all I am going to talk about 
the turkey: 


An Up-to-Date Way to Roast a Turkey 


I have learned how to roast a turkey 
and have it a beautiful brown, yet ten- 
der, moist and sweet inside. When it 
is ready for the oven, I rub the surface 
all over with salt, then cover it thor- 
oughly with melted Crisco. “Then over 
the Crisco I dust as much flour as the 
Crisco will hold and put it into a very 


hot ov en, 


When it starts to brown I add a cup- 


ful of hot water with a tablespoonful of 


Crisco, reduce the heat and cook it 
slowly until done—15§ to 20 minutes per 
pound, I baste it every 15 or 20 minutes 
and when it is about half done I turn 
it occasionally to brown evenly, | add 
water and Crisco as often as necessary 
to keep cnough in the pan for basting, 
The Crisco also helps to make a per- 


fectly delicious vravy. 


An Easier Way to Make Dressing 


I advise you to use Crisco in your 
dressing, too. Here is my recipe for 


delicious dre Ssing: 


] take 1 quart stale 
j 


bread cut in pieces, 2 teaspoons salt, 14 


teaspoon pepper, teaspoon baking 
powder, 1 tablespoon onion and 1 table- 
spoon parsley, both chopped fine, 1 
tcaspoon save ot poultry seasoning, I 


egy, 1's cup melted Crisco. I soak the 
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ith Croute 


Roast Stuffed Turkey 
Cranberry Sau 
or 
(Chicken Pie, C it’y 
(aramel Sweet Potatoes 
r 
Mashed Potato Puff 
(corn Oysters 


D 


(arrots and Peas Fluffy Biscuits 











read in cold water, then squeeze it 
dry. Next I add the other in rredients, 
and mix thoroughly. 


Quicker Croutons, Too 


I no longer make my soup croutons 
in the old way. Instead, I simply cut 
the bread into small squares, put it into 
a frying basket, and fry in deep, hot 
Crisco, With Crisco I can do this 
without smoke or odor. Even if the 
Crisco has been used before, my crou- 
tons will be simply what they are sup- 
posed to be—tiny squares of fried bread 
without the slightest suggestion of a 
rreasy taste. And they are an even shade 
f golden brown all over. Aside from 


‘ 
making perfectly delicious croutons, 
this Crisco method prevents scorching 


my face and hands before a hot oven. 


“200 TESTED RECIPES” and SAMPLE OFFER 


In return for 20« (in stamps o 


coin), merely to cover 


postage and pac king costs, we W illsend you “Miss Allen’s 


| sted Recipes” 


( king hints and 2 tested 


a cook book giving scores of helpful 


recipes, together with a 


| sample can of Crisco containing a full half pound, 


Hani and 


address tu Section L-11, Dept. of 
onomics, UVhe Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 


Mashed Potatoes—Only More Attractive 


‘To make your mashed potatoes more 
attractive and to keep them piping hot 
until the last guest is served, I suggest 
that you try this method. Mash, sea- 
son, add milk and beat as usual, until 
very light; place in a glass baking dish. 
Then brush the top with melted Crisco 
and put in the oven to brown, The 
Crisco gives them a beautiful looking 
brown crust which also helps to retain 
their heat. 


Delicious, Economical Hard Sauce 

I find that I can make a perfectly 
delicious hard sauce with Crisco. First 
I beat the Crisco with salt to a cream, 
then add sugar, powdered or granulated, 
until the mixture is the right consis- 
tency; then I add my favorite flavor 
(you may add yours). I have used 
Crisco hard sauce after it has stood in 
the ice box a moftth—and it was just 
as sweet as the day I made it. 


Quicker (and Better) Salted Nuts 

Yes, Crisco helps me to save time 
in so many, many ways. I find, for 
example, that instead of stirring shelled 
nuts before a hot oven, I can simply 
drop them into hot, deep Crisco. ‘They 
will turn an even golden brown all over 
—the same as the croutons. If 
drained on a soft paper they will never 


be greasy to the fingers or taste of fat— 


just the rich, natural flavor of the nuts. 


* * * * * 


In using Crisco in the ways I have mentioned 


here and in your own favorite recipes, 1 am 
sure you can look forward to more satisfying 
results than a fat ever gave you before. In 
all the years I have been cooking I have used 


every sort of cooking fat, but none so clean 


” 


and sweet and fresh as Crisco. 
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Thanksgiving 








in an up-to- 


Corn Oysters 


You will love these and you can fry them in 
Crisco without any smoke 

1 cup corn 1 egg 

% cup flour salt and pepper 

Beat the egg until foamy, add to the corn. 
Mix flour, salt and pepper and add this to 
the corn. Beat well. Drop by spoonfuls 
in deep Crisco. Frya golden brown. They 
should be made about the size of a large 
oyster. Makes two dozen. 


dinner 


date way 


Caramel Sweet Potatoes 


With a lovely glace; without smoke or scorch- 
ing when fried in Crisco 


4 sweet potatoes hot Crisco 
granulated sugar 


Boil the potatoes, peel and then cut them 
lengthwise in halves. Fry in skillet in hot 
Crisco. While frying, sprinkle generously 
with sugar on both sides. 

















Chicken Pie (Southern Style) 


Crisco makes delicious pastry for all 
kinds of meat pies 


Cook chicken until tender. Remove 
meat from the bones. Thicken the 
gravy. Line a deep baking dish with 
the following pastry, leaving enough 
to cover the top: 


2 cups flour 


1 egg beaten 
34 cup Crisco 1 tablespoon 
ice water lemon juice 
14 teaspoon salt 


Sift flour and salt; cut Crisco in with 
two knives. Add gradually the lemon 
juice and egg mixed together. Add 
enough ice water to hold the mixture 
together for rolling. When the baking 
dish is lined with the pastry put ina 
layer of chicken, then a layer of sliced 
boiled carrots and small boiled white 
onions. Season to taste; add another 
layer of chicken and so on until the 
dish is filled. Cover with gravy. Roll 
the rest of the pastry; cover, pressing 
edges together closely and make a few 
slits in the top to allow steam to escape. 
Bake in hot oven, 450°, until done. 


Special Crisco Pie Crust 


This recipe makes a tender, flaky crust 
which is especially fine for mince and 
pumpkin pies 
For a Two-Crust Pie 
% cut Crisco 
cold water 


2% cups flour 
1 teaspoon salt 


Sift flour and salt together. Cut Crisco 
in with two knives until the mixture 
is about the consistency of coarse 
meal. Add enough water—four te six 
tablespoonfuls—to make a paste which 
clears the bowl. Form lightly into 
dough. Divide; roll out on slightly 
floured board about !'4 inch thick. 
Sufficient for one medium size pie. 


To make a one-crust pie use one-half 
the amount. 


Fluffy Biscuits 

Crisco makes delicious, dainty biscutts 
1, teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoons 2 tablespoons Crisco 

baking powder 34 cup milk 
Sift together four times, flour, baking pow- 
der and salt. Mix Crisco in very lightly 
with fork. Add milk slowly; roll out or 
pat with hands on floured board to about 
one inch thickness. Handle as little as 
possible. Cut with biscuit cutter first 
dipped in flour. Bake in hot oven, 375° 
twelve or fifteen minutes. 


2 cups flour 




















Crisco Plum Pudding 


An od English Plum Pudding. It is 
delicious and will keep a long time 
whin made with Crisco 


1 cup Crisco 14 cup fruit 
itn ’ tuice. any ki 
¥% cup granu- juice, any kind 
lated sugar 1 cup flour 
4 eggs 2 teaspoons 
¥% cup milk baking powder 
(hotorscalded) 1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup seeded 1 teaspoon cin- 


raisins, cut fine namon 
34 cup currants 14 teaspoon nut- 
14 cup chopped meg 
figs Y% teaspoon 
2 ounces citron, cloves 
cut fine l% teaspoon mace 


Enough fresh bread crumbs to 
make one cupful when moistened 
with % cupful milk. 


Cream the Crisco and sugar, add egg 
yolks well beaten. Add the bread 
crumbs when cool. Then the fruit 
juice and fruit. Sift together rermain- 
ing dry ingredients and last stir in egg 
whites beaten stiff. Put in Criscoed 
mold, cover and steam five hours in 
covered steamer over kettle of hot 
water. Fill mold only three-quarters 
full to allow for rising while steaming. 


























Southern Pralines 


2‘ cups powdered sugar, 1 
cup maple syrup, ¢ cup 
cream, 1 cup pecans, | cuy 
Puffed Wheat. 


Boil the first three ingredi 
ents until soft ball is formed 
in cold water. Remove from 
und beat to creamy con 

ten Add nutsand Pufted 
Vheat and drop from spoon 
in small piles on buttered 


paper 
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fairy grains with the lure of a confection. 





Puffed Wheat Macaroons 
» Puffed Grains, 1 cup 
ugar , cup melted butter 
lespoons flour, 4 tea- 
poon salt teaspoon va- 
nilla, Legg, 4 teaspoon bak- 


ing powder 


Beat egg thoroughly Add 

igar Add melted butter 
beat until light. Stir in flour 
with which baking powder 
has been sifted. Then adk 
flavor and Puffed Grains and 
drop in a well-greased and 


floured pan 3 inches apart 
Bake in moderate oven (300 
degrees) for 10 or 15 minutes 
and lift while warm with 
broad knife 


pe is the gayest and brightest, the most enticing of all breakfast 


dishes. Crisp, toasty kernels of wheat, steam exploded 8 times their 


natural size, with every food cell broken to make digestion easy. 


The flavor is like nut-meats. 


appetite. 


food elements you need to carry on the day. 


Airy puffs that tempt the morning 


Yet with the energy value of whole grains, to supply the vital 


Serve with milk and cream at breakfast; in bowls of half and half at 


luncheon. 


Then as a special allurement, with cooked or fresh fruit. 


Serve too as a night-time dish. Try as a garnishment with ice cream. Mix 


with melted butter as a tid-bit between meals. 


way you can, this the daintiest of grain foods. 


Today, order Quaker Puffed Wheat of your grocer. 


new delight. 








Quaker Puffed Wheat 











Puffed Rice, too 


Quaker Puffed Rice is another cereal delight—grains of rice 
exploded like the Puffed Wheat. Most folks get a package each 
of the Puffed Rice and the Puffed Wheat. And thus supply variety. 





Serve every day in every 


It will prove a 


Professor Anderson’s 
Invention 


Quaker Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice are the 
famous invention of 
Professor Anderson, 
formerly of Columbia 
University. Food shot 
from guns, grain foods 
thoroughly cooked. 
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Quaker Puffed 


Company 


Rice 
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Are your new 
shades ‘‘cor- 
rect”? - De® 
they conform 
to all that 
“good man- 
ners’’ in dec- 
orating re- 
quires of us? 





Shall they be 
of silk? Or of 
chintz? Are 
shades made 
of paper in 
smart style 
with the in- 
terior deco- 
rators now? 


Lamps and Lampshades 


By Ruby Ross Goodnow 


of use; they are now selected as 

objects of art. Their function is to 
give ligkt but also to add beauty to the 
room. 

The cheapness of electricity makes it 
possible to have a number of base open- 
ings in every room so that lamps may 
be moved around wherever they are 
needed. The placing of the lamps should 
be in relation to the fixed lights. If 
there is a pair of wall brackets on one 
side of the room, the most important 
lamps should be placed on the opposite 
side. 

In the living-room the soft light of 
wall brackets with the addition of a 
few lamps is all that is necessary when 
the room is used as a meeting-piace for 
guests. But when the room becomes a 
quiet reading place, each easy chair will 
require its own lamp nearby. In the bed- 
room, there may be a light between the 
single beds or if there is a double bed, a 
pair of small tables may be used with 
a lamp on each. The dressing-table or 
chest of drawers should have a pair of 


om have ceased to be mere objects 


tall lamps or candlesticks, or an over- 
head drop light. 
In a dark, wood-panelled room, lamps 


should be fairly dark in effect but never 
be so dark as to obscure the light. For in- 
stance, an iron standing-lamp may have 
a shade of putty-colored paper with 
painted border of strong color. Chinese 
or Persian jars may have silk shades of 
dull yellow, gold, or linen color. The 
lamp and its shade must be definitely 
related—the shade must be becoming to 
the lamp—they must both be right in 
the room. 

In a light room an infinite variety of 


lamps is possible. Old-fashioned vases, 
such as we used to see on our grand- 
mothers’ mantlepieces, are very popular 


as lamp bases. For smaller rooms, cheap 
glass oil-lamps may be wired and fitted 
with gay shades made of glazed chintz, 
or paper appliquéd with old-fashioned 
flower prints or. prints from Godey’s 
Ladies’ Book. The only thing that must 
be remembered is that if the lamp is 
plain in color it may have either a plain 
or a very gay shade but if the lamp has 
a design in color, the shade must be 
very simple, repeating one or more colors 
of the lamp but never trying to repeat 
its design. 

I am often asked when to use silk, lace 


Fie, 
heat = 3 


f x 


> & 


pa are 


and paper shades. Generally speaking, a 
paper shade may be used on almost any 
kind of lamp. Lace we use very rarely 
except in bedrooms and always with a 
lamp of some fine design and quality. 

, Silks we use in great quantity but 
always very simply. On my desk as I 
write there is a lamp of cream white 
Italian ware about eighteen inches high 
which has a cream-white pleated silk 
shade finished at the top and bottom 
with a ribbon folded back and forth in 
points. In the day-time the lamp and 
shade look the same color, but at night 
one discovers that the shade is lined with 
a deep pink. It is usually necessary to 
line silk shades and for this we use cream, 
pink, vellow-pink or yellow, because 
these*colors soften the light and may be 
used with practically any outside color. 


CHARMING silk 
made as follows: 
Take a frame of the shape suitable 
for your lamp and wrap its wires with 
whatever color is desired. Make a very 
full silk ruffie two inches deeper than this 
frame, and finish it at the bottom with 
a ribbon or fringe or a shirring of the 
same silk. At the bottom of this ruffle to 
make it hang properly, insert a line of 
weights. The top of this ruffle is shirred 
on a narrow ribbon which exactly fits the 
top of the shade and is then whipped 
carefully around the top wire and the 
shade is finished. 

Another way to make a shade that is 
easily adjustable is to have glazed chintz, 
accordion-pleated, and a row of holes 
large enough to admit a cord stamped 
through the pleats about a half inch from 
the top. The material can be bound with 
a narrow tape before pleating. or finished 
with o'd-fashioned pinking. The shade is 
then fitted around the frame and the cord 
drawn up to fit, tied in place, and tacked 
to the wires with a few stitches. 

Almost everyone has an odd vase or 
urn or some family treasure that seems 
to belong nowhere, which might be made 
Into a quaint lamp. But we can never 
generalize about the shades. The one thing 
we are sure of is that beaded fringes and 
elaborate silk ones, and chiffon or ribbon 
flowers, and illogical lace ruffles have de- 
parted. No matter how old-fashioned the 
lamp may be, its shade must be up-to- 


shade is easily 


date—that is, simple and clean and 
suitable. 
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Those gay, new-fashioned shades of glazed chintz, accordion-pleated 
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Sheeting and Pillow Tubing 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 


This is why for more than 60 years there 
has been a continually growing demand for 
“Pepperell,” long conceded to be the 
most popular brand of sheeting made. 
Demand to sce the old time red label 
with our name and address on it. If 
not found, write us for free samples. 
Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Mills at Biddeford, Me 
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Cfaultless Cfatting C footwear. 
At Leading estoresaIn E very style 


For every occasion the CORRECT shoes«™ the INDISPEN- 
SABLE style for the TIME and PLACE ~shoes of enduring 
SERVICE and lasting SATISFACTION &— faultless fitting 
Dororny Dopp creations everywhere, $5.50 to $10, 


| cA booklet of selefed new styles with dealer’s address sent on 


a request 


DOROTHY DODD SHOE COMPANY 
299 Center Street 
BosTON, «Massachusetts 











**RIVERSIDE”’ 
cA distinGive one-strap model pre- 
sented by Dorotuy Dopp iz all 
Patent Leatuer, with flexible 
sole and covered wood walking heel 
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ed to Be Stout 


OU are finding it more difficult 

every day to secure a properly fir- 
ting, stylish corset, because the day 
of the rigidly boned corset has gone 
forever. With the patented NuBone, 
light, flexible, Woven Wire Stay, a 
correctly designed corset, made for 
you from measurements taken by a 
trained NuBone corsetiere, will in- 
sure perfect comfort, ease, and free- 
dom, and so support and control 
your lines as to give you the slender, 
graceful silhouette figure demanded 
by the present modes. 


Don't get discouraged or neglect 
your figure. The quickest and easi- 
est way to learn how to corset your- 


| 


self stylishly and comfortably is to 
send a postal card for our booklet 


You cannot buy a 
NuBone Corset in any 
sath store. Send for our 
with dia 
phragm 
andthigh 
reducing 
jeature- 


booklet today it 18 | 


FRE E Address if 


THE NUBONE CORSET CO. 
419 BE, 25th ST., ERIE, PA. 
New York: Aeolian Bidg. 
33 West 42nd Street 
NOT SOLD 
with reducing fea Combination cloth and 


sstic reducing model. IN STORES | 


‘Nu Bone Corsets: 








ture for extremely 
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When mothers know 
baby wears 
the Rubens 





Y YU R doctor, your nurse, will tell 
vu that warmth ts allimportantt 


wont outgrow it @ Cs 

the! born baby’s welfare. To ouard \ 1: ° - 
"‘" vecause the adyjust- 

the little body trom cold and chil , \ 

ible belt fastens in 4 
lhe first garment your baby will need the } 4% 

ine back by a sin- r i j 

the d breasted shirt Mothers 


‘ ruby te reasted snil | mit 
le safety pin. “The NO BUTTONS NO TROUBLE 





t Rubens. It's the most — firce six last * year. 
‘ r} , 
tit tT} ‘ 
We have made Ru- rn , 
} ‘ _ | _ . 7 > 
inmeare nt omar SS Spouse) bens Infant Shirts (CEO CL0O9 
ed to protect babic Doubk for 32 years—nothing else. It's our 
thick er chest and stomach, wh j ’ * , 
- ae ’ specialty. So don t believe it if you re 
. } / ' 1 } 
. n ' V = told there are other baby shirts like t 
Look for the name on each shirt, the 
I b triped box and the famous two-baby 
d off. Bal trade-mark. Insist on the genuine 


feaub-erw0o 
INFANT SHIRTS 
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parlor furniture like he owned it, 

When Tommy Carter turned the corner 
that evening he noticed a large, cream 
colored van tilting around the next curb 
Vans were not uncommon in that neighbor- 
hood but there was something familiar 
and arresting about this one that focussed 
his attention at once. A broadside view 
presented a smiling, beatific countenance, 
pink and rosy. There was no mistaking 
the likeness. The van rumbled on and the 
Bountiful Friend smiled a fading adieu 

Daphne met him at the door. “They 
didn’t take all the things,” she said with 
her dear little habit of accenting comfort- 
able words . . “Just a few, dear, to make 
up the payments. The man was really 
very nice. He gave us our choice.” 

Choice! She talked on. 

“He said we could have the choice be- 
tween the living-room and the kitchen 
and bedroom. It was all the same to him 
just so the amount was made up. Oh 
Tommy, what could I do? I couldn't give 
up this beautiful rug. It would break my 
heart. I thought about it for hours and 
when he came back with the van I shut 
my eyes and told him to take the other 
things. I hope you aren’t cross!” 

He sat down on the nearest chair and 
looked at her with the eyes of a stranger 

“You mean you've let that Bountiful 
Bird come in here and carry off the nest ?” 

She went to a door and flung it wide open 
“Yes,” she said with a wide gesture, “sec 
for vourself. They have taken everything!" 

“Suffering green cats!” gasped Tommy 
Carter with a convulsive movement 

rhere was nothing left of the panelled 
bedroom where Daphne had so often 
fluffed her hair, but the pink and gray wall 
paper. The kitchen door opened upon 
emptiness. The sink was there and a 
knobby gas connection but that was all 

“But how are we going to eat,—to 
sleep?” He glared at the mulberry divan 
which monopolized the apartment. “Why 
didn’t you give them this harem ornament 
and keep the kitchen range?” 

Then something in his face sent her 
straight into his arms 

“Don’t look like that,’ she cried, “I 
can’t bear it. Don’t you see that this 
imply settles the whole thing? Let them 
take the old kitchen and welcome. My 
hands are getting spoiled and we owe 
Swartz a fearful bill. Thank Heaven, he 
won't be coming to the door every morn- 
ing after this! It will be nice to go out 
for meals for awhile and we don't actually 
need a bedroom.” 

An hour later, as they sat side by side 
upon the couch that Tommy hated, the 
telephone began to ring with that strange 
persistence that always presages disaster 

Tommy .covered the mouthpiece with 
his hand. “It’s the Haydens,” he whispered 
with a scared face “Great Scott, how 
did they happen to come tonight ? What’ll 
I say?” 

“Tell ’em to come, of course,” cried 
Daphne jumping off the divan. “Haven't 
we been expecting ’em for more than a 
year? It’s like the answer to a prayer 

Tommy banged the receiver 

“They'll stay only a few minutes,” sh 
predicted, “look, it’s beginning to rain.” 

On their arrival the Haydens explained 
that engine trouble had stranded them in 
Thorneycroft for a couple of hours. ‘They 
were a comfortable people—the sort who 
put formality aside and they warm-heart 
edly resolved to show these yveung folk 
how pally they could be. They insisted on 
recalling how poor they had been, how 
they had saved every dime, and how 
proud they had been of their first car 


AIN beat upon the windows with in- 
creasing persistence. Cassius M. Hay- 
len stretched his legs to the logs and 
ttered a portentous yawn. For morc than 
n hour he and Tommy had been talking 
hop at intervals; saying those intimate 
hings that never come to light during 
business hours 
But a chill of premonition chased the 
exaltation from Tommy’s system. What 
if the Haydens, well-fed, unthinking, ex 
cted more than the gas-log could pro 
de? He had tried by various marital 


methods to telegraph this pos ibility to 
Daphne, but she seemed strangely obtuse 
or indifferent, until, as if by reading his 
thought, she said blandly; “You must 
come out again when the lilacs bloom 

This remark brought Mrs. Hayden to 
her feet 

“You had better telephone ” she 
began, when that very intelligent instru 
ment anticipated her by ringing violently 

A hoarse voice asked for Hayden 
When Cassius M. finished, he returned to 
the circle with a beaming smile. 

“Lucky, darned lucky we ran into you 
two youngsters . 2 

Mrs. Hayden broke in, “O Cass, don’t 
tell me that wretched car a 

“Now Bessie, don’t worry.” He rubbed 
his hands, beaming upon the frozen 
Carters. “We'll get home in good time 
tomorrow.” 

Tommy’s head whirled. He was trying 
to get the opening phrase of disclosure 
when Daphne's voice was heard, “Of 
course, you must just stay here.” 

Tommy watched his wife, speechless. 

“Tell you what!” exclaimed Cassius M., 
“we'll have the missus make us some egg 
sandwiches. Hah! How about it?” 

A heavy moment followed. In_ the 
kitchen there was no gas range, no frying- 
pan, no eggs. There might have been a 
half loaf of stale bread, but that was all 
Mrs. Hayden smiled caressingly upon her 
hostess 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Hayden,” said Daphne 
moothly, “some other time I hope you 
will show me how to make them. But not 
tonight. If you will just sit here by the 
tire—I won't be a minute!” The door 
closed upon her. The Haydens subsided. 

When Daphne apveared in the door of 
the kitchen bearing a gigantic covered tray 
in her hands she had been gone exactly 
twenty-two Minutes. All this time Tommy 
had been saying “yes” and “no” to the 
oppressive Haydens without an iota of 
understanding. Desperate, he had eluded 
them at last and followed where his mate 
had so mysteriously vanished. 

“What have you got there?” demanded 
Tommy hoarsely, “and where—” 

She thrust the oil cloth cover briskly 
aside. “Wonders! Baked beans and coffee ! 
Prune bread. Oh, marvels!” She pushed 
the tray into his hands because her own 
had begun to shake. “Oh, Tommy, you 
didn’t think I'd fail, did you?” 

“But where—” 

“T took it away from the Dugans,” said 
Daphne. “They have supper at nine every 
night . Mary’s brother, the policeman, 
was so helpful. He understood at once and 
he’s coming with the others. We couldn't 
have done without him. The Dugans—” 

“Coming! The Dugans!” 

“Yes—yes—but don’t ask questions 
now,—they might hear us.” Then Daphne 
like, she forgot all about caution. “Oh 
Tommy, when we get out of this will 
you forgive me?” 

“Anything. But not myself for not 
telling them at once. To think of you 
out in the rain—borrowing” 

Cassius looked hungrily at the bean-pot, 
niffing the fragrance like a hound. And 
when he had tasted he praised Daphne 
until she blushed. During the progress of 
upper, dull sounds insistently penetrated 
the slight confusion of conversation; then 
somewhere a door closed with a sound 
of finality. The bean-pot was empty and 
the bread-plate held only the crumbs 
Cassius yawned. 

“You're sleepy,” said Daphne, prettil, 
solicitous. The Haydens followed her 
movement with heavy alacrity and Tommy 
watched in bewilderment. Calm, smiling, 
poised, she seemed to have no fear of 
results. The rose and gray bedroom was 
no longer the charming retreat it had 
been, but Cassius Hayden grunted with 
content at sight of its modest comfort 
There was a blue cotton rug on the floor 
and a rocking chair with a flowered 
cushion. The bed was only white enam- 
elled iron, but looked broad and com- 
fortable 

You simply must take the big floor 
pillow, Tommy! Poor dear, do you think 
your back will ache [Turn to page 47] 
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in the morning?” 

“Pooh, it’s nothing. I’ve slept on the 
ground many a time. But are you warm 
enough? That’s the question.” 

“Toasting !”” 

“You darling! And I scolded you this 
afternoon!” 

“Never mind anything that happened 
this afternoon. I shall date my memoirs 
irom tomorrow, Tommy!” In the dim 
light he could see her sitting up in the 
midst of divan cushions, her blonde plaits 
making her look like a little girl. “Oh, 
what an idiot I’ve been! First, that ex- 
pensive wedding, and then this house, and 
all that silly furniture!” 

“How about breakfast?” Tommy de- 
manded practically. 

“We'll get them away in the morning 
before they have time to think. Did I 
tell you that Jimmy Dugan is working on 
their car? He promised to have it here by 
seven thirty. Then he'll take them away, 
I don’t care where! That woman shall 
never know that I haven’t a kitchen 
range!” 


HE rain on the roof kept Elizabeth 

Hayden awake most of the night. Day 
was advancing, wrapped in a winding sheet 
of mist. She wanted to get up, but to move 
about in a strange house at five in the 
morning was hardly the thing 5 
Presently she heard the murmur of a 
single voice . . . a telephoning Goice: 

“You have got to have it ready by 
seven, Jimmy Dugan, you must! They 
must get away ... Yes... Last night. . 
but not this morning. We would simply 
have to have egg cups.” Unmistakably 
Daphne Carter’s chiming voice and who 
should she be talking to but the garage 
man! 

“Cass! Wake up! Cass Hayden! We 
must leave this house at once. She’s 
phoning for the car and it isn’t daylight!” 

Too much supper and the forcible 
awakening made a different man of Cas- 
sius M. Hayden. He climbed out in a 
daze of resentment. The room was dankly 
chill. His foot slipped on a clammy area 
of bare floor. He exploded, alert with 
wrongs. “Young upstarts! Gotta look into 
employees that live like this!” 

Tommy was getting into his shirt when 
Daphne flashed through the living-room 
With a dextrous movement she destroyed 
his impromptu bed on the floor, flinging 
cushions far and near; restoring a rug to 
its proper position. 

“They are up and dressed,’ she whisper- 
ed as she passed. “Hurry! I thought they 
would sleep until Jimmy came with the 
car but he can’t get it ready for an hour.” 

She ied the way around to their own 
back premises; there she stood looking 
speculatively at the closed kitchen win- 
dows. “What are you going to do?” he 
asked. 

Daphne looked utterly competent and 
unafraid. She began to feel that this was 
a leftover dream from the unrestful night. 

“I’m going to destroy the kitchen,” she 
explained unexpectedly, “You'll have to 
break all the windows with this, and I'll 
tell them—” 

With horror Tommy recognized the 
shiny black china cat doorstop which she 
now brought to light from a fold of her 
negligee. The fixed, unchanging smirk of 
the crouching image mocked his cry of ex- 
postulation as she gave the nearest window 
a light but effective tap that sent a shower 
of shivery glass to the echoing floor 
inside 

“Stop! Daphne! . . . Are you insane?” 

“T can’t help it. We’ve gone too far to 
turn back now. We can have new win- 
dows put in. . Oh, good heavens, Tommy, 
don’t you see we've got to make her 
think that something’s happened to the 
kitchen. . I locked the door inside so they 
can’t come and see.” She dropped the 
china cat and clutched his arm. “I'll break 
these windows myself and they can arrest 
me.” 

There was a tremendous crash. Some- 
one screamed, a window went up some- 
where close by, but Daphne did not 
look as she gathered her skirts and van 
ished. . Tommy followed more slowly 


He looked grim and miserable. . 

The Haydens met them at the front 
door. 

“What was that infernal noise?” de- 
manded Cassius. “Did the chimney fall?” 

Daphne pretended exhaustion. “Worse,” 
she gasped, “You can do without chim- 
neys but not without dishes——Oh, how 
dreadful that she should have behaved 
like that when we have guests—” 

“What has happened?” cried Mrs. 
Hayden impatiently. 

Daphne looked artificially good and for- 
giving. “It is Ma-Mary, my maid; she— 
she—forgets herself sometimes, Oh, don’t 
judge her too harshly—” 

“What has she done?” 

“She—she—has broken everything she 
could find. We—we—can’t have any 
breakfast until the kitchen is cleaned. It 
is really dreadful. She did not leave 
anything.” 

“I never heard anything like it,’ Mrs. 
Hayden trembled, “Drunken cooks . .” 

The car arrived and the MHaydens 
climbed in. Cassius seized the wheel as 
if it were a throat and Mrs. Hayden’s 
voice came floating back .. . “You must 
give us a week-end.” They were gone. 

Daphne sank down upon the mulberry 
divan, her feet curled under her, weeping 

“Oh, why are people so cruel?” mourned 
Daphne, “Why did they take our 
things? Why didn’t the Haydens come 
last week? What are you looking at?” 

A iall figure shielded by an umbrella 
was approaching their door. 

“Tt’s that Pelton-Jones woman,” Tommy 
whispered, “What does she want?” 

“She’s going to complain about the 
windows,” Daphne quavered, “It made 
a fearful noise. Perhaps she saw me 
break them.” 

But Mrs. Pelton-Jones’ mission was not 
that. She asked them to breakfust. 

“Mr. Pelton-Jones has something to 
say to you folks,” she said in the homiest 
voice imaginable, “but it'll keep until 
we've had our griddle cakes. . You must 
want ’em. I’ve noticed lights over here 
since daybreak.” 

Dazed, the Carters followed as they 
were led. She took them through the back 
door, past acres of overstuffed furniture, 
shiny mahogany and glittering mirrors, 
to a small breakfast room sweet with 
flowering plants, where a small, white 
table was laid. 

“He went to the corner for eggs,” said 
Mrs. Pelton-Jones as simply as Mary 
Dugan. Sie smiled warmly at the Carters 
who could only look dumbly back. Seen 
at close range, she was not the haughty 
person Daphne had pictured her, merely 
somewhat rawboned and old-fashioned. 

“We're out of a cook, thank goodness,” 
she went on, “and Mr. Jones is pleased 
as Punch. He likes my cooking, you see 
I’d have run over to see you before, but 
gay young folks don’t take to old timey 
ones. Then this morning I saw Bessie 
Hayden visiting you—” 

They knew the Haydens then! The 
whole complicated horror piucked at 
Daphne’s reserves; her knees wobbled. “I 
think I'll sit down,” she said faintly. 

Voices were heard; familiar voices 
changed from coldness to warmth. The 
Carters started guiltily. . . then Mr. 
Pelton-Jones fussed in leading the Hay- 
dens, marvellously restored to good spirits. 
He waved gaily to his wife’s guests. “Now 
this is something like it! A cheerful party 
on a rainy morning!” He was so obviously 
delighted, and she, rushing off to beat an 
omelet, that the others should have been 
delighted, too. 

But at the sight of the Carters, Mrs. 
Hayden’s lips drew into a thin line. 
Cassius M. uttered a tremendous “Um- 
mph” and stared out of the window. 

Mrs. Pelton-Jones appeared at the door 
“Do sit down,” she urged, and Daphne 
prompily burst into tears. 

“T can’t,” she sobbed, “you are so 
kind. I can’t eat anything until I tell you 
about it.” She looked tragically at the 
Haydens. “I deceived you. I didn’t cook 
one bit of that supper. I took it away 
from Mary Dugan and—and—I broke 
the kitchen windows [Turn to page 51] 
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-the best 
way to eat 


bran 


ERE is one of the best ways to eat bran — 
in Pillsbury’s bran muffins. Tempting, golden- 
brown, health-laden muffins — easily made ac- 
cording to the special Pillsbury recipe on the 
Pillsbury package. 


When you buy bran, be sure to get Pillsbury’s. 
Only the Pillsbury package carries the popular 
Pillsbury muffin recipe. And only the Pillsbury 
package contains real Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
with which these unmatched muffins can be 
made. 


Doctors everywhere are advocating Pills- 
bury’s bran muffins as Nature’s own remedy for 
constipation. Pillsbury’s is natural bran in its 
natural form — nothing added, nothing taken 
away — large, coarse, crisp wheat jackets, steril- 
ized and packed air-tight. 


There is health for you in Nature’s food-laxa- 
tive. Buy Pillsbury’s Health Bran today. Be- 
j cause it is natural bran, Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
can be eaten in countless ways and you will 
never tire of it. Send today for Health Bran 
booklet giving twenty suggestions for serving. 
It’s free. Piilsbury Flour Mills Company, Min- 
; neapolis, U. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour - Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour - Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour - Graham Flour: - Farina 


Pillsbury's 
Health Bran 


One of the family 

















An Upright of Distinction 


l he ¢ olonial model shown above 


is believed to have had the widest 
sales recognition of any American 
piano of its type and price. It fits 
architecturally into the tasteful home 
of today. Musically it is so fine that 
Conservatories call for it. For it 
offers longer strings, larger sound- 
board and tone superiority to many 
Grands, all at a price commanding 
only an inferior Grand 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are built today as from the first in but one 
with continuity of pro 
Over 900 


quality --the best 
prietorship and of artistic ideals 
Educational Institutions and 70,000 homes 
use them Let us send you our catalog of 
tine Uprights, Grands and Players showing 


the newest and best tendencies in design 


a How to Buy 


Reliable dealers throughout the United States 
sell the Ivers & Pond. It none is near you, we 
can ship trom the tactory direct We make 
expert selection and guarantee satisiaction or 
the piano returns at our expense for freights 
Liberal allowance for old instruments in ex 
change Attractive easy payment plans 
/ ta nd t upon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 

nation lo b 3 
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Do You Dream 
of Financial 
Independence e 


VERY self-supporting woman 
looks forward to a day when a 
regular income will enable her to 
enjoy life in leisure. 
Building up a fund for this purpose 
is Sure, and is surprisingly rapid, if 
you buy sound 7% bonds and add 
this liberal interest to ul e@ amounts 
you set aside 
Depending upon the length of time 
you can achieve financial independ 
ence by investing one-sixth, or one 


seventh or even one-eighth of your 


present income 





Caldwell & Co. 


Investment Bankers - Established 1876 

Southern Mu pa tation and Mortgage Bonds 

1800 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 
i Q ciTit 


0 $ oN * 
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Don't make your investments as wildly as if you were playing Blind Man’s Buff 


Watch Where You Put Your Money! 


Is Your Old Age Provided for? Or Are You Spending All Your 
Money as You Go? Or Tucking It Safely Away to Earn More? 


ng with Mary 


Collaborat 


HE other day one of my friend 

told me he had been reading th 

“money talks’ we have been having 
in this magazine, and, for the first timc 
in her life, is thinking seriously about her 
own financial future. She had saved $1,500, 
then inherited $1,000, and had put all of 
it into a savings bank 

She is fifty years cld now and has sup- 
ported herself for the past twenty-five 
years. She must go on supporting hersel! 

or be dependent on ber relatives. She 
has earned a good deal of money, but she 
has spent most of it as fast as she earned 
it. She owns a house which she rents for 
S900 a year I had her figure out the ex 
penses, taxes, insurance and repairs and 
she found that her actual income from the 
place was only about S650 a year 

Ii anything should happen now to pre 
ent her earning more money she will 

ive nothing to live on but this S650 a 
year and the interest on the 32,500. The 
ivings bank pays four per cent on it 
100 a year. Altogether she would have 
lese ‘San $15.00 a week. She has been 
spending four times as much as that 
ometimes even more—for year: 

With her eves open at last to her past 
folly, she wanted my advice about thi 
$2,500 in the savinzs bank. I'd like you 
to pretend that it is your $2,500 and to 
decide what you would do with it 
When I told my friend that I believed 
e could get more than four per cent 
ind still be safe, she said she would do 
nything I suggested 

It reminded me of an experience I re 
cently had in a store. I overheard the 


h 


By Mary Harding 


they would buy some of it immediately 
In my opinion, both that man and thos 
women were criminally careless; he for 
making statements he could not prove- 
for I happened to know that the stock 
was not “absoluiely safe” and that the 
“large dividends” were very precarious; 
and they for their folly in risking their 
money on anybody’s mere empty talk 
Get advice, by all means!.But don’t get 
it from any Tom, Dick or Harry who 
glibly offers it. And insist on getting, with 
the advice, all possible facts. Not mere 
guesses but the cold figures as to capita’ 
ization, earnings, indebtedness, net profits. 


surplus 
As I have explained in previous articles, 
these are basic facts in determining 


whether an investment is safe. They are 
not hard to understand. They are not hard 
to get if you ask for them. And the person 
from whom you ask advice supported by 
facts, will be much more careful about 
the advice he gives you. 

Well, to go back to the friend who 
asked my advice; when I found that sh 
would do blindly whatever I suggested. 
I declined to take the responsibility. So 
she went to someone else. An hour later, 
she came back and told me the result. 


HE had given an order to buy a real 

estate mortgage bond of $1,000, a rail- 
road bond of the same par value; and 
Liberty bonds with a face value of $500 
I knew nothing about the real estate bond 
—and neither did she! As for the railroad 
bond, she couldn't even tell me what road 
had issued it, how much she was paying 


\. Cairns, Statistician ot the Sales Department, White Weld and Company 


But how about the Liberty bonds? 
Safe—yes! But they were selling above 
par so that they would yield only about 
three and three-fourths per cent. She 
might better have left her $500.00 in the 
savings Bagk at four per cent. 

In this case, the difference in income 
was very small. But the point is this: Ii 
she had studied the matter herself, she 
could have invested that $2,500 to better 
advantage. Gne thing is certain. Nobody 
else is going to be as keenly interested in 
your money as you are yourself. Beware 
of the people who glibly urge you to buy 
something that is “sure to make a lot of 
money.” If you won’t use your own brains, 
listen only to the most conservative ad- 
vice. But better still, learn to judge an 
investment for vourself. Know what you 


are getting. And having got it, keep a 
careful eve on it! 
THINK it was Jokn D. Rockefeller 


who changed the old proverb to read 
“Put all your eggs into one basket—and 
then watch the basket!” 

I think there is a still better version for 
the average investor. I say, “Don’t put 
all your eggs into one basket. Aad watc/i 
every basket you put them into!” 

I have been told a great many times, 
“Now when you have bought this security, 
just put it away and forget it.” I don’t 
follow that advice literally: and I don’t 
want you to do so, It means, “Don’t watch 
the market reports every day and get 
excited over the little uns and downs of 
this stock or this bond. These fluctuations 
mean nothing in the long run. What. you 


head of a department talking with two for it or any of the essential details want is simply to have your principal 
women about a certain oil stock. He said Fortunately she had received careful safe and your income sure.” 
va ibsolutelv safe” and described ir idvic and these two investments wert Because I want this, I intend to watch 
owing terms the large dividends it would conservative ones. The real estate bond — the baskets where I put my money! I read 
He explained just how and where would pay her six per cent. The railroad all reports issued by the companies whose 
» send an order for some of the stock bond, at the price she paid for it, would stocks or bonds I have bought and every 
husiastically that Id five per cent news item about [Turn to page 77] 
lO SAVE MONEY FOR INVESTING—BUDGET YOUR INCOME 
I vpical budgets for average American family—-two adults and two children 
INCOM] NECESSITIES ADVANCEMENT SURPLUS 
. Per M Per (| r Fed. 1 ne Tax Not Dedueted 
! Y 1 Operat Per Petr 
- Foo Ss} r Cl r I a Dota : of Tota 
\ \ Ma , Month Year Bnconte 
x g j $ 35 € 30 70.2 o 94 49 11.2 $ 20.00 $ 240 06 
P 1.00 50 40 35 a4 30.00 12 35.00 420 14 
\ 1 ) $5 10 72 36.67 12.6 45.00 540 15.4 
x ) 50 50 69 48.33 14.5 55.00 660 165 
» } 5 5 0 65 66 61.00 14.6 80.67 968 19.4 
h 100 75 75 56 100.00 16 175.00 2,100 28 
. 100 125 75 125 51 141.33 17 267.00 3,204 32 
Courtesy Halvey Stuart and Company 
I t t get, part tly of food and shelter, vary with locality and habits of living. Individual budgets must be adjusted accordingly. 
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500,000 More Customers 
were won by Ward’s low 
prices and reliable mer- 
chandise last year. This 
book gives you the same 
opportunity for satisfac- 


tion and saving. 


Are you getting your share 
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of the Savings this Catalogue offers? 


HENEVER you need to buy any- 

thing for your farm, your home or 
your family, do you look through Ward’s 
Catalogue? You will find here great assort- 
ments of just the things you want. You 
will see the prices you should pay — the 
lowest price for goods of dependable 
quality. 

In buying from Ward’s it is a satisfac- 
tion to know that you are getting the best 
goods and at the lowest prices that any 
one else pays. 

Ward’s Catalogue shows you the right 
goods and gives you the right price — 
always. 





It is easy and pleasant 
to order from Ward’s 


Turning through your 726-page Catalogue, 
choosing the things you want at your 
leisure, not being influenced to buy this or 
that, but deciding for yourself the thing 
you like best — that is the modern, the 
satisfactory way of buying. 

And you can select from Ward’s Cata- 
logue without any doubt of value and 
without the slightest risk, because you are 


protected by our 52 year old guarantee 
**Your Money Back if you are not Satis- 
fied!”” 





Everything for the home 
We try to picture and describe accurately 
every piece of merchandise, trying never 
to exaggerate, so that when you open your 
package you will be fully satisfied with 
your purchase. 

Read what Mrs. R. A. Bower of Toledo, 

Ohio, says:—‘I wish to express my ap- 

preciation of your good service and the 

good quality of your merchandise. And 

I always receive my orders inside of a 

week and everything satisfactory. Many 

times I am surprised at such wonderful 
values for the price. It is a pleasure to 
order from your catalogue.” 
We say look through your Catalogue for 
everything you need to buy. You will be 
amazed to find how nearly all your needs 
will be met in this Catalogue. 

The latest fashions, dresses, coats, hats, 
everything a woman wears. And every- 
thing for the home — furniture, carpets, 
the newest things for comfort and con- 
venience — and always of Ward Quality. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


By “Ward Quality” we mean just this 
— that we do not sell goods where the 
wear has been shortened, where the ac- 
tual service an article will give has been 
lessened, in order to sell it a little cheaper. 

We do not sacrifice quality to make a 
low price. We offer no price baits on 
“cheap,” unsatisfactory merchandise. 





Everything for the man 
and for the farmer’s needs 


Over 50 milllon dollars’ worth of new 
merchandise has been bought and man- 
ufactured for this book. Bought for cash. 
Bought by our great international staff 
of expert buyers, in America, in Europe, 
wherever cash would buy the largest 
amount of actual value. 

Whether it be something for the home — 
tools, hardware, radio; something for the 
car—tires, batteries, accessories; orsome- 
thing for the man’s or boy’s personal 
use — clothing, shoes — whatever a man 
needs or uses, this Catalogue offers it of 
standard quality at the very lowest cash 
prices. 


Use this catalogue — 
its large savings may 
just as well be yours 


You may as well benefit by the al- 
most weekly saving this Catalogue 


offers. Each week you buy some- 
thing. First look it up in your 
Catalogue. Use this book as mil- 


lions of other families do. There is 
just as great a saving in this book 
each week for you. 


Your orders will be 
shipped within 24 hours 


Your orders are appreciated at 
Ward’s. Your letter is opened im- 
mediately, your order filled at once, 
and your goods are on their way to 
you within 24 hours. 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City 


St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Fe. Worth 
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re talking about one of the most perplexing 
pr rat of housekeeping. 

*Tell me, Mary, how do you do it?” Jane asked. 
“Your furniture always looks as if it were kept in a 
glass case until just five minutes before company ar- 
rives. Mine seems eternally dusty or finger-printed 
no matter how hard we work. Heaven knows, the 
children can’t wear g/oves all the time. Now you’ve 
¢to tell me, Mary, what is the secret of it?” 


“Why, my dear, it’s no secret! We wax our furni- 


ture. I thought everyone knew about Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax. It’ » simmple. I just go over the 
furniture with a cloth dampened in the liquid wax 
and in a few minutes simply rub it up with a soft rag. 


It’s no work at all. Whv,I used to simply dread clean- 
ing d i) , but | n yn’ Liquid Wax hast nade ite asy. . 
You too will find that Johnson’s Liquid Wax sim- 


plifies the vexing problem of keeping your furniture 
looking its best. It forms a thin protecting coat over 
the finish just like the protection given by a plate 
glass dresser top. Laborious rubbing is unnecessary. 


The hard dry velvety finish comes with a few strokes 


You can try this improved way of preserving and 
caring for your furniture, at our expense. A generous 
ample of Johnson’s Liquid Wax—enough for several 
pieces of furniture—and a 28-page illustrated booklet 
in colors on “ The Proper Treatment of Floors, Wo 
work and Furniture” will be sent to you free. L 


coupon below. Send it now. 





M1 y dear. its no secret !” 


» economical w to buy Johnson's Liquic ix ax is in gal- 


ns at $4.00, or half-gallons at $2.40. When you start zy 
ing J n’s Liquid Wax in th “sale sats 
*s wool mitt t g furniture madsen stpaid 


Laity and otat 





All Without a Stitch 


Christmas Presents planned by Bert Berger 
































You can utilize odds and ends of fabrics and dis- 
carded containers to create, with the aid of a pot 
of glue, these charming Christmas gifts 





For desk-set 
(above) and 
hiding-place 
for dust-cloth 
(right) you 
need scraps of 
silk, a desk 
pad and alan- 
tern frame 






































For the wall panel— some gay cretonne edged with fringed ribbon. The 

book-ends are ordinary black ones covered with vivid fabric. The oc- 

tagonal box is a matter-of-fact tin candy-box which has been banded 
with ribbon. |The bittersweet jar was once a bottle of cherries! 





A round wooden fruit box 
or the ever useful tin box 
is good as foundation for 
around sewing-case. The 
one at left is lined in a 
silk of plain color, and 
covered with a gay cre- 
tonne. The pin box origi- 
nally contained a perfume 
bottle, and is linedin gold 
paper and covered with a 
rich bit of brocaded rib- 
bon. Even the ugly tele- 
phone directory shown 
below can be covered with 
a bit of cretonne 














IRECTIONS showing 

graphically, in motion- 
picture style, each successive 
step taken in making every piece 
of the desk-set; also full instruc- 
tions for making all the gifts 
shown on this page wilt be sent 
to you without charge. Address 
The Service Editor, 236 West 37 
Street, New York City. Enclose 
a two-cent stamp for posting 
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Delicious-Instant 





Housewives everywhere knowG. 
Washington’ s Coffee—how good 

how convenient it is. The 
coffee ready to drink when dis- 
solved in hot water. The coffee 
with the delicious flavor. 


G. Washington’s Coffee is 
wonderful for preparing 
desserts, ices, jellies, cakes, 
candies and other dainties. 
By simply adding G. Washing- 
ton’s Coffee to other ingredients, 





a delicious coffee flavor is 
obtained. Itcomesin concentrated 
powdered form and no water is 
required. Its use in desserts is 
simplicity itself and results are 
certain. 

If you can make good cake, 
a new dessert or confection, 
enter this contest, which is 
limited to those who have 
used G. Washington’s Coffee 
prior to September 1, 1924. 
$1,000 in cash prizes for new G. 
Washington’s Coffee recipes. 
First prize is $500. No restric- 
tions, no conditions. 


LIST OF PRIZES 


For G. Washington’s Coffee New Recipes 


For the best $500 
For the next best. 250 
For the next best. . . 75 
For the next best. . 50 
For the next best. 25 


For the 2) next best, $Seach, 100 
Twenty-five prizes in ali $1,000 


Contest Closes Dec. 31, 1924. 


All prizes will be paid on or before 
February ist, 1925, and in event of tie 
for any prize offered, the full amount 
of such prize will be awarded to tying 
contestants. 
The judges of the contest will. be 
chosen from a selected list of man- 
agers and famous chefs of the leading 
hotels of New York City. 
Write recipe on one side of paper only. No 
letters can be answered concerning the contest. 
All recipes must be mailed on or before December 
= 31, 1924, and to 
become our prop- 
erty. 


»}| Use the cou- 
pon below, 
4 or a copy of 
4 it, attaching 
your sug- 
gestions for 
$ new recipes. 











G. Washington Coffee Refining Co., 
§22 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
Contest Dept. No. 2 


Lec onre 


Enclosed find recipes for using G. Washington’s Coffee, 





City .2.- — $ 


Street and N< 














The Splurge 
[Continued from page 47] 


because 1 wanted you to think 

It all came out. Tommy Carter who had 
been aching to tell, said nothing, but 
Daphne, splendidly heroic, spared no de 
tail. The Pelton-Jones stood in the kitchen 
door saying, “well, well,” at intervals. . 
If Daphne had seen their faces she might 
have wondered. 

Cassius M. Hayden laughed—it began 
with a chuckle and ended in an uproar. 

“So that’s where the bottle came from!” 

Even Mrs. Hayden smiled a little. “If 
we had known—” she murmured. 

“Don’t you see,” cried Daphne, trying 
to make them, “it was because I was all 
wrong from the first . . . The foundation 
was wrong ... .” she laughed shakily, 
realizing that she-was quoting the ex- 
tremes of Nina Evers and Mary Dugan; 
“oh, if we had never heard of that dread- 
ful Bountiful Friend—” 

The Haydens exchanged glances with 
the Pelton-Jones. Cassius cleared his 
throat. “Don’t say that. Young people 
make snap judgments—” 

Daphne gave a scream. A huge white 
van lumbering past, stopped at the drive 
between the two houses. The streaming 
windows could not disguise the prodig- 
ious pink and lavender face of the Bounti- 
ful Friend that smiled at the world, cheer- 
ful, reassuring 


She screamed again. “It is! It is! He 
has brought them back. Oh, the dear 
good man!” 

A rough voice called, “Whadda yuh 
want done with this stuff?” 

Astonishingly Mr. Pelton-Jones was 


taking command of the situation, “Put 
them where vou found them,” he ordered 
the man in a tone of authority. 

Who could understand a thing like 
that? Not the harried Carters. Daphne 
was a little too white, and Mrs. Pelton- 
Jones put an arm around her. 

“You poor children. If you only knew 
how Pa worried. But it’s all over now—”’ 

“You're the kindest person in the world 
. . .’ Daphne stammered, “and to think 
that I thought—but how did the furniture 
come back ?” 

“All a mistake,” said Mr. Pelton-Jones, 
cheerfully entering the room, “Officious 
department manager. Countermanded at 
once. No intention of bothering you young 
ones. Like nest building. Honeymoon days 
never come again, eh, mother?” 

He smiled broadly. The Carters were 
struck by a startling resemblance. It was 
—he was! The face on the wagon was not 
merely pastel colored paint. It was a 
likeness and a good one of Mr. Pelton- 
Jones! 

“It was just a notion of Pa’s,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Pelton-Jones. “He’s so fond 
of young folks and it seems like he never 
would forget when we was married and 
how hard it was to get a start. But lately 
he’s been leaving the business to a man- 
ager and the man got above himself. 
When Pa found out he’d taken back your 
furniture—” she looked deeply at Tommy 
Carter, “Well, we’ve been thinking of a 
change—somebody who knows 
furniture—” 

From the little house came the cheerful 
thumping of furniture being settled into 
place. Then the voice of Cassius M. Hay- 
den calling loudly for food. 

“The cakes are still warm,” said Eliza- 
beth Hayden investigating the oven. 
“Let me help,” begged Daphne. 
“Never mind—-run over and see 
he’s doing with your things and then 
come back for breakfast.” When they 
were gone, she mused, “I never heard the 
like. Borrowing beds—smashing window 
—what’s the world coming to with such 
girls? There’s a future before such young 

folks!” 

Daphne hung fondly to Tommy’s sidc 
as he washed up. She had slipped into a 
fresh frock and looked sweet but very 
grave. “You heard what they said, about 
the managership and knowing furniture 

. . I shouldn't wonder . .” 

“Neither should I,’ Tommy agreed, but 
you know it was all your doing . 
don’t know Sheraton from pineapples—” 

“Pooh, who does?” scoffed Daphne. 
unrepentant, “just make them think you 
do .... make a splurge, darling!” 


good 
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One easy turn of the 
Lorain Red Wheel 
gives you a choice of 
44 measured and 
controlled oven heats 
for any kind of oven 
cooking or baking 


‘How to Cook a Thanksgiving (Dinner— 
and Have Plenty of Time for Fun! 


T’S Thanksgiving Day. You have an invitation to the matinee. 
Mother and Dad are coming for six o’clock dinner—so it must 
be good. It’s the maid’s day off. What will you do? 


“Why—there’s only one answer,” you say, “stay home and cook 
| the dinner.” And your answer is quite correct, unless-—~you own 
a Gas Range equipped with a Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. 


If you own a Lorain-equipped Gas Range you can cook a Whole Meal— 
soup, vegetables, meat and dessert—in the oven at one time. While the meal 
is cooking you can go to a matinee, football game, visiting, or do work about 
the house for three, four or five hours. 


At the end of the pre-determined time you will find the entire dinner deli- 
ciously done and ready to serve—as fine a dinner as you or your guests ever 
ate, and all cooked without spending one minute in the kitchen. 

‘ 


Now, will your gas range do that? Or will it do any of these things? Does 
it enable you to do all your canning in the oven by the approved steriliza- 
tion process—the easiest, surest, quickest and best way to can? And, are 
you absolutely certain every time you place a pie, a cake, cookies, biscuits 
or bread in the oven that they’ll come out “just right” every time? 





Really, you should be willing to make most any sacrifice to own a Gas Range 
equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. Then cooking and “meal- 
getting” won’t take up a third of your time and cause you more worry and 
hard work than all other tasks about the home. 


Wherever gas is available are dealers who sell these wonderful gas ranges 
with Self-Regulating Ovens, dealers who'll be glad to explain and demon- 
strate the remarkable advantages of the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. Go 
soon to look and learn for yourself. 


LORAIN Sai REGULATOR 


AMERICAN STOVE CO., 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


| We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner Cook Stoves 
for use where gas is not available, but the Lorain Regulator cannot be used on these. 





AMERICAN STOVE CO., 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me free copy of the Lorain Thanksgiving Menu with 





Recipes. 
Name___ eee 
Look for the RED WHEEL City State___ va 





These famous Gas Stoves are equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator : 
greeted von wie ah of qiace QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Co. Dive « « « «+ St. Louis, Mo. 
ceuipped with Lorsin High RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Company Div. « « « « « Cleveland, O. 
eat fi CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & Co. Dive « « + « Chicago, Ill. |} 
Gsady apeinas hs coating DANGLER — Dangler Stove Company Div. Cleveland, O. 
DIRECT ACTION — National Stove Co. Div. « « «'« + Lorain, O. | 
LORAIN NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Co.Div. » « + + Cleveland, O. | 
NE. 
| 


WHEN Gas is nor avail- 
he 


able, oil tet most 
tatisfactory cooking -fuel 





HIGH SPEED OU BUR! M, C, 11-24 
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Be the one who outwits Pyorrhea 
—use Forhan’s twice daily 


Study the crowd as it hurries to and fro. Four 
out of five over forty years of age, and thousands 
younger, will pay Pyorrhea’s dreaded toll. 


Don't wait for bleeding gums—Nature’s warning. 
Check Pyorrhea before it begins. Go to your den- 
tist regularly for tooth and gum inspection. And 
brush your teeth at least twice daily with 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 


This healing, refreshing dentifrice, if used in time 
and used consistently, will help to prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its progress. It will keep your 
mouth clean and healthy, preserve your teeth, 
safeguard your health. Used and recommended 
by foremost dentists everywhere. 

There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 

in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 

For your own sake make sure that you get it. 

Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 60c :n tubes 


orhanys 


FOR THE GUMS 





F an DDS 


Forhan Company 
oy ) rk, 





°4 Four out of Five 
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lo Start on Them Now 


Christmas Gifts designed by Winnifred Fales 





Would you ever dream that the articles on this page are made of wall-paper? 

The vanity-box (above) is divided into compartments and covered with wall- 

paper, shellacked and rubbed down. Equally good-looking are the perfume 

bottles whose humbie origin will never be suspected, once they have been dressed 
in flowered wali-paper and given a coating of shellac 


A fan is covered with Chinese wall-paper; a 
talcum-powder can and an ordinary tumbler 
(above) andxg common packing box (below) 
are glorified with rich, decorative wall-paper- 
coverings. The box is lined throughout with 
“Japanese leather” paper in dull gold 


Gay little dancing figures 
in black on a _ yellow 
ground make the frieze on 
this wall-bracket shield 
(above). Instead of fabric 
beneath the glass of the 
serving tray (below) a 
rich wall-paper design of 
parrots and foliage is used 
with satisfactory results 














SPOT of vivid color, a note of originality—just the finishing 

touch to freshen up a room at small expense—is supplied by 
the smart new wall-paper craft. Whether you desire to use this 
handicraft to make gifts for your friends or to beautify your own 
home, the art is easy to learn, requiring only accuracy, neatness, 
and good taste in selecting and placing the designs; and the cost of 
the necessary materials is extremely small, Complete instructions 
for reproducing the articles pictured on these pages will be sent, on 
request, if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. Address the Service 

Editor, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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How More Than a 
Made Their 


Why You, Too, Can Have Beauti- 
ful Hair, Soft, Silky, Wavy— 
Full of Life and Lustre 


OU see beautiful hair everywhere to-day. 
Hair that is softer, silkier, brighter, more 
charming and more attractive. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair. 

Beautiful hair depends almost entirely upon 
the way you shampoo it. Proper shampooing is 
what brings out all the real life and lustre, all the 
natural wave and color and makes it soft, fresh 
and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and disa- 
greeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed prop- 
erly, and is thoroughly clean, it will be glossy, 
smooth and bright, delightfully fresh-looking, 
soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsihed cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product brings out all the real beauty of the hair 
and cannot possibly injure. It does not dry the 
scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this simple 
method: 





A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear warm 

water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo, rubbing it im thoroughly 
all over the scalp, and throughout the 
entire length, down to the ends of the 
hair. Two or three teaspoonfuls will 
make an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather. This should be rubbed in 
thoroughly and briskly with the 
finger tips, so 
as to loosen the 
dandruff and 


small particles 


The final rinsing should leave the hair 


ft and silby in the ater 


of dust and dirt that stick 
to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, 
creamy Mulsitfied — lather, 
rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, warm 
water. [hen use another application of Mulsifed, 
again working up a lather and rubbing it in 
briskly as before. 

You will notice the difference in your hair 
even before it is dry, for it will be soft and silky 
in the water. ‘Lhe strands will fall apart easily, 
each separate hair floating alone in the water, 










© 
THE R.L.W.CO 


illion Women Have 
air Beautiful 


and the entire mass, even while wet, will feel 
loose, fluffy and light to the touch and be so 
clean it will fairly squeak when you pull it through 
your hngers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After 

the final washing, the hair and 
scalp should be rinsed in at least two 
changes of good warm water. After a 
Mulsihed shampoo you will find your 
hair will dry quickly, evenly and have 
the appearance of being much thicker 
and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remem- 
bered for your beautiful, well-kept 
hair, make it a rule to set a certain 
day each week for a Mulsthed cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo. | his regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft 
and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
tresh-looking 
and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage, and 
it will be noticed 
and admired by 
everyone. You can 
get Mulsifed cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo at 
any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, 
anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last for 
months. 


=. 
Mulsifie 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 








MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT Ol | 
_ SHAMPOO” 
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0% of Home Economics 
teachers say “I prefer 
Cream of Tartar Baking Powder” 





Teachers of Home Economics in 
High Schools all over the country 
were recently asked “What kind 
of baking powder do you prefer?” 


86% of those answering defi- 
nitely stated “Cream of Tartar!” 
—and then they told why. 


They said, “It gives the best 
results”—“There is no harmful 
residue” —“It leaves no bitter taste”’ 
—“Tt insures success.”’ 


An overwhelming testimonial to 
the superiority of cream of tartar 
for perfect baking! 


(ocoanut Layer Cake ~ 


‘Boston Brown Bread | 


Delicious with baked beans, Boston 
Brown Bread is equally gocd for 
sandwiches with various fillings. 


N Royal Baking Powder are = 

perfectly blended soda and Tr’ 
pure cream of tartar derived 
from grapes grown in the fa- 
mous vineyards of southern 
Europe. 


Much labor is involved, infi- 
nite care and expense— but stead- 
ily Royal’s importations of the 
precious ingredient go on so that 
you may always be sure of having 
the same high quality baking powder 
so many millions of cooks depend 






<< Royal for a large luscious 
layer cake, the sort every- 
body likes—costs less 
than 2¢! 

Royal’s faithful service 
stretches over three gener- 
ations. In millions of 
kitchens Royal never fails 
to do its full duty. 

Experienced cooks 
know they can depend on 
it; inexperienced cooks 
use it with the best results. 





on daily. 


Contains no alum 


Leaves no bitter taste 


2¢ worth insures success! 


Cakes and biscuits baked with Royal are so 
marvelously light and fluffy, fine textured and 
full flavored that they can be easily distin- 
guished from all others. And yet enough 


A small bread board covered with 
oiled paper is convenient while frost- 
ing layer cakes. 











Plain Cookies - 


Over 350 delicious 
recipes —FREE 

Send for the famous Royal Cook Book con- 

taining over 350 delicious and practical recipes 

—each tested by an expert. Mail the coupon 

today for your copy—it’s free. 
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If baby is nor- 
mal, he proves 
it by his acts, 


appearance, LALA ~ a 
and weight— ©/ ~ +} > 
youcanalmost 4" 
chart out his \ j 
development \ 
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But if he is 
mentally defi- 
cient, he will 
indicate it not 


SJ 1, » 
} Ey by what he 
me OY does but by all 
4) the things he 


does not do 


Do You Know the Signs? 


By Charles Gilmore Kerley, M. D 


Author of Short Talks with Young Mothers 


many times by parents of children 

with retarded mental development. All 
well babies follow in their mental and 
physical growth a fairly definite formula 
At birth they are very much the same 
weight and size varying but a little in 
length and but a pound—or thereabouts 
in weight. If properly fed, the normal 
infant gains from five to eight ounces a 
week and increase in stature so that when 
one year of age a boy baby is twenty 
pounds (average weight) and twenty-nine 
inches tall. The average weight of girl 
babies at one vear is a trifle less, being 
nineteen and one-half pounds and the 
same height as boys 

The normal baby has a clear skin, firm 
muscles and bright eyes. He is hungry at 
definite periods and makes it known by 
crying lustily at the feeding hour. When 
satisfied, he is drowsy and falls asleep. He 
early learns to enjoy attention, looks for 
it and as carly as the sixth week responds 
with a smile 

At the age of four months he will put up 
his arms to be taken. He begins to notice 
and play with toys at about this time. He 
finds his fingers and begins to look at 
them as early as the eighth week. He cries 
when hungry and uncomfortable in any 
way. At the fourth or fifth month, he 
holds his head erect without support. From 
the sixth to the seventh month, the first 
teeth are to be expected and he is able to 
sit without support; from the ninth to 
the tenth month, he begins to creep; and 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth month, 
he walks unassisted 

These are the signs of right develop 
ment. Some infants will perform the small 
feats at an earlier age and some equally 
normal children will be a bit slow. 

The mentally defective child is charac- 
terized by the absence of these signs of 
normal mentality. Significant of the men- 
tally defective is not what he does but 
what he does not do 


[: MY private practice 1 am consulted 


ENTAL backwardness in children 

covers a wide variety of types. In 
what is known as the Cretin, the body is 
dwarfed and the mind stunted because of 
a defect in or absence of the thyroid gland ; 
they are stupid, dull-looking and show but 
little response to attention. Then there is 
the Mongolian type, somewhat similar in 
appearance to the Cretin and often con- 
fused by phycicians with that type. 

4 peculiarity of these cases is that 
they are all alike. All have the same 
landmark, regardless of race, social state, 
age or physical condition. The face is de- 
fective in expression, is rounded and full, 
the nose is small and broad, the eyes 
placed wide apart, the eyes are prominent 
and placed obliquely with an elevation of 
the outer anzle of the iids, similar to that 
of the Mongolian races—which accounts 
for the name given this class of defectives. 
The tongue is usually large and protrudes 
the greater part of the time when awake 
The muscles are soft, the skin is usually 
dry and blueish in appearance. The body 
is usually poorly nourished and there is a 
tenderness to coldness of the extremities, 
the hair is usually thin and scanty and the 


scalp is dry. The child is physically and 
mentally retarded and the sad part of it i 
that he never approximates the normal 

Ancther type of backward child is the 
one with the very small head, so called 
Microcephalus. In these infants the diffe 
ent bones of the skull are united and hard 
ened early, the fontanelle closes when the 
child is but a few months old and the 
brain fails to grow 

Hydrocephalus, so-called water on the 
brain, characterizes another group. In th 
class, the fontanelle is exceedingly large 
and the sutures widely separated 

Prolonged, difficult labor or the com 
pression of the skull from forcens in diffi 
cult delivery cases may injure the brain 
substance sufficiently to interfere with it 
development, and the mental processes 
are correspondingly retarded. Birth inju 
ries are accountable for the majority o! 
these cases, In the brain-injury cases 
paralysis—in which the extremities ar 
held stiff and rigid—is often associated 
with the mental impairment. The child 
cannot use the arms nor legs, or uses 
them awkwardly. In these cases also the 
child is late in holding up his head and is 
unable to sit unsupported 


RAIN diseases such as_ encephalitis 

(sleeping sickness) or cerebro-spinal 
meningitis are accountable for some of 
our defective cases. Syphilis, consanguin 
eous marriages (marriages of those related 
by blood) and alcoholism in the parents 
are considered, by some authors, promi- 
nent causes. Severe epilepsy is liable to 


result in mental impairment. Such cases : 


are seen in later childhood. 

Regardless of the cause of the defective 
mind, the child’s mental processes are 
slow and he is siow in developing those 
functions dependent on muscle control 
He is not interested in his surroundings, he 
does not notice new toys nor bright ob 
jects, he is usually indifferent to attention 
He is unable to hold up the head or sit 
unsupported or to walk within the limits 
of the normal, 

When these children grow older, their 
acts are often perverse and foreign to the 
instincts of the normal child. Frequently 
they are personally unclean, have no pride 
and fail to respond to discipline; they are 
liable to be wantonly cruel and destructive. 
Speech is usvally defective and their vo- 
cabulary is limited to a few words or 
they are unable to taik at all. Drocling is 
usual and vacancy of the facial expression 
is noticeable from babyhood. 

The amusement selected is a valuable 
indicator of the child’s intelligence. All 
normal children enjov playing with the 
same toy at the various ages. The unusual 
child selects peculiar objects for his enter- 
tainment and lacks concentration. A new 
attractive toy will interest him but a few 
seconds. The degree of incompetency varies 
widely and there are cases in which it is 
difficult to determine whether they are 
within or without the borderline. In such 
cases a physician should be consulted 

Various mental tests can be used to 
determine the child’s capacity. And there 
are great possibilities in right teaching and 
management of mentally retarded children. 


For Dr. Kerley’s feeding schedules for normal children, send for McCall’s 
booklet, The Friendly Baby. Address the Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 


236 West 37 Street, New York City. Enclose two-cent stamp for posting it. 


“My Love is Likea Red, Red Rose—’ 


A man compares the girl of his heart to a flower because 
he can find nothing lovelier in the whole wide world to 
compare her to. . . . Especially if there clings about her a 
faint elusive perfume she will seem to him flowerlike. Per- 
fume touches the heart and stirs the imagination as few 
things do, and the clever woman will never be without its 
lovely influence. 


Follow the example of the flowers in choosing your per- 
fume. The violet never borrows the fragrance of the lily. 
Choose the perfume that fits your type and use it always. 


FLORIENT (Flowers of the Orient), a sparkling, vivacious 
fragrance, has the quality of adapting itself to widely vary- 
ing types, seeming to become a part of the personality of 
the wearer. 

The Colgate Perfume Test shows you how to choose 

your perfume so that it will exactly suit you. Write 

tor the three trial vials of perfume, perfumers test slips 

and directions, and enclose a 2 cent stamp. Address 

Dept. 874, Colgate & Co., 199 Fulton St., New York 

City 
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The luckiest children 


in /lmerica 


. 
with a larg = 4 
a large 

Mothers and fathers of America— we 
sk a.few minutes of your time 

We have often told you about the 
Pacific Northwest and the opportunities 

holds for men and women 


\ 


Jow we wish to speak of the chil 
dren—your children And what this 


reat American Wonderland holds tor 


them 


A right beginning 


Their health—nothing is closer to your 
eart than that And the advantage of 
beginning life with a strong, healthy 
vd that is one of the priceless gitts 


Pacific Northwest will bestow upon 


Your baby, born here, starts life with 
| ince of surv to healt 
i | wo inhood. The me 
tality tables prove that 
Your children, growing up here, have 
erything in their favor he delight 
tul climat the mortality tables 
prove s the most healthful in che 
nett The year round it keeps tl 
ungsters « inthe clean air and su 
r wtive, hap bright-eyed and 
1 1Ce Ke 
AY lat P the eatest outdoors 
the w rhe untains, forests 
r lake d stre 
t Lite the ulld tf thet 
t t is P tt r y 
n r 


And, in addition, this: 


chance in life 


one of the outstanding achievements of 
the region. 

Beautiful churches—some of the 
largest in the world—religious organ 
izations, recreational centers, libraries, 
theaters, music, art and social clubs 
have established life in the Pacific North 
west upon a plane as high and fine as 
in the older centers of culture. 

A wholesome community life is 
found everywhere. The cities have no 
slums. The country is brought into 
close contact with the towns by a sys 
tem of splendid highways. Whether in 
one of the clean, modern cities or on 
farm, your children will be deprived of 
none of the advantages essential to their 
physical and moral development. 


And a larger chance 


When they have reached manhood or 
womanhood, moreover, they will not 
find it necessary to leave home, to emi 
grate to more favored regions in search 
of opportunity. 

For the Pacific Northwest itself is 
America’s land of opportunity today 
Here a swift and steady development, 
backed by tremendous natural resources 
issures a larger chance to get ahead 
Hard work is necessary, as it is any 

, , 

R 


re. But for the man who means 


wh 
business the future is wide open, the 
possibilities limitless 

Do you want to learn more about 
this American Wonderland, the Pacifix 
N st, and what it holds for your 
nd yourself? The free book 


Vortnwe 


children 





i ' ‘orthwest of The Land of Opportunity Now 

‘ will give you detailed and authentic it 
formation. Send tor it now. Just fill ir 

t e coupon And for any special ir 
é t Uni ‘ write the Development 
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A garden like this, for your own, next year? Then plant now 


In Early Spring Gardens 


By Mrs. Francis King 


Author of The Little Garden, and Variety in the Little Garden 


OR the best effect, a spring border 
should be made against a background 
of well-grown shrubs. Lilacs are per- 

fect for this; but be sure that your border 
is to the south of them if you want early 
bloom. If you have a wide border—say 
ten feet wide—it is a capital plan to use a 
few peonies here (incidentally the very 
loveliest tulip to use among the fresh 
bronze foliage of the peony is Orange 
King—the combination is beautiful) and 
two or three small shrubs such as deutzia 
lemoinei, much the finest of that tribe. 

Now among these peonies and deutzias, 
if you agree with me that these would 
look well, put your scillas for the first 
bloom. Shake them out of the bag in little 
loose groups or drifts; and plant them 
where they fall. Scilla sibirica is the bluest 
and the quickest to multiply, and if you 
can plant near it bloodroot (sanguinaria 
canadensis) from the woods, you will have 
an adorable blue-and-white effect 

Of hyacinths, the very best blues (so- 
called, but in fact they are all lavenders) 
are Lord Derby, Enchantress and King of 
the Blues. But my great favorite is a de- 
licious hyacinth called Oranjeboven, that 
coral-pink hyacinth, never more beautiful 
than when grown below the cameo-pink 
Japanese quince. The bulbs and the bush 
flower at the same time and the two to- 
gether are a wonderful sight. 

For daffodils, try a few of the species 
daffodils, tiny beautiful things like nar- 
cissus triandrus, “Angels’ Tears,” or the 
little yellow hoop-petticoat narcissus 
planted toward the very front of the 
border. Then, for contrast, plant a few of 
Van Waveren’s Giant; for grace, and 
length of stem, White Lady, Ariadne and 
Flora Wilson are favorites everywhere; 
and for striking color, Cynosnre, Lucifer 
and Firetail. Queen of Spain is a beautiful 
nodding daffodil, and among the poet’s 
narcissus, Homer and Horace are very fine. 


FTER daffodils come the late tulips. 
Prosperity, a beautiful, rose-pink 
early tulip, is lovely among and before such 
daffodils as Ariadne. Also one must name 
the lovely Mertensia virginica, the Virgin- 
ian cowslip with its blue flowers. This 
blue should never be omitted from any 
spring border worthy of the name. The 
variety of possible groupings of daffodils 
ind tulips together, and with low- 
growing spring flowers below them is 
endless 
Of these same low-growing spring 
flowers, I shall name but five, and seeds 
of these should be planted at once where 
the plants are to bloom next spring. They 
are phlox subulata in white and mauve: 
aubretia, in violet, mauve, pale lavender 
and white: mvyosotis or forget-me-not; 


hardy alyssum, in silvery or deep yellow: 
and the quick-spreading rock-cress or 
arabis, white, single and double, whose 
double form looks like a tiny, white early- 
blooming stock. 

All these early flowering little mat-like 
plants give the most lovely foregrounds 
or settings for tulips and daffodils, and 
endless wittwbe your visions of beauty in 
this coming winter as you think perhaps of 
the yellows of the tulip Avis Kennicott 
rising above masses of purple aubretias 
Pansies, of course, are one of the fore 
ground flowers for our spring border: 
nothing is finer than the bloom of these 
little dears if seed is sown now, without 
a moment’s delay, in the places where the 
small plants are to bloom. You can sow 
these things directly on top of the bulbs 
Nothing is stronger in nature than a 
snowdrop or a crocus, which will push 
through other growth as a knife cuts 
through cheese. 


HERE is nothing in all the world of 

flowers more lovely than a group of 
tulip Mrs. Kerrell, that exquisite warm 
pink tulip, lifting its head above a mound 
of forget-me-nots; nothing lovelier than 
to see the lower boughs of such a lilac as 
Virabeau with its rich mauve flowers 
overhanging these same forget-me-nots, 
especially if, through the blue flowers, 
come colonies of that splendid, deep yel- 
low tulip Bouton d’Or, Masses of this 
tulip with other masses of Mrs. Moon, a 
paler yellow tulip with a larger flower, 
with foregrounds of yellow pansies such 
as Orange King, and with forget-me-nots 
back of and among all, create a sight 
which once seen is not easily forgotten. 

The variety of possible groupings is 
endless. For example, nothing is sweeter 
than a little border of lilacs (and oh, how 
lovely such a border is today, when we 
have the French and _ species lilacs 
ranging in color from a royal purple to 
pale pinks and blues!) nothing, I say, is 
more beautiful than colonies of such tulips 
as Clara Butt and Reverend H. Ewbank, 
pink and lavender, planted under the lilacs. 
Indeed, for their full loveliness, beds of 
spring bulbs should not be Jropped fiat 
on the grass but given a gracious back- 
ground of shrubs, a hedge or some low 
trees. And to plant your spring bulbs 
together—that is, groupings of tulips in 
terspersed with groups of daffodils, 
hyacinths, scillas, narcissi or some of the 
early flowering perennials, ensures a 
richer and more individual garden than 
separate beds of bulbs as we see them so 
often in our public parks. Nothing in na- 
ture grows in stiff, geometric designs and 
to garden after this fashion is to turn 
flowers and shrubs from their proper use. 
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Spanish Sunlight 


[Continued from page 23] 


poor girl; she may be hard up.” 
“She is not,” said Clare very coldly. “I 
paid her Roden’s arrears of salary. I 


c-cannot think why you are so stupid!” 

“But it was she for all that. I know it was 
she, because the bodice was cut low, and 
she was wearing that gold locket that I’ve 
seen Miss Faneaux wear of an evening.” 

It was true then. “Is this her answer?” 
Clare murmured to himself. 

“What ?” 

“I asked her to marry me last Thursday, 
and she promised to let me hear from her. 
li you're right, this is apparently her 
message. Did you get tickets ?” 

‘Tickets ?” 

“For to-night. Isn’t it the least we can 
do, when the entertainment is so ob- 
viously given in our honour?” 


“NLARE had not gone to the Casino on 

the quay since the night of the fracas 

in the cardroom, three months ago was it, 
or three years? The two Hautrives excited 
a certain amount of attention. To com- 
ment, the comment of Palma, Robert was 
as indifferent as Clare. He sat back in 
his red velvet fauteuil in the stage box 
to which Clare had dragged him—not an 
expensive juxury: six pesetas for six 
eats—and ran his eyes over the audience, 
some of whom he knew by sight. One 
female face which puzzled him for some 
time—dark, with almond eyes and a sul- 
len pout of rosy lips—resolved itself at 
last and to Robert’s horror into that of 
Carmen, the little maid from Son Febrer. 
At her side sat an Italian boy, very tall, 
straight as a dart, and carrying his slant 


head and dare-devil eyes and wig of 
crisp frizzed curls with an extraordinarily 
insolent swagger. 

After the first film on the program, 


Robert followed his brother into the an- 
nex, and they sat down at a table near 
the front. The lights dropped. 

Robert had hoped against hope that she 
would turn out a duffer, a mere amateur 
who hadn’t learnt her trade. But from 
the moment of her entry, so adroitly 
managed that she seemed to materialise in 
the centre of the stage out of thin air, he 
knew they were, as he said to himself, “in 
for it.” Miss Faneaux was no amateur; 
she was startlingly, heart-breakingly clever. 
She wore the costume of the poster, modest 
indeed compared with the extreme of 
French or Spanish insolence, but very ill 
suited to a Santa Cilia or to a Hautrive— 


white silk tights, black satin slippers, 
their strings crossed on the ankle and 


laced midway to her knee: and a double 
tunic of white silk over black cut in van- 
dykes like lily-petals, falling full over her 
hips and flowing upwards from her waist 
in low wired curves that left her arms 
and shoulders completely bare. Her hair 
was drawn up to a high Spanish comb 
and a spray of white artificial lilies was 
stuck behind her ear, while her face was 
very skilfully whitened to the even pallor 
of a lily till not a trace was left in it of 
her natural brunette glow. 

She stood a moment on tiptoe, her arms 
flung up, her fingertips arched over her 
head; one could have ruled a line from 
thigh to knee, from knee to instep, from 
her instep to the point of her little shoe, 
motionless, iike a portrait in a frame, and 
incredibly stiff, no movement anywhere 
except the deep rise and fall of her chest, 
a little exaggerated by that upward strain 
of the arms. 

“But she is a pearl, your Signorita!” 

The hoarse young voice in hybrid Span- 


ish made Robert start: the boy was al- 


most at his elbow. “What a pair of eyes, 
per Bacco! and what a white skin!” 
Emilia began to sing. She had not a 
strong voice, but there was enough of it 
to fill the cinema, and it was pure in 
tone, a deep contralto, like her speaking 
voice, and soft as velvet, and in perfect 
harmony with her song, an old Spanish 


romance of passion and revenge, set to a 
warm southern tune. 

Slowly Emilia had begun to undulate 
to the rhythm of piano and violin and 
her own harsh castanets, her full skirts 
lifting and swaying, her flower-petal bod- 
ice parting and closing, her side half bare 
under the inset of her beautiful arm. From 


the table at his elbow Robert heard Car- 
men’s merry laugh again, and from her 
cavalier a coarse joke that brought the 
blood to his face. Apprehensive, he shot a 
second glance at Clare out of the tail of 
his eye. 

The dance was over and every lamp 
had flashed up again. Then, obeying the 
orders laid by Don Angel on his lady 
stars, Emilia stepped to the footlights, was 
handed over them (very respectfully) by 
the young violin, and tripped down a 
couple of steps and along the gangway 
into the smoke and chatter of the bar. 
Robert rose as she came up to their table, 
became aware that Clare too was on his 
Teet. 

“Good evening, 


” 


said Emilia, lifting her 
hazel eyes, so painfully brilliant under 
their blackened eyelids, with the pale 
ghost of a smile. “It was kind of you 
both to come to my first night.” She 
stretched out her hand to Clare, who fol- 
lowed the custom of the country by 
raising it to his lips. 

“Won't you sit down?” He drew for- 
ward a third chair. “Dancing must be 
tiring work.” 

“I used never to get tired when I was 
in practice, but I’m stiff now because I 
haven’t done it for so long. All the same 
I ought not to stay—Don Angel said I 
was to divide my attention between all 
the most promising-looking gentlemen cus- 
tomers. But perhaps I may for two 
minutes if you don’t mind ordering drinks 
for all of us—expensive drinks.” 

“Champagne?” suggested Clare, loung- 
ing back in his chair and holding up 
one finger to a waiter. 

“Yes, that would be worth two min- 
utes.” 

“How is your brother?” Robert Hau- 
trive broke in, bearing her down, his 
voice harsh and strained. 

“Better, thank you,” she became a 
shade more natural directly she turned to 
Robert. “Out of all danger, we hope.” 
Then to Clare, “And, by the by, I’m 
waiting for you to compliment me on my 
dress. Rather a clever design, isn’t it?” 

“Hé, signor!” Tapped smartly on the 
shoulder, Clare turned without starting. 
“A thousand pardons, but one mustn’t 
monopolise the Signorina, even if one has 
paid for a box.” It was the Neapolitan 
who was bending over Clare’s shoulder, 
lithe and tall with his street-boy grin. 
“Don’t let the gentleman worry you, 
Signorina,” his voice lingered, impudently 
tender, over the soit Italian liquids. 
“Come and sit at our table now, bellis- 
sima, gentilissima, it is your own Car- 
mencita who would like to drink a little 
glass with you—” 

Peaceable Englishman though he was, 
Robert got to his feet with the happy in- 
tention of knocking the Neapolitan down. 
He was forestalled. Clare too had risen, 
swifter than his brother, swift as light- 
ning. Carmen screamed, a knife flashed, 
followed a slight, a very slight scuffle: and 
there stood the Neapolitan disarmed, 
pinned by both elbows, and red with rage. 

“Pick up that knife, Bobby, will you?” 
The request was preferred as if it were 
the most natural in the world. Robert 
complied. “Waiter!” It was Don Angel 
himself, ever on the alert, who hurried up 
extremely ready to side with champagne 
and a box against vermouth and a pit 
stall. “Take it away,” said Clare, deftly 
spinning the bewildered boy into Don 
Angel’s arms. “Y tt, Carmen,” it really 
was the haughty Milord Inglés of fable 
who shut Carmen’s half-reluctant palm on 
a douceur, “put up a candle to the 
Blessed Virgin that your young man is 
with you to-night and not in prison.” 

The lightning fell next on Emilia. “I 
will take you back to Son Febrer. Go and 
change your clothes.” 

- can’t. I have to sing again.” 

“Go and change your clothes!” 

What was a stage engagement to Clare 
Hautrive? Don Angel, who understood 4 
little English, burst into an irrepressible 
laugh. These Milords with their comical, 
peremptory ways! “The Sefor will be 
reasonable,” he coaxed, with a twinkle of 
the eve and a spreading wave of the 


hands to right and left [Turn to page 61] 
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KRAFT CHEESE PUFFS 





Fe q HIS makes a delightfully 
ae pleasing dish, served by 
“— itself asa light luncheon, 
or as an entree. Thecheese adds 
to the flavor quite beyond 
anything you might expect. 


The individuality of Kraft 
Cheese flavor always has been 
surprising—surprising to those 
who make its acquaintance for 
the first time. But when once 
familiar with its surpassing 
goodness they become exacting; 
they have little patience and 
less desire for anything less 
than the Kraft quality. 


KRAFT 











Decidedly Better 


You may think that we 
harp a great deal on quality. We 
do—and especially to our own 
employees. We believe that 
quality is vital to our business 
—it isquality that pleases you. 

But don’t think because we 
speak of our cheese as being so 
high in quality that it is also 
high in price—it isn’t. We even 
claim you get more cheese per 
pound when you buy Kraft 
Cheese. For it is the quality, 
not quantity, of cheese that 
nourishes and satisfies. You'll 


never bedisappointed when you 
buy Kraft Cheese. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
CHICAGO—NEW YORK—POCATELLO, IDAHO 
KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 








KRAFT CHEESE 


PUFFS 
2 eggs. 1 teaspoon 
1 one Gour. baking 
cup flour seein: 


1cup Kraft 
American 1 cup milk. 
Cheese 5 
rubbed Little salt 
through and pep- 
grater. per. 


Beat eggs well and add milk. 
Sift together flour, baking 
powder and seasoning. Add 
to milk and eggs, then add 
the cheese and beat well, 
drop by spoonful into hot 
fat and fry until golden 
brown. Drain and serve with 
powdered sugar or lemon 
sauce. 

Cheese fritters with apple. 
Same recipe as above onlyadd 
a cup of chopped apples. 


Send for Free Recipe Book 
M-11 406 Rush Street 
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Mothers who watch 
their children’s food 


BEECH-NUT 


Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech.Nut Macaroni, 
Spaghetti, Vermicelli 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Keech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut | and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades 
and Preserves 
BEECH-NU1I 
CONFECTIONS 
Beech-Nut Mints, Caramels 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drog 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 





O those Mothers who watch their children’s 

food, Beech-Nut wishes continued success 
and happiness. May they grow in numbers and 
in watchfulness! They are the best friends of the 
rising generation and the best friends of Beech- 
Nut. Every year at the Beech-Nut Home of 
Flavor, in the Mohawk Valley, New York State, 
thousands of visitors see with their own eyes how 
Beech-Nut foods are made. From these visitors 
the Beech-Nut gospel of pure food and enchanting 
Havor has spread through the land. 

Flavor! Pure, lingering flavor—that is the secret 
and the romance of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 
Smiling southern sunshine—plump, flavory pea- 
nuts~—and then the smooth golden butter, made 
in big sun-Hooded rooms where the historic Mo 
hawk River winds its way. 

Here are the happy, cheerful Beech-Nut folks 
going about their work, proud of the Beech-Nut 
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foods they help to make, proud of the Beech-Nut 
jars on the grocers’ shelves all over the country, 
proud of the big red oval that marks every jar as of 
real Beech-Nut quality. Their own children eat 
Beech-Nut in the homes of Canajoharie. They 
know Beech-Nut is pure to the uttermost possibility 
of purity. 

No wonder the members of the chubby genera- 
tion climb on chairs for Beech-Nut. They can’t 
wait! No wonder they have healthy, rollicking 
appetites. No wonder they want you to scoop it 
deeper and spread it thicker. Give them Beech- 
Nut—pure, satisfying Beech-Nut, the peanut 
butter that everybody likes. On bread, on toast, on 
crackers—with raisins, dates, honey, jam or a// by 
itself —morning, noon or afternoon— Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter is a real treat! At all groceries that 
sell good things. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canayoharie, N. Y. 
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/  * Bercu-Nut 
/ Pacxinc Co., 
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ae Please send, without ex- 
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”  Allen’s Beech-Nut Book of 
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formation. 
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Continued 


of his white waistcoat, “the Senorita can- 
not stop * 

“Clare!” said his brother again, in a 
violent undertone, and seizing his brother’s 
arm. No matter what the provocation, 
Clare (Clare of all men!) really couldn’t 
be allowed to go on knocking people down! 

“Off with you! come,” Don Angel 
shook a warning finger at Emilia, “don’t 
you hear the bell?” 


HEN Clare woke, the sun was stream- 

ing into his room at an unfamiliar 
angle. He glanced at his watch. Twenty 
minutes to eleven! He had put out his 
hand to the bell when his ear was caught 
by a stir of movement. 

“Quién esta?” he called out 

“Brown, sir.” 

“Oh, come in, Brown.” 

“I’m very sorry to have been away so 
long, sir.’ Letting down Clare’s sunblind 
and preparing his bath, Roden in his 
queer way contrived without doing any 
thing in particular to translate himself 
into a gentleman’s gentleman. “I should 


have come back sooner if the doctor 
would have let me.” 
“Your lips are pale now, and your 


hands. T-transparent is the word.” Clare 
was lifting Roden’s hand to the light—an 
intractable hand, stiffly respectful. “Last 
time you were in this room I was light- 
headed and you were holding me down 
with a pillow. I never have thanked 
you for saving my life and I shan’t do it 
now. But I can’t have you looking so 
fragile. You must be nursed and fed up.” 

“Shall you want the car this morning, 
ir, or can I get on with cleaning her?” 

“Change the subject. My dear Roden, 
you remind me of a rabbit. But it is no 
use because 1 propose to remind you of 
a terrier. I shall sit down before your 
burrow till you come out of it. Yes, 
polish up the car by all means. I shan’t 
want her this morning. I have other 
fi-fish to fry. As soon as I’ve finished 
my breakfast (and you can bring in my 
tea now; two minutes and three quarters 
is the proper time), I am going down ta 
the Casino.” 

“The—Casino did you say, sir?” 

“To interview one of your many dis- 
reputable little friends. I shall want my 
chequebook and my fountain pen, so you 
had better begin finding them. Yes, I am 
going to square the management. Your 
silly little sister has had her fling and it’s 
all over.” 

Left alone, Clare sipped his tea, lit his 
cigarette, and began to cut open his let- 
ters. He opened a note addressed in a 
feminine hand. It smelt of a fashionable 
cent and there was a sprig of forget-me 
nots across one corner. 

I love vou. If you love me and wish 
me to make you happy, come to Son 
Febrer to-night (Tuesday) at midnight 
and wait at my window till I let you in. 
But ao NOT try to see me to-day or 2£o 
to the Casino this evening. There is dan- 
ger for me if vou do. Longing for to-night, 

Your Emilia. 

“Roden.” 

“VY.s, sir.” Roden came in. 

“T want to talk to you. Sit down.” It 
was an order, and as such Roden obeyed 
it, pulling up a chair and sitting easily 
with crossed knees. “You must forgive me 
for meddling. St Mildred is ill and you 
and your sister are both very young—too 
young to be left unguarded, you have 
proved that. I was deeply shocked and 
distressed to see her at that horrible 
place last night.” 

“T can’t control Emilia.’ 

“No, you’re younger than she is, aren't 
you? Still you’re a man, and know your 
way about; with St Mildred laid up, you 
should be her protector. Would he have 
allowed it if he had been on his feet ?” 

“I did my best.” A strange experience 
it was for Roden to excuse himself. “I 
went to the Casino with her and waited 
for her and drove her home again. I 
meant to do it every evening. I was going 


to ask you for leave of absence to-night, 


to see that no harm came to her—” 

“‘No harm’! That horrible brute put 
his beast!v hand on her shoulder, and you 
call it ‘no harm’ ?” 


Spanish Sunlight 


from page 58| 


Roden had never been so rated in his 
life. In his regimental days he had borne 
without moving an eyelash the rough 
side of a French drill-sergeant’s tongue, 
but under Clare’s light whip he found it 
hard to sit still. “What mischief you've 
done, Roden! and mischief that can’t be 
repiired. If your own hands were too 
weak, vou should have gone to St Mil 
dred. Yes—and risked a relapse; better 
that, for him, than last night’s scene, for 
your sister. | have just had a letter from 
her. I had meant to see Don Angel this 
morning, but she begs me to wait till 
aiter to-nignt. She shall have her night's 
grace. Only, if I am not to be there to 
look after her, you must be. Go with her 
into the Casino. Go with her to the door 
of her dressingroom, go with her into the 
hall. Make yourself absurd, if necessary, 
but don’t leave her for a moment.” 

He watched the blood rise, slow, reluc- 
tant, under Roden’s ivory mask. “Come 
here. I never have fathomed why you 
came to me in the first instance. You 
were in low water—eh?” 

“Meditating suicide.” 

“You were living by your wits? Cards, 
billiards, betting, all that sort of thing?” 

“Te.” 

“You went to the Casino? They are not 
too fastidious about their play at the 
Casino. The other men cheated. Did you?” 

Roden stood up, white again now and 
composed. “I was there the night you 
went. I had heard you were going; a man 
I knew put me up to it. I was to have 

t in at your table.” 

“With marked cards?” 

“No, that is a bungling trick. 
wouldn't have caught me out.” 

“And you were to have played with the 
hawk-nosed gentleman from Barcelona 
against Guasp and myself. It was Ewing 
of course, who corrupted you. Now tell 
me why you let me off.” 

“Why—?” 

“Why you risked your life to get me 
away.” 

“You knew? 

“My ears are fairly keen, and my finger- 
tips, unlike Monsieur Messager’s, are 
fairly sensitive. I never saw your face, it 
was too dark; but I heard your voice, 
and when you presented yourself next 
morning I naturally recognised it. You 
saved my life. Now tell me why.” 

“I’m no gentleman—a common Casino 
sharper.” 

“Who called you that? Ewing?” 

“Yes, to betray me to you: to separate 
me from you. He knew that it was my 
last chance to retrieve, repair . . Ah! but 
now that I have confessed you will 
not 

Clare waited for Roden to recover him- 
self. “Drink this.” It was a mild tumblerful 
of soda water that he gave to Roden, sooth- 
ing him with lightest touch. “Spanish 
blood is it? Ah, but you’re half English 
so you ought only to weep with one eye 
at a time! Never mind, there’s nothing to 
be ashamed of; it was my fault, but I 
didn’t know I had you on such a rack 
Now let us drop all this and be practical 
I owe you my life, and twice over; I can’t 
keep you on as my chauffeur. if I find 
you a better job and stand surety for 
your good behaviour you won't fail me, 
will you? There must be no more of the 
Casino 

“And let us settle about to-night. Where 
are you to meet your sister?” 

“At the Casino. I'll be there at nine.” 

“And punctuality is one of your fail- 
ings. At what time does she leave Deya?” 

“Twenty to eight.” 

“Twenty to eight. Then, as soon as 
she has gone, I myself shall drop in at 
Son Febrer and pay a little call on St 
Mildred.” Clare had no more intention of 
waiting at Emilia’s window after mid- 
night than of flying to the moon. The bare 
memory of that accursed pink notepaper 
brought the blood to his check. “I have 


You 


” 


one or two matters I want to talk over 
with him. And you—don’t let her out of 
your sight for a moment. You will not 
fail me, Roden? I am trusting you with 
my wife.” 
“On my honour, no. 
{Continued in December McCatw’s] 







































They Have Found 


a better way to clean teeth 


ENTAL science has found 

a better way to clean teeth. 
Modern authorities approve it. 
l.eading dentists everywhere ad- 
vise it. Millions of people already 
employ it. 

A ten-day test is offered to any- 
Get it and see the 
delightful effects. Learn what this 
new way means. 


one who asks. 


Combats the film 


You feel on your teeth a vis- 
cous film. It clings to teeth, gets 
between the teeth and stays. The 
tooth brush, used in old ways, 
does not end it. So nearly every- 
one has suffered from some film 
attack. 

Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
which fermentsand forms 
acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millionsof germsbreed film, 
in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus most 
tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. l! 


Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
then re- 
moves it with an 
agent far softer 
than enamel. 
Never 
film combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 


New-day methods 


After diligent research, meth- 
ods have been found to ficht film. 
Careful tests have amply proved 
them. Now they are being very 
widely adopted, largely by dental 
advice. 

The methods are embodied in.a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. They 
can thus be twice daily applied. 
And to millions they are bringing 
a new dental era. 


Important effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in 
two effective ways. It also aids 
Nature in three ways which faulty 
diet makes essential. 

It stimulates the salivary flow 

Nature’ s preat tooth-protecting 
agent. It multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva, to 
digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, 
to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth de- 
cay. 


use a 


These things should be 
daily done for better 
| tooth protection. 


apsadént 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


What you will see 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 


Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscou 
film. See how teeth become whiter a 


the film-coats disappear. 

What you see and feel will convince 
you. No old way of tooth bru hing ha 
ever brought such results. 

Canadian Office and Laboratories: 

191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 


10-DAY TUBE FREE 


' 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 269, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Lhe 
Moon-Brird 


by 


Ken Nakaxawa 


Exquisite fantasy and subtle charm 
such as come only from the lone hert- 
tage of the Orient, are woven nto the 
delicate meshes of this lyric tale, told 
hy a Japanese poet and scholar whose 
father Was a pre fess }* 7m the Chines ‘ 
poyal family and whose mother was 
one of Japan’ s best-loved poets. His 
crandmother had the most beautiful 
dew-garden in Japan; he himself 13 
a lecturer on Japanese and Chinese 
poetry—and the beauty of the dex- 
gardens and the fatry-like glamor of 
the poetry of the Far East are 
mirrored in the legend he tells 


of the house would be as kind to my garden as I had been 
and if the Moon-Bird would know that I was no longer 
there 

Resolutely I turned my back on the dear home. I will 
not try to tell you what a miserable place the dingy two- 
tory house in a cheap quarter of the city seemed to me— 
no trees, no hedge; only a mean yard at the back. In front, 
crooked street of ugly houses and uglier people. My heart 
earned for the sparkling green of the bamboo trees, the 
insect-singing locust bushes. Even the kitten seemed to pine 
for the old home. She was not so gay as she used to be, 


every now and then looking up at me inquiringly to know 
if we were to stay in this wretched place 
Only the brown bird did not seem to mind the change 


He ate and drank and hopped about in his cage, growing 
tronger and fatter every day. Such a funny little fellow he 
is, so full of mischief! 
When his wound healed and the bandage was removed, 
I tried to give him a bath. But there was no fun in taking 
bath when the tub was ready and papers spread. He 
iited until I gave up in despair, then took his dip, gaily 
ind blithely, in his drinking cup! Most curious to me was 
his habit of chirping at night. This he did whenever the moon 
I At uch times his voic bore a haunting re 
emblance to the melody of the Moon-Bird although it was 
mere chirping 
Moon-Bird or Star-Bird, i lively little creature 
ind recovered his health in an amazingly short time. By 
the time the young grasses began to raise their heads among 
the tangles of the old ones, he was able to use his wings 
for hours at a time. At last I decided it was time to give 
m his freedom. One sunny morning, after feeding him, | 
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The moon-bird’s song was full of joy 


carried his cage to the window and opened the door. “Say 
onara, little bird,” I faltered sadly, “fly home and_ be 
happy!” He hesitated, tilting his head from side to side, 
wonderingly. Hopping out, he perched on my hand for a 
moment, then spreading his wings flew up into the sunshine, 
straight toward the hills in the west. 

This, I thought, will be the end »f the brown bird in my 
life. But no—such was not to be the case 

In the afternoon of that very day, a terrific blizzard 
broke and raged for several days. Late in the evening of th 
last day, with feathers frosted and tiny body quaking, he 
fell exhausted against my window. Accustomed to the 
warmth indoors, he had not been able to endure the wild 
fury of the storm without. Tenderly I carried him 
to the fire and sought by every means to revive him. It wa 
of no avail. He lay shivering in my hand, reaching out 
every once in a while to peck at my hand as if to show 
that he knew perfectly well I was there. Finally his head 
drooped. His little body grew still 

[I buried him in the rear yard and marked his resting 
place with a young cherry tree 


PRING came. Shimmering veils of mist draped the hills, 

buds were swelling on the boughs of the cherry trees. 
In the far roof of heaven larks were singing of things they 
saw in the stars. And on the streets people were wondering 
which hill would be the first to burst into bloom. Th 
whole world was full of song and laughter and sunshine. 

The chill of winter still lingered in my heart—it even 
seemed to grow darker and colder. The memory of the 
home I had left, and of the little brown bird I had sent to 
his death, grieved me sadly. Half-dreaming, half-waking one 
night, with gaze fixed on the western hills, I spoke aloud 
to my heart 

“He is calling—Moon-Bird is calling. He says the blossoms 
are falling fast and he cannot remain much longer. See that 
rosy splashing over the sky? Those are blossoms. Are they 
not wonderful? Just like snow in the sunset glow. The 
snow—the warm snow of spring on the ground of shifting 
shadows. Hark!” 

At this moment, a sound high and clear as the top 
note of a silver flute burst on the air. I listened breathlessly ; 
it rose again and again, breaking now into the song so 
dear to my heart 

It was the voice of the Moon-Bird. 

Slowly I rose and went to the window. The bird was 
singing on a far branch of the cherry tree I had planted in 
memory of the little brown bird; and strange to say, al- 
though he was far from me and the moonlight dim, I could 
ee him as clearly as if he were on the palm of my hand 
Miracle! the bird was the color of a sparrow and _ ther 
was the old scar on his left shoulder! 

The song continued serenely, sweetly, bringing to me t! 
joy of sunshine and dancing blossoms. As I listened, before 
me rose a tree of massive trunk and spreading branche 
laden with shimmering blossoms; and the garden of fanta 
tic shadows and moon-breaking fountain emerged below mx 
Even the gloomy house itself seemed to turn into thi 
spacious home of green mattings and dainty cushions. This 
vision of my old home, so painful a moment before, now 
gave me only happiness. Somehow through the magic of th: 
birdsong, the rose of memory had lost its thorns, and bor 
only the color and fragrance of its flower 

Too soon the song died away, the bird melted into thx 
moonbeams, and I was alone with the night. Alone, yes, but 
the great burden of sorrow had fallen from my heart. The 
song of the Moon-Bird had come to dwell there instead 
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Our 30 Anniversary 


Deluxe Gift Book 








nos Of 170 Pages 
Showing Thousands of New and Unique 
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Gift Suggestions at Popular Prices 


For this Our 30th Anniversary Gift Book, 
we have assembled what we believe to be the 
most beautiful selection of Diamonds, Watches 
Jewelry, Silverware, Toilet Ware, Leather 
Goods and Gift Novelties that it has ever been 
our pleasure to offer to our friends and cus- 
tomers. 










413— Sterling Silver Mounted Pocket 
Comb. Initials engraved free. Price $2.50. 





410—Filver- 
PlatedPerfume 
Holder with 
Dropper. 24% 
in. high, 

Only 75¢. 








Military 
Brushes, absolutely sanitary 
Only $1.15 pair. 


443——*'Keepclean” 


~ 
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, . ‘ - Seber 
“A shee a. \ 
. wry 
0.52 Our Guarantee | 
, . 
4° : Pe OU may order direct 
5 . from this advertisement 
. . 4 
e " s *. arty without hesitation, Every 
~ we roe, gu article shown here or in our | 
ye . oe oe = Gift Book is exactly as illus- 
Pr . e = } trated and described. If for 
? . \d . any reason you are not per- 
é bs pe Ss 446—-Genuine Sea! Bill Fold with Solid fectly satisfied with any | 
Py, Sa ier Sone, Bie 14K Gold corners and shield for engrav- | article you buy from us, | 
K * up hee sng. Furnished in fancy case with satin you may send it back at } 
{e - ~_—— ae thea Price $5.00. Monogram once, for full refund or ex- | 
ale 419—- Pure Irish Linen : change, provided goods 


a¢ 
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Hand-embroidered Madeira 
Doilies in dainty eyelet and 
seed stitch design. 

Only 85c. pair 


eo 
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445 — Powder Com- 
pact with Coty’s L- 
Origan Face Powder. 
Hinge cover, 
mirror a 


puff. 
Price $1.00 





424 — Genuine Sweet Grass 
Basket of brown and green 


444-4 on 
Bottle of L- natural grass with contrasting 





« Sour Pen inlay of purple. Hand-made 
, ‘ume by American Indians. Diam- 
& Price $1.00 eter 9 inches. Price $2.00 
\le 
A 
ki 
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449—Japanese Tea Cad- 
dy of decorated wood, 
filled with finest grade 
Orange Pekoe Tea. Hand- 
some gift box and hand- 
painted verse card. 

Price $1.00 





450—Genuine Pin Morocco 
Buxton Keytainer for six keys 
y Price $1.00. Name engraved 
‘ in gold 50@c. extra. 
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469—Genuine biack 
Onyx Ring with fine 
blue-white Diamond. 
Handsome mounting 
Ob Solid 14K White 
GBid. $10.00 















458—Six piece Salt 
Set of tinted lustre 
ware, with black bor- 
der. Each cup 1% in. 
diameter. Set of six, 
only $1.00 






The prices, too, are surprisingly low—lower 
than in years. Prompt and Courteous Service 
as always and the Baird-North guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction or your money promptly 
refunded. Make your gift selections for Christ- 


mas from the thousands shown in this beautiful 
Gift Book 


send for your Free Copy {Today. 


genuine ‘Abalone Pearl. 








501—Sterli Silver Belt Buckle. 14K 
Solid Green Gold design. Engine apd 
engraved. 2 or 3 letter monogram 
graved FREE. Genuine cowhide jeather 
belt. State size. $3.50. 





have not bedn engraved to 
your special order. 











— jeather Ik 
tan 
407—Solid Sterling 
Silver Cream Ladie ~ 
with artistic pierced 
design. Only $1.15. 


ments 7 in. x 10 in, x 2 in 


421—Tom_ and 





404—Sterling Silver Set of 3 Salts and 3 Pep- 
pers. Each 13 inches high. In attractive box. 
Only $2.50. 

403—Same in Silver Plate $1.25. 


Pen 
cils “ine Kitten 
heads. nd- 
oatakon ‘tneen. 
Neatly boxed. 
Only 65c¢ 


See MT Cent IF 
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481—-Lateat design in steung sve Bar Pin set with 






405-Voguish Silver 
Plated Mesh Bag. 
3 ineh frame, erg 
handle. Price $3.5@. 


These are the fa- 
mous Whiting and 
Davis Mesh . 


Toilet Cos made Beaded Bag with 





Con 

nitary bristle brush, 6 in. rome sign. Tortoise shell frame 
ush, loop for safety razor, celiu- 
loid holder for toilet soap, hickel- 
plated holders for vwooth paste and 
shaving brush. Outside ney 













470—Beautiful 7 - Diss 
mond Cluster Ring, r 

presents a 2-carat Soll 
taire. Like a $750 Dia- 
mond MUand-engraved 
mounting of 14K White 
Gold. Only $35.00, 





408-—Silver-plated Beauty Case, con- 
taining mirror, 2 puffs powder and 
rouge cakes. Handsome hamme 

design. Diameter 2 in. Special at $1.19. 


é === 


Sterling Silver 


402-—Two-piece Steak or Coreg. Bs RB pois 
a “\ rice § 


Handles with steel guards; 644 in 





505—Dainty 16 jewel Wrist Watch of Solid 14K White Gold 
Sapphire winding crown. Bezel and dial artistically engraved 
Astonishing value—$19.50. 






graved 50c. extra. 


420— Imported Hand- 


small beads in floral de- 


and silk ning. Fitted 
with murror. Measures 


7 in. x 9 in. Price $4.95. 425—Pung Chow Set. Tiles made of well- 


finished maple faced with genuine clear white 
Ivory Pyralin,printed in colors. Furnished 
with numbered money, counters, boxes an<i 
good grade bone dice. Complete instructions 
enclosed. A remarkable value at 
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BAIRD-NORTH CoO. 
613 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 
Gentlemen: 


fully illustrated Gift Book for 1925 
obligation whatever. 


Kindly send me my FREE copy of your beauti- 
This places me under no 


Name 
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or 50 Veans a 


ouschold aid 


OCTORS, Mothers and 

Nurses know from 
long experience that no 
dressing is safer than “Vase- 
line” Petroleum Jelly. Would 
it be found in every medi- 
cine cabinet today if science 
had discovered something 
just as good, just as sooth- 
ing and healing ? 

For burns, blisters, chaf- 
ing, bed sores, rashes, cuts, 
or bruises apply liberally. 
For coughs or sore throat, 
take a teaspoonful at night 
and several times a day to 
allay irritation. It is odor- 
less and tasteless and always 
safe to use — internally or 
externally. 


A leading medical au- 
thority, in a recent article 
discussing face creams and 
“Skin-foods”, said that 
“Vaseline” Jelly is in many 
ways the best application for 
this purpose. 

Look for the trade-mark “Vaseline” on ever 
package. It is your protection. 


CHESEBROUGH MPG. CO. (Cons’ 
Dept 8B, 17 State Street, New York 


Vaseline 


Reg US Pat O 
} 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
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Duck Luck 


Continued 


irs thing ike that.” She stared him 
ip and down from his very British face 
o his very British boots. “I’m the Sand 
piper, not prite of any kind. Do | 
look like Galatea or somebody? Peter 
taught me to shoot. You talk just like 


Peter and me, don’t you? Talk some 
more ” 

‘Of course I'll talk some more. I don't 
find = sandsprites—I mean sandpipers 
with a Yorkshire accent and a classical 
education and a deadly eye on ducks 


every day. Who in the world are you?” 

\ quick flash of a smile made little 
puckers over the bridge of her turned-up 
nose. “I think you're rather nice.’ And 
she seemed tremendously surprised. “Peter 
was a lot like you.” 

She was a little girl—a mere child. And, 
no she wasn’t. She stood up just then to 
tep into the boat and make room for 
him to sit down. He couldn’t be blind. 
Ducks be dashed—Sandpipers, _ thats 
what. She rested her chin on her hands 
ind leveled gray eyes at him until he 
wondered if they were ever going to 
blink 

“Do you promise that you are not the 
Prince of Wales?” 

Wetherbourne laughed. “Well hardly 
Where would you get such an idea?” 

“Oh nowhere .. . except that you look 
like his pictures, and Peter said nobody 
else was good enough to marry me.” 


oe see.” His eyes twinkled. “Who 
is Peter?” he asked again 
“Oh, Peter was my father. He never 


got back there 

“Back? Back where?” 

“To England, of course.” 

Wetherbourne felt ill at ease He 
wanted to change the subject because he 
knew if that bit of a thing began to cry 

well, he was awkward 

But soon they were laughing again, 
talking about ducks and how he’d hap 
pened to miss those canvasbacks. “It’s 
ilways that way,” she said, “when you 
ire used to pheasants. I say ... what 
is your name? Wetherbourne? Well I 
iv, Wetherbourne, we mustn’t lose those 
birds of yours. Come on. Push off.” 

He sat in the stern and watched her 
wing that duckboat around as though it 
were an eggshell. A few strokes with the 
oars took them out from shore. “There 
they are’ she said. “Now watch I'll 
how vou how to dip them with the oars.” 


As year-old gentleman in a dinner 
jacket is one of the nicest things in the 
world anyway. There were eleven of 
them around the high, blazing fireplac< 
in the large living-room, all excited about 
decoys and blinds and dinner 

\ perfect roar of laughter went up from 
the fireplace group, evidently at the ex 
pense of Mr. Bishop. He was red in th 
face at any rate, expostulating: “You 
were all so bent on renting this house, 
weren't you? Well, I had to take it with 
the old dame in it or not at all.” But that 
only made them laugh the more, and 
Bishop began to swear. “Vamped me? 
I've never laid eyes on her. Sent word 
through the agent that we could have the 
place and the servants and everything 
except her rooms. It’s the only place on 
the Point. Why make such a row about 
an old maid hiding in her garret ?” 

Freddie and Wetherbourne had _ just 
come in He was a handsome thing 
\ 1g Bishop, big and broad like his 
father. Wetherbourne liked them both 
ry ] 





mensety 
H ttention was distracted at the 
ment by the sliding back of a panel 
Bevond was a long, narrow din 
r-roon candlelighted and the table 
eaming white and silver from its semi 
But that was not what held 
Wet our gaze He was looking at 
t burly figure of the butler in the door 
tvpe he could not miss, an En 


h butler of the old school Was this 
Yorkshire or Montauk Point 


Wetherbourne’s survey of the brilliant 
I the 1 buckets full of gold-topped 
he sideboard, the unmistakabl 
tmosphere of the roon 

l 
His t hts were interrupted by Mr 


irom page 13] 


Bishop’s receipt of a whispered communi 
cation from the butler. “Oh, but that’s 
impossible, Timmons. She will under 

tand. The sight of her... .” A 
hout went up from the group who weré 
finding places at the table. “She wants 
to come to dinner? Say, Bishop, don’t be 
stingy. If she can stand it, we can.” 

Wetherbourne saw before any of the 
others. He saw her coming down the 
stairs and his mind was too flattened 
even to notice the hush which had taken 
that group of gay grayheads. They were 
staring their eyes out 

No wonder. For there at the thres- 
hold, gowned like a princess of the blood 
in a white, streaming robe which swept 
the floor, a tiara in her piled-up, sand- 
colored hair, stood the Sandpiper. No 
one said a word. They didn’t know 
whether to bow before the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, or to grin at 
a little girl dressed up in her mother’s 
clothes 

Freddie’s father rose gallantly to the oc- 
casion. It was one on him. “Gentlemen,” 
he said, “we have the distinguished honor 
of our hostess’ company at dinner. I 
am Mr. Bishop, Miss Piper— I believe? 
Allow me to present these gentlemen.” 
He was able to hide his amusement, or 
discomfiture, with his introductions. 

At table, Wetherbourne found himself 
at the Sandpiper’s right. He wasn’t at 
all sure, but he thought he had felt the 
point of a slipper on his shin, the merest 
touch of a kick. “Hello, Prince,” came 
in a just audible whisper 

He whispered back withcat turning to 
look at her: “Hello, Sandpiper. You are 
outrageous. And don’t call me Prince. It's 
silly.” He raised his voice. “I seem to be 
more fortunate than most of you gentle 
men. I met Miss Piper down by the lake 
this morning. She’s rather a dead shot.” 

“Well can you beat it!”—this from 
Freddie. “Wetherbourne always did steal 
a march on me, Miss Piper, but I'll get 
even with him yet. Don’t you honestly 
miss ducks?” 

“Of course; I’ve missed hundreds,” she 
said. “But Peter never missed.” Then 
suddenly she was confused. 

The others, too, had noticed her ac- 
cent and manner, quite as distinct as 
that of the young Britisher beside her. Mr 
Edgar spoke up. “That’s the Mr. Piper 
whom the station agent spoke of, the man 
who owned this house? Did he shoot 
from batteries ?” 

That was enough. They began talking 
ducks, and it soon didn’t matter that she 
was a lady, or a quaint child, but only 
that she was a duck-hunter and the 
daughter of a duck-hunter. She belonged 

Occasionally the door into the butler’s 
pantry opened slightly and the round 
face of someone whom Wetherbourne 
judged to be the cook peered in, her eyes 
popping with disapproval. Timmons pre 
tended not to be disturbed, but he tried 
on the sly to remove the cocktail from 
the Sandpiper’s place before she had a 
chance to drink it 

“Timmons!” she exclaimed. “How dare 
you! I am mistress of this house!” 
Down went the cocktail, bottoms up, 
and a broad grin went around the table. 
Someone began to sing, “For she’s a jolly 
good fellow,” and that old wag, George 
Bolton, stood up and toasted, “The Mis- 
tress of Montauk Point.” 

There were but two glum faces in the 
room, Timmons’ and the face of old 
sober-sides, Mr. Wetherbourne. He held 
his glass an instant, then bent and mur- 
mured, “Mine’s to the Lady of the Lake.” 

She glanced at him quickly and caught 
the rebuke. “You like her better?” Then 
she laughed and touched her lips with 
her empty glass. “Well, mine’s to His 
Highness, the Prince of Wales. I like 
him better.” 


T was not a quiet dinner. They hadn't 

come out here to be quiet. They gave 
three cheers for Montauk, and three for 
old man Bishop, and three for the girl 
whose daddy never missed a duck 

George Bolton scized the moment to 
announce the conditions [Turn to page 71] 











Ihe secret of 
lasting (VEUNESS 


CLEAN SKIN is the basis 
of beauty and the one way to | 
cleanliness is through the use 
of soap. But-—-and this is where 
the secret lies—it must be the 
right kind of soap. 

Scientifically blended from pure 
ingredients—Resinol Soap is free 
from all injurious properties, and 
satisfies the need of every skin. Soft, 
foamy and luxurious, its lather sinks 
into the pores, rooting out the im- 
purities and providing that thorough 
cleansing which promotes lasting 
loveliness. 

But soap must do more than 
wash away visible dirt, and that is 
why Resinol Soap is so indispensable 
to those who really want a perfect 
complexion. Through its peculiar 
Resinol properties it helps to keep 
the sk functioning normally and 
builds a healthy condition which re- 
sists germ development. An unpro- 
tected skin is as bad as a neglected 
one. Resinol Soap protects the skin 

With blackheads, roughnesses, 

ete., apply a little Resinol Oint 
ment and see how quickly it clear 
them away. This soothing, healing 
ointment is a favorite in thousands 

of homes where experience ha 
proved that it is unexcelled for 
the relief of itching, burning skin — 
troubles. Your druggist sells the 
Resinol products. 


ESINOL 











| SEND TODAY FOR FREE TRIAL 
Dept. 2-B Resinol, Paltimore, Md. 


| Please send me, without charge, a sample 
| of Resinol Soap and of Resinol Ointment. 
Name .. ee eee eT ee coccece 
Street... perinasenean 
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‘When the Matron of Honor Quishone the Bride 


HEN Angela French asked me 

to be matron of honor at her 
wedding, I felt I positively couldn't. 
No one can know how it hurt me to 
refuse. We had been roommates at 
school. She had been my maid of 
honor. But since Baby came my face 
had grown so thin and so sallow and 
blotched I just couldn't think of tak- 
ing such a conspicuous part. 
Angela continued to plead, “It isn't 
your looks I want, dear—it’s you.” 
So I finally gave in, for I knew she 
had her heart set on it. But the more 
I thought of a big church wedding, 
the more I dreaded it. At last I went 


to our doctor. 


“Doctor,” I said, “look at me. My 
dearest friend is to be married next 
month and I'm her matron of honor. 
My skin is so bad that I am ashamed 
to goanywhere, let alone take part in 
a wedding. Can't you do something 


to help me?” 


E was all sympathy. Just a few 

questions and then he said, 
“Your trouble can be summed up in two words— 
‘faulty elimination.’ Intestinal poisons, carried in 
the blood all through your body, are responsible 
for your sallowness, the dullness of your eyes and 
this skin trouble. Women, and especially mothers, 
suffer these results of faulty elimination much more 
than men. The way to get rid of them is always to 
keep clean inside as well as out. Don’t you know 


that a lovely skin comes only from within?” 


After someadvicealh matic tandexercise, he told me 
to take Nujol regularly. ““Nujol will help you main- 
tain internal cleanliness all the time,” he said. ““Nu- 
jol is not a laxative nor a cathartic. Continued use 
of such things gives only temporary relief at the 
risk of permanent injury. So doctors nowadays are 





prescribing regular lubrication for permanent in- 


ternal cleanliness. Nujol lubricates and softens the 
food waste. Take it every night and you'll soon re- 
turn to regular and thorough elimination. Then 


your trouble will all clear,up.” 


DID everything he told me. The results were 
simply wonderful. A lovely color came back to 
my face. My eyes lost their yellowish tinge and 
grew bright and sparkling. My hair took ona new, 
soft lustre. My feet, which had felt like lead, began 
to take me everywhere without tiring. I was ; 


brand new woman. 


At last the wedding day came. A woman always 
knows when she looks well and I felt confident and 
sure of my appearance. As I slipped into Angela's 








Editor of a Leading Health Journal— 


The editor of a leading health journal says pimples 
or acne are the danger signs of lowered resistance 
or so-called bad blood. In a majority of cases, he 
says, the basic cause is intestinal auto-intoxication 
—a scientific term which means self-poisoning 
through faulty elimination. 


cA Skin Specialist — 


Says a noted writer on the health and care of the 
skin: faulty elimination has ruined more com- 
plexions among married women than has hard 


work or having too many children —two sources 
to which women are prone to trace the loss of 
theirfreshness. And correct elimination, necessary 
to preserve and attain an attractive complexion, 
is not gained by taking laxative drugs. 


Medical Director of Insurance Company— 


Faulty elimination in the majority of cases is as 
unnecessary as it is dangerous, says the medical 
director of a life insurance company. Probably no 
other single condition causes as many ailments or 
susceptibility to ailments, A lubricant provides an 
excellent means of bringing about intestinal action. 


Regular as 


Clockvork 











room to help with the finishing 
touches to her dress, she started up 
with surprise and delight. 
7 RACE, my darling, you are posi- 
tively beautiful,” she cried, ea- 
gerly taking me in, new Paris frock 
and all. “Why, the matron of honor 
is going to outshine the bride!” 


Nonsense, of course, but that day 
began a wonderful new life for me. 
I felt more than ever like going out 
and Jack seemed proud to take me. 
We made new friends we were aw- 
fully pleased to know. Baby has been 
better and Jack all the more devoted. 
In fact, since I learned the Nujol way 
to health, everything seems to have 
come my way all at once, and I’m ab 
solutely happy. 


What Women Should Know 


F you are subject to complexion 
troubles, listlessness, headache, 
etc., you should correct faulty elimi- 
nation. Don't wait. Even now intes- 
tinal poisons may be damaging your 
good looks and impairing your health. Take Nujol. 
Nujol is not a medicine—it is simply a lubricant. 
Like pure water, Nujol is harmless. Hospitals use 
it. Physicians all over the world recommend it for 
infants and children and people of all ages. 
Nujol should be taken as regularly as you wash 
your face or brush your teeth. Nujol makes in- 
ternal cleanliness a habit—the healthiest habit in 
the world. For, sale by all druggists. 


Made by Nujol Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


Nujol 


REG.V.S. PAT. OFF. 


For Internal Cleanliness 





Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


4-DAY 
“pert ¢ 
-. TRIALFREE! ¥ 



















Delicious Desserts 
with Cranberry Sauce 


You can make a wonder- 
ful variety of dessert dishes 
that are different, as well 
as delicious, with cranberry 
sauce! And the best cran- 
berry sauce can be made in 


ten minutes by this recipe: 


Ten-Minute 


Cranberry Sauce 








] Ips sugar 
I 

a Boil and a together for 
five 1 utes; ski add the cran- 

‘ berrie ul I thout stirring 
(five minutes is usually sufficient) 

“ til all the kins are broken, 
Remove f m the fire when the 


Meringue Pie 





i 

™ You never tire cf cranber- 

wa ries. Their flavor is always 

ma a delight. Healthful—eco- 
M nomical. No waste, no & 
fe peeling, no coring. X, 
of To be sure of getting the 

mt choicest cultivated varie- . 

ties, always ask for 


EATMOR CRANBERRIES 
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request. 


American Cranberry Exchange 
90 West Broadway, New York 


AD 


— - 1 
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EFatmor 
Cranberries 
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The gentleman who is host sometimes enters ahead of his guests 


rxat Is the Correct Way? 


By Emily Post 


Author of Etiquette; the Blue Book of Social Usage 


ANY years ago dinners were end- 
lessly long, tables were cluttered 
with a variety of confections 
sufficient to stock a small sweet-shop. One 
it at table for three hours by the clock, 


until one’s spine threatened to anneal to 
one’s chair and one ate until one’s brain 
became snuifed out under the gastro 
nomic strain 

"Toda one might Imost iv that the 


more fashionable the woman, the less shi 

ts. One ultra-tashionable young woman 
who lunch claily 
at the most luxu 
rious restaurant in 
New York, and 1 


alway ushered to 
the best table in the 
room one would 
uppose she lunched 
on xX course il 


east), actually 
orders triscults and 
spinach—n ot an 
item cis 

of course, one 
does not invit 
friends to a 





Don't let your house and give the m 
knife sprawl only one course, and 
kindly and plump 
people still feel under obligation to show 
ippre¢ iation of the cook of their hostess 
the modern slim generation can make 
no such sacrifice to manners on the altar 


of accumulated fat—and any dishes be- 








ond a moderate d of richness or 
number remain untasted 
Phree es at lunch are plenty 


First, f oup in cups, or ere Then 
it and vegetables, followed | lac 
r meat and salad followed by a dessert 
\ tormal luncheon vould = pr 
1 fruit or p, or hor re 
} in ¢ dish, then fowl or e Wit 
then ice-crean 
For dir r, tt longest possible men 
| r Oyster ( n 
t and 1 and 
{ i ( up I tr 
| ( 
rt 
Ina resta ‘ 
order ! I 
\ tvnnu . 
\ ( | 
} 
| 
» ar ove 


Don’t bathe in it 


\ first invitation to 


from tk 


1d the feelings or sensibilities 


grander than you 


1 
I 


You " ill ri 





course, 


a private room or when 
ts are going nowhere afterward 
the host perhaps orders both salad and 
After every meal a guest is 


on} 
yt 


Ihe proper invitation to dinner is writ 
ten by the hostess on note paper 
tamped with monogram ot 


usually 
iddress, for 


should 


con 


Il in 
of. th 


W ith 


the 


in 


r hour happens 
Smith herself telephones 
saril 


Mr 


r come to supper 


I want to say one very important thing 
criticism: I} 


with 
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those who know) with 
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OM’ does the smart 
orld dine or lunch 
either at a home or in res- 
taurants? Mrs. Post who 
knows fashionable soctety 
Tuxedo, Lenox, Southamp- 
ton—the ultra-modish folk 
wherever they summer or 
winter—tells here, simply 
and clearly and humanly, 
all the rules and regulations 


situations as they come and don’t make 
believe to have or to be, what you havc 
or are NOT! 

There is no reason why people who 
have no servants should not entertain 
and entertain delightfully. But they should 
ask intimate friends to a “family meal’ 
or give a buffet lunch or supper which 
they can do well. 

Ii you are entertaining in a restaurant, 
the gentleman who is host sometime 
enters a restaurant in advance of his 
guests until the head-waiter leads them 
to a table, when the host stands aside and 
lets the ladies go before him. He generally 
precedes the other gentlemen in order 
to seat his guests. On leaving the dining- 
room, the ladies always go first. 

When a lady, passing the table of a 
friend, stops for a moment to speak; 
every gentleman 
it the table 
should rise and 
stand for so lon 
as she stands at 
the table but no 
lady at the table 
rises—not “even 
the friend who is 
being spoken to, 
nless she is a 
very yvoung lacy 
and the other, 
d cidedly elder 
I The passing 





lady is not nec Don't leave them 
ivily introduced on the table 

to anyone at the 

table \ it alway is disconcerting 


ind causes conspicuous confusion for a 
tableful of gentlemen to spring to their 
leet and helplessly watch their food get- 
ting cold, one should not stop thought- 
lessly or having stopped, babble on about 
nothing of importance! On the other hand, 
n passing close to a friend, one can give 
a message quite adeptly; catching the 
answer on the fly as it were and be gone 
before the gentlemen at the table have 
time to rise 
On the subject of finger foods and fork 
foods and the spoon dropped on the floor, 
ind other trifles; nobody of importance 
can possibly care a straw who picks up 
the spoon or whether it is let stay there! 
The essential directions for table man- 
ners can be put in a nut-shell: Do nothing 
t can possibly offend any of the senses 
thers. Lots of things left out of many 
books on manners are of far more im- 
portance than many of the details dwelt 
upon, Countless people who think they 
have perfect manners because they know 
e right fork, and [Turn to page 77 
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Water Improves Her LANOIL-Waves 
“My hair was very fine, dry, and straight 
The waving was a success from the very be- 
ginning. In rainy or damp weather it curls 
around my face just as though it were 
naturally curly,” writes Miss Marjorie 
MacDonald, 1049 Goodrich Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn, 
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“This PhotoWas Taken Five Months 
After Waving” 

“Yet my “LANOIL” Wave looks as pretty 

as the first day,” writes Miss Mary Sherry, 

St. Mary's, Pa. “Your wonderful Home 

Outfit has saved me hours of time and given 
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Waving Benefited Her Child’s Hair 


“Laura May is five and one-half vears 
old,” writes Mrs. Chas. M. Hale, Americus, 
Ga. “Your Outfit has been a constant 


me ‘ tine’ . -¢ '? 
me ‘oodies ot comfort 





source of delight in my home.” 


The Nestle Home Outfit for Permanent Waving 


(by the Famous “‘LANOIL” Process) 


Creates a Sensation Wherever It Goes » Entire Families Enjoy Naturally Wavy 
Hair ALL THE TIME, Through a Single Application 


O OTHER recent invention has 
von such friend/y attention 
from women all over the 
world as has permanent 
waving. 

This year, in the United States 
alone, Nestle Permanent Waving 
tripled its popalarity mainly through 
the discovery of the **LANOIL”’ pro- 
cess. This simple method, as if by 
magic, removed every element of dan- 
ger from permanent waving. It re- 
duced the heat and the time required 
to almost nothing. It simplified the 
application to the point where even 
children, twelve years old, can follow 
the instructions successfully. Scores 
of thousands of women have sent for 
the Nestle ““‘LANOIL’’ Home Outfit 
on trial and found it—mostly—even 
better than represented. They have kept 
their Ourfits, and waved their chil- 
dren's and their friends’ hair, as well, 
for the work is interesting, and brings 
the cost of the best permanent hair 
wave down to the price of two or 
three ordiriary waves, made with hot 
irons. 


«« My Curls Cost Me Exactly 
2c Per Day” 


Writes Miss Mary Arthur, of 
Louisville, Ky., “‘and what is more, 
they save me hours of tedious trouble 
daily. My hair is positively grow- 
ing better since I used the Nestle 
“LANOIL” Permanent Waving Out- 
fit."" We believe this. Hundreds of 
others have said the same. Natur- 
ally so. Because, after all, the Nestle 
Process of Permanent Waving only 


makes a wrong right. It does some- 
thing to the hair far more natural 
than when such hair is put into 
crimpers, or pressed with heated irons. 
By the ““LANOIL" Process, the hair 
is waved by expansion under slight 
steam pressure. That is why, forever 
after, humidity, perspiration, rain, 
shampoos, fog, etc., make such hair 
more instead of less curly as they do 
hair waved with curlers or hot irons. 
This is as it should be. We should 
all have hair which responds to 
moisture by forming waves and curls. 
Such hair is usually called naturally 
curly and IS the hair of our race, 
although we seem to be losing it 
gradually through over-washing the 
head in babyhood. 


«Our Hair Has Shrunk” 


Said Mr. Nestle, famous inventor 
of permanent waving, at a recent 
lecture, ‘because this daily washing 
in early life removes all sustaining 
fat from the tiny hair shafts. The 
structure then shrinks, and thereafter 
refuses to take up humidity which 
always surrounds the body, and to 
which naturally curly hair owes its 
waviness. The ‘“LANOIL’’ process 
opens up this closed structure again, 
so that, after your ‘““‘LANOIL”’ Wave, 
your hair, even under the microscope, 
looks as if it had never been straight. 
That is why it is called *“*permanent”’ 
—it keeps curling and waving for- 
ever. Is it surprising that practically 
every progressive hairdresser has in- 
stalled a large professional Nestle 
apparatus with which to give per- 


manent waves by the *‘LANOIL” 
Process, and that our Home Outfits 
go out on every postal route in the 
United States, to bring relief, new 
pleasure and a better hair appearance 
to women and children, everywhere? 
‘ 


«Just What I Wanted for 
Christmas” 


Can you imagine a more welcome 
gift than natural waves and curls to 
stay with you ALL THE TIME? 
That is what a single application of 
the Home Outfit will give you. 
Last Christmas, and the year before, 
this gift made many women and 
children happier than they had ever 
been in their lives—husbands sur- 
prised their wives, mothers their 
children, and friends delighted one 
another with the little French Grey 
box that did such a wonderful thing 
for their hair. 


30 Days’ Free Trial in Your Home 


Send a letter, postal, or the cou- 
pon below today, enclosing your 
check, money order or bank draft for 
$15 as a deposit, or pay the postman 
when it arrives. Apart from the 
regular supply of materials, we send 
you a package for absolutely free 
trial. You may use this, and then 
test the curls and waves you get, in 
every way you can possibly imagine. 
From this point on there is mo argu- 
ment. If the Outfit does not suit you 
in every way, you simply return it 
within 30 days, and every cent of the 
$15 cost will be refunded to you im- 





The Nestle 
LANOIL Home 
Outfit in Use 


A whole head 
can be waved 
comfortably in 
just a few hours, 
The work is in- 
teresting, simpie, 
and safe. ‘The 
results are per- 
manent and 
lovely. 


mediately without question or delay. 

This is not a special offer. We have 
sent out the Home Outfit in this way 
since September, 1922. It is successful 
wherever it goes. You cannot do a 
better thing for your hair than to give 
it a Nestle ““LANOIL”’ Wave. Join 
the hundreds of thousands of women 
who give thanks to this wonderful in- 
vention which brought them perma- 
nent relief from their straight hair af- 
fliction. Write for your Outfit today. 


If you want further particulars, before 
ordering the Home Outfit on free trial, 
send immediately for our free illus- 
trated booklet and testimonials. 


NESTLE LANOIL Co., LTD., Dept. Cc 
Established 1905 


12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue 


Fiil in, tear off and mail coupon today 
reer er ee — << = 
| NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., Dept.c 
| 12 & 14 East 49th St., New York. N. Y. 

Please send me the Nestle ‘““LaNnou.’’ Home Outfit for 
Permanent Waving. I understand thatif. after using 
the Outfit and the free trial materials, | am not setis- 
fied, | may return the Outfit any time within 30 days, 
| and receive back every cent of its cost of $15 
« I enclose $15 in check, money order, or 
| bank draft as a deposit 
2) l enclose no money. Please send C. 0. D 
OR, check HERE......... if only free booklet of 
further particulars is desird 

(From foreign countries, send $16 check, money 

order or cash equivalent in U. 8. currency. Cana- 

dians may order from Raymond Harper, 416 Bloor 


| Street W 


. Toronto, Canada, $20 duty free.) 
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Can I Have a Radiant Skin? 


Yes~-Retain the Freshness of Youth by Methods of 
Cleansing and Nourishing Used in the Smart Salons 


Directions by Virginia Kirkus 


Would you like a glimpse into the | : » 
inner sanctum of fashionable Nex | { —\ 

a 

\ 


York’s quest for beauty? Alon 
Y ; 
& 


own dressing table. First, your skin 
needs a thorough cleansing. To pre- 
pare for the fray, wrap a cloth around 
your head. Make a small firm pad of 
absorbent cotton, squeeze out the 
cold water, dip it into your favorite 


= y 


Fifth Avenue are world-famous 
shops where modern scientific metlt- ‘ 
ods accomplish marvels. I have — 
learned those methods and I pa J 
then. on to you for use at your / 
Sets 
kin lotion or astringent and then - = ‘ 
add a little cleansing cream. With a - f= Oe 
firm upward movement, following iF § . 
the lines of your muscles, cleanse ne 
both your face and neck thoroughly ~ A*) 


- 


im” 


. — 


aon 
‘ 


av 
A } -\ 
Fo: ies | 
at oe) Start with the base of your neck 
Pym ind work up and out. Cleanse the 
a face, following the contons from chin 


to above the ear, up the center of 
he cheek and finally past the tell 


‘\ = \ 3 tale corner of the mouth and the 

A nose. Pass lightly around the ¢ 

8, ; ; 

4 E beginning at the outer corner, I 
a 1 circling motion on the forehead 
I ipe off traces of the cream with a 
\ > bit of muslin or tissue wrapped 
Se dl 4 Pu ® round the fingers exactly as is shown 
— Sys : in The illustration, here, on the left 


v z 


It’s a safe rule to follow this order 
we : of procedure whether you are apply- 

T: y 4 S ing cleansi g cream, tissue cream, 
o>) muscle ou or astringent. Never be 
rough with your skin—you'll undo 

) ull the good of the treatment. After 


all traces of the cleansing cream 


ics ire removed, take on your finge 
A lis . . 
fh AR a bit of whatever skin food or tissue 
> ream vour skin needs. Use the fir 








. gers with firm upward strokes, lift 
. t ng, molding, with each quick pat 
~~ “a =<, You must learn where the muscl 
ame | ff ie and follow the line of these muscle 
a ~~ rer T 
ea aes 
— f P 
— ee ¥ 
“15 


There are various excel 
} lent products for toning uf 


* the muscles. Let the appiica : - 
tion of whatever skin food ; 

ou use, come next. Use it gene / 
ously along the hollows and wrinkle ‘ A \« en io 
in the neck, around the eves, acros \| SS 4h 
the forehe 1d, at the corners of th j tg 
mouth and in front of the ears. The | i's | . 
tisst re now well stimulated and a | < 







good idea to leave a little o { 
cin food and the muscle toni — A (s 
skin during the night / : ~_ 
—~ 


ms ~~ j ~ 


HAT every step of the process we have given you, may be clear, we have 

prepared a facial chart to show where the important muscles lie: follow 
these muscles when molding and you will have a treatment as revivifying 
as any given in New York’s most famous beauty shops. When you write 
for the chart, bring us your individual problems. For instance, do you 
know your own skin? Is it dry or oily? Have you pimples or blackheads 
or enlarged pores? What kinds of soap or cleansing cream or skin food 
or astringent should you use? Send a two-cent stamp for postage and if 
you have other queries regarding good looks ask for our booklet, A Little 
Book of Good Looks, to be sent this month without charge. Address the 
Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37 Street, New York City. 
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Have you learned how to select ‘ 


your own shade of face powder? 


When you use the shade of 
face powder that matches 
your skin you get the most 
natural, and the most beau- 


tiful results. 
MME. $EANNETTE 


OMEN all have a keen 

appreciation for results. 
Every woman has a desire to 
mprove her appearance when 
she uses cosmetics—and if she 
s clever, she will strive to 
nake this improvement look 
as though it were a natural 
result, rather than an artificial 
one. 

One of the first things every 
woman should learn about the 
use of powder on her face and 
neck is that the shade of her 
powder should match the 
color-tones of her skin. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder 
has gained the reputation for 
purity through several gener- 
ations of women. It has an 
admirable consistency — this 
is one of the first reasons for 
its popularity. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder 
comes 1n four shades. The rea- 
son there are four shades of 
this powder is that there are 
four general types of skin- 
tones found among American 
women—a shade for every 
typical skin. 


Little hints in judging 
tones of skin 





By tar the greater number of 
women are medium types — 
they are neither the extreme 
blonde of the Norse women, 
nor the extreme brunette type 
of the Mediterranean women 
—but a happy blending of the two 
that frequently produces the most 
piquante and individual of beauties! 
I have prepared a few simple de- 
scriptions of typical skin-tones to 
provide a guide to women who are 
uncertain about their own skins. 
lf every woman would select her 
powder shades with the same 
care and discrimination she shows 
in matching materials for a new 
frock the results would be most 
gratifying. 
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“Beauty Gained is Love Retained” 
Painted by Gene Pressler 





Get this New 1925 Art Panel 
and the four Pompeian samples, sent for Ten Cents. 
Use coupon below. 


The Medium skin. It is not always 
easy to determine whether your skin 
is medium, for its tone is not deter- 
mined by either the color of eyes or 
hair. Women with medium skins 
may have almost any shade of eyes 
or hair, but the actual tone of the 
skin makes the type. Medium skins 
are warmer in tone than white skins, 
lighter in tone than olive skins, and 
less roseate than pink skins. 

These skins need the Naturelle 
shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder. 
So many American women should 
use this particular shade, and it 


Mpelas 
Beauly 


is so perfected in the Pompeian 
Beauty Powder that I would 
rsuade every woman who 
not a strikingly blonde or 
brunette skin to try Pompeian 
powder in Naturelle shade! 

The White skin. We do not 
often see a real white, white 
skin though it still appears 
in rare types. Few women, 
even of these white-skinned 
types should use a pure 
white powder. White Pom- 
peian Beauty Powder mixed 
with Naturelle Pompeian 
Beauty Powder is frequently 
the answer to this need. 

The Pink skin. Women with 
pink or flushed - looking skins 
often make the mistake of 
using a white or dark pow- 
der, this only accents the 
pinkness — but they should 
always use the pink tone of 
aeee—ited Flesh shade of 
Pompeian Beauty Powder. 


The Olive skin. The shade 
of powder for this rich skin 
is Rachel Pompeian Beauty 
Powder. This powder shade 
on an olive skin accentuates 
the color of the eyes, the red 
of the lips, and the white- 
ness of teeth. 


Pompeian Beauty Pow- 
der 60c per box. Pompeian 
Beauty PowderCompact $1.00. 
(Slightly higher in Canada.) 


The New Pompeian Beauty 
Powder Compact 








) It comes in a smart, thin, 
round gilt case. The mirror in 
the top covers 
the entire space 

to give ample reflec- 

tion—and the lamb’s 
wool puff has a satin 


top. 





GET 1925 POMPEIAN 
PANEL AND FOUR 
SAMPLES 
This new 1925 Pompeian Art 
Panel, ‘‘ Beauty Gained is 
LoveRetained,'’size28x714. 
Done in color by a famous 
artist; worth at least soc. 
We send it with samples of 
Pompeian Beauty Powder, 
Bloom, Day Cream and 

Night Cream for 1oc. 


Powder 


© 1924, The Pompeian Co. 








THIN MODEL 
POMPEIAN POWDER COMPACT 
$1.00 





POMPEIAN BEAUTY POWDER 


60 cents the box 





POMPEIAN NIGHT CREAM 


60 cents the jar 





POMPEIAN DAY CREAM 


60 cents the jar 





POMPEIAN BLOOM (a Rouge) 


60 cents 





POMPEIAN LIP STICK 


25 cents 


AT YOUR 
DRESSING-TABLE 


Pompeian Night Cream cleanses the skin 
hygienically, and thoroughly. If your skin 
is very dry a little of this cream may be left 
on your skin as a powder foundation. If you 
have an oily skin use Pompeian Day Cream 
for your powder foundation. Then select the 
right shade of powder and apply gencrously 
to cover the entire skin surface. 

Next apply Pompeian Bloom in the tone 
best suited to your type. Then a touch of 
Pompeian Lip Stick. 





me fronactle. 


Specialiste en Beauié 














THE POMPEIAN CO., 
2009 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (dime preferred) for the 
new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, “Beauty Gained is 
Love Retained,”’ and the four samples named in offer. 


Name—— ——— nen 
CO ———————————————— — 


Chm... — State— 





Shade of face powder wanted ?. 
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This Three Thistle trade mark is on the back 
of every yard of 
NAIRN LINOLEUM 


Beiflor Inlaid —a new line of 46 marbleiz- 
ed pattern effects of rare beauty. Made 
in light and heavy weights 













Straight Line Inlaid—clean cut inlaid tile 
patterns, machine inlaic 


Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlaids—the 


mottled colors merge slightly to pro- 
duce softened outlines 
Moiré Inlaid—a rich two-tone, all-ovet 
effect. 
Graniteand Moresque Inlaids— popular all- 


over mottled effects 
The edge shows you 


that the 





heavy weight plain 





de to meet U. S. Gov't 
vec s 
I weights of Bartle 
In six « rs. 
1 resilient ar iet 
g 
t tiful designs 
t< lin 
gl 
Linoleum Rugs-| 1 pri i " 
> 
some rug igns 
Pro-Lino —attractive patterns printed 
on a felt base. . 
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“You've guessed it—the floor! Doesn’t it make 
the greatest improvement —and not another 
thing changed! 


“One night Frank’s brother, the architect one, 
came out to dinner. We told him we had never 
been satisfied with this room. He took one look 
around and said, ‘What you need is the right 
floor. You forgot that the floor is the basis of 
decoration in any room.’ 


“Then he recommended this pattern of Nairn 
Belflor Inlaid linoleum, and the dealer cemented 
it right over the old floor. The change was sim- 
ply amazing. The room brightened. ‘The color 
of the rugs and the hangings seemed like new. 
Now I'm proud of my dining room. 

“But that’s only part of it. This floor will never 
get shabby or need refinishing because, as the 
man who laid it said, the tiles are inlaid. The 
colors go clear through to the burlap back. Each 
time it’s waxed the color becomes richer and 
mellower, and a damp mop keeps it clean.” 





RN Linoleu 


Belflor Inlaid 
“Pattern No. 2047/5 





ts exaclly the SANE dining OOM, but ~ 


Decorative Plan of Room Pictured Above 


This Belflor pattern (No. 7101/4) provides 
background for the rug of subdued blue Persian 
design. The blue note is carried out in the win- 
dow and door hangings, the ornaments and table 
china, and sets forth the Early English furniture. 


French gray tinted walls, a lighter gray ceiling, 
and gray window shades tone in with the fioor. 
There is a Belflor pattern to harmonize with 
the furniture and hangings you already have. 
46 Belflor Color Re productions, Free 


If you are interested in getting the right foun- 


dation for the decorative scheme of your dining 


room — or any other interior—write for Belflor 
folder showing 46 unusually attractive patterns 
in colors. Also free booklet,“The Floor of En- 
during Beauty,” which tells more about Nairn 
Linoleum — its many varieties, its laying and care. 


THE NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY 


102 Belgrove Drive Kearny, New Jersey 
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Duck Luck 


(Continued from page 64] 


of a very interesting sweepstake which a 
number of them were agitating. They 
would all put in a couple of hundred and 
the man getting the most ducks during the 
week took the pot. If there was a tie, the 
fellow with the most redheads got it 
“Bob Edgar says,” he concluded, “that 
today doesn’t count ... but it does I 
didn't freeze my bones getting those four- 
teen redheads for nothing.” 

Mr. Edgar was the one to discover 
iddenly that it was midnight. “Say, 
vou fellows!’ He rose. “You act as 
though you were going to sleep till noon 
Every man not out of bed at dawn gets 
pulled out and thrown into the tub. Good 
night.” 


‘ 
‘ 


ETHERBOURNE didn’t see the 

Sandpiper for two days nor until 
the evening of the third. They were days 
of hard gunning during which he had 
experimented and labored to get his eye 
on these blooming birds. He was getting 
the hang of it now, learning how much 
to lead them, and he was gradually catch- 
ing up on Mr. Bolton and Mr. Edgar. 
Once or twice he had thought of the 
Sandpiper; just passing, momentary recol- 
lections of that wild little head and her 
piquant, up-turned face smiling at ‘him 
through the candlelight . just the most 
perfect seventeen there was. Probably 
lonely, he decided, and wanted someone 
to tell her she was pretty in that dress 
All right, he'd tell her. He’d tell the child 
he was so ravishing a fellow could hardly 
tand it. She was. 

Wetherbourne had just enough energy 
to drag himself home over the dunes that 
evening, played out and numb with cold. 
He was glad dinner was brief ahd in- 
formal. By ten-thirty all of the others 
had gone to bed, leaving him by the fire 
with a book, too tired to read, too tired 
even to go to bed He hadn’t cleaned 
his gun yet ecither. He only wanted to 
sit here and ...and not... to move. 

His eves closed for a moment and he 
didn’t open them when Freddie thumped 
into the chair beside him. At least he 
thought it was Freddic, and he didn’t feel 
like talking. It was only when, out of 
the corner of his eye, he glimpsed stubby 
walking-boots stretched out to the fire 
just as his own were stretched out, and 
above them a sport skirt and a tan 
sweater and a round little white collar 
and a tousled, blond flare of hair, that 
he knew it wasn’t Freddie Bishop at all. 

She sank into the chair and began to 
brood over the fire ... just as though 
she didn’t even expect to be talked to 
Once or twice she glanced at him furtively 
and then she could stand it no longer. “If 
you had walked six miles to the village 
and worked all day on a boat, you’d have 
a right to be tired.” 

“I'm jolly weary whether I have a right 
to be or not.” She had _ interrupted 
Wetherbourne’s musing about Madg 
Wingate’s threatened trip to the Nile this 
winter. “Better join us, Gilly,” she had 
urged Madge and Cleopatra well, 
he thought he would join them. There’s 

lot to be said for the charms of thirty- 
live 

Because he said nothing more, and be- 
cause she hated grouchy people, the 
voungster beside him stretched her arms 
above her kead and yawned. The log in 
the fireplace cracked apart and crumbled 
into white ashes. “Oh well... no life 
lives forever.” 

He laughed. “Is it as bad as that, 
Sandpiper ?”” He sat up and blinked at her 

“Yes, it is,’ she said. “I’m going to 
have that carved on my tombstone 

‘No life lives forever, 

Dead men rise up never, 

Even the weariest river, 
Winds somewhere safe to sea.” 

“And just where did you get that 
beastly bit of gloom?” 

“Oh, Peter used to say it. It’s some- 
where in Swinburne, I think. Peter was 
not very happy a lot of the time.” 

“Well, it’s a rum thing to be saying. 
Makes me feel worse; and I’ve got that 
confounded gun to clean.” 

“How were ducks?” 

“Sixteen today,” he said. “I’m onto 


them now. But I didn’t see a single sand 
piper . . . in a faded khaki jumper.” 

She colored and looked down at her 
hands. “I wish you would forget that you 
saw me in that.” 

“Forget it? Well rather not. I'd never 
seen anything prettier in my life... until 
the other night at dinner. Then you were 
so ravishing a fellow could hardly stand it 

rhe shadow hid another rush of crimson 
to her cheeks. She was precious, he thought, 
for not knowing what to say. But he didn't 
want to embarrass her. “By the way, | 
had something to ask you. That night at 


the table . . . those arms engraved ot 
the silver. Whose arms are they?” 
“Ours.” 


“Ours?” he smiled. “And who is ‘ours’ ?’ 

“I don’t know. Peter never told me 
When he went to France he told me . 
he said, ‘Phyllis, we are not Pipers you 
know. When you are twenty I shall tell 
you the story, and then we shall go back.” 

“So?” interrupted Wetherbourne. “Then 
you don’t know who you are?” 

“No, Peter didn’t come back, you know 
I think he knew he was going to be killed, 
because he had given letters to the solicitor 
person in the city to give to me when I 
was twenty.” 

“But you could find out... . 

“Yes,” she said; “but if Peter had 
wanted me to know before, he would have 
told me. I can wait three—I mean two 
vears. Timmons and cook watch out for 
me.” A frown touched her brow. “Please 
talk about men. Tell me about Yorkshire 
and your sisters and your country house 
and your hunters.” 

Wetherbourne replaced the cleaning 
rods and brushes in his gun-case. “Well,” 
he laughed, “my sisters happen to be 
brothers and I have just one hunter. I had 
another . . you'd have liked Merry 
legs, Sandpiper. He’s just your color.” H 
wanted to tel! her about that wager with 
Madge which had cost him his favorite 
mount. Lady Wingate had promised, how 
ever, that he could have Merrylegs back 
any day that he could honestly carn money 
enough to buy him 

She wouldn’t let him stop row, and 
after a time he found himself rather en- 
joying it. He told her about several York- 
shire families, even something about Lady 
Wingate and her gay shooting parties. 
“She’s a wonderful sport.” 

“Go on about the other part of it,” 
said the Sandpiper quickly. “Peter talked 
ibout such things.” 

Before Wetherbourne knew it, they had 
talked for an hour and a half. They had 
gone to Yorkshire and come back to Mon- 
tauk ducks again. They had weighed his 
chances of overtaking Bolton and Edgar 
ind carrving off the sweepstake, and she 
had agreed to take him over to Gardiner’s 
Island in the morning, where there were 
more redheads per hour, she promised, 
than came to Montauk in a day. 

“Going to bed?” she asked a little later, 
when he stood up. 

“If I can get up the stairs. Better go 
yourself, or we'll not get to that island 
before noon.” 

They were up bright and carly next 
morning, finished breakfast before the 
others came down. Bright and early, that 
was it. Old stranger sun climbed into the 
blue from the gray banks which edged the 
east, and a wind whipped lingering mists 
iway from the beach. She went ahead of 
him down the zigzag path which descended 
the gentlest slope to the beach, a slim, 
free figure in corduroy skirt and belted 
blue jacket. He saw her little craft riding 
at anchor in the cove. They stood in the 
damp, early morning air and watched the 
fading weight of darkness on the water. 


ETHERBOURNE lay awake that 

night. He really ought to go into the 
city tomorrow, his passage home was en 
gaged for three days hence, and there 
were people he had promised to see. 

But he didn’t go. Several things made 
it quite impossible. For one, gray clouds 
and mist shrouded the dunes again. It 
was another duck day, and somehow the 
idea of the thing, the very cold, bleak 
space of it, the chill drizzle, the sudden, 
swift flight of these |Turn to page 74] 
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te” ‘Try this fascinating 
new way to make things 
as «hee HAVI always known that Le- 
Page’s is a wonderful mender, but 1 had 
no idea, until I got your book, how many 
nice things I could make with it. a 
Easier and quicker than sewing 
mF oe YOU are really right about Le 
Page’s Craft being easier and quicker 
than sewing. I made a doll’s cradle and 
a work basket in one afternoon. ‘. 
The handsome new edition of LePage’s 
Craft Book, illustrated in colors, gives 
directions for making over 100 articles 

unique, dainty, practical and useful. 


Send 10 cents for LePage’s Craft Book 
Jt ST write your name and address plainly on 
the coupon below, tear it out and mail with 10 
cents in stamps or coin to LePage’s Craft 
League, 118 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mas 


[=~ 


AJade from 
old salt box, ate 
tra t ¢ ly cover- 
ed and decoraied 





| Le Pacr’s Crart LEAGvr, 118 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass, 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10 cents (stamps or 
coin). Please send a copy of the new edition in 


color of LePage’s Craft Book to: E Bee, a G E'S 
: SANE 
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Have Really Artistic Window 
Draperies 


* So Simple the 
way 


Kirsch Curtain Rods are easy to put up 
| —easy to use; and insure finest effects. 





















Kirsch Service ofiers most practical 
help in planning and making window 
draperies. 





Kirsch Rods are now made ina superior 
patented finish—the Kirsch StippleTone 


More artistic, beautiful, durable, yet costs no 
more. Choice of white or brass, at samc price. 














Free Book KIRSCH CURTAIN RODS have the perfected qualities that come 

only from many yearsof service. They fit every window, provide forany 
> Saw ge one treatment, insure neat, artistic effects, and are casiest to work with. 
| Nearly 100illustrations © TheRods tilt into place Lookforthe trade- You willlike Kirsch Ac- 
—all the newest styles, onthe Kirschbrackets, markonthecarten cessories—pulleys and 
aan pumctien aed on tilt off just as easily, cords fordrawcurtains, 
“What to Do and yet never come down French heading rings, 
How.” Our 8thannual accidentally. maccuamnccsreneo §=§=drapery hooks, etc. 


and most valuable book. - : ‘ ; 
Our Interior Decora- “There is no substitute for Kirsch Quality and Service.’ 
KIRSCH_ MFG. CO., 254 Prospect _Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A, 


tion Service Bureau is 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 305 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont 


| at your disposal. 


[Exclusive KIRSCH Features | 
KIRSCH extension section KIRSCH Pulleys | 
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= —Builds rods of 

| TT .. any length 

IZA. Kirsch © Kirsch ',~\Tilting /\TwoKirsch 
Pilot ay Lock _- Rod on Drapery | 
Free Bracket ~ \ Hooks 


$y Free 




























‘SHEET MUSIC ~ ]5: 


Ask for Century Edition 





A Pesth,”’ “‘Norma, 


st ta ympositions 


MUSiC exclusively 












HE more intelligent and the more thrifty you are— 
ciate Century Edition sheet music, 
best edition of the world’s very best musi« 
master wrote it. There isn't a reaso 
price 1|5c (20 in ¢ ané ada) when y 
“Mc rning P, raye hy 
Patronize the Century dealer 
possible only because of his small profit 
will. Complete catalog of over 2300 selections free. 
Thousands of successful teac hers use and recommend CENTL IRY CER TIFIED 
because they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know parents appreciate the saving. 
Century Music Publishing Co. 
241 W. 40th St., 


n why you should pay, more than the Century 


















the more you will appre- 
t is all sheet music can be—the very 
Every note certified to be as the 


‘Polonaise,’ “Sack Waltz,” “Salut 
or any of ‘the other classical and 
Century's low price is 
If your dealer can't supply you, we 


su buy * 


N. ¥.C, 
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Founded The Famous Wing 


He ar the rich eeviring to me, the ee ener ots de for three generations has been held in one family. 
$s ar guarantee. Direct Ly at Lay ct /eree. 


ave fr 





Write Wars rook, f Pomplete information About 
WING & SON, 13th Street & oth Ave.. 
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DENTS 


Toothache Gum 
Relieves 
Toothache 
Quickly | 








Insist on 
Genuine Dent’s! 


All drug stores 
or by mail—25 
cents. Made 
for 35 years by 
C.S.Dent &Co., 








Detroit, Mich. 














Learn in Spare Time atHome 
Earn $30-35 a Week 

every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners,?ractical Nurses 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by ot A Fascinating Home-study 
Metho Leading Chicago Sys 
tem os lor« a by physicians. ks 
tablished : 
Earn While ‘Learning 


If you are over 18 and under 55 


iP mus 
cnicaco. ‘SCHOOL OF NURSING 
. » 424 South Ashiand Boulevard + Chicago 


Become Inde pendeat 
Gest. oat 





KNITTING WOOLS 


HIGHEST QUALITY HAND KNITTING YARNS 
that stand the test of comparison on both quality and 
=, wry to inspect <_Th woo nn 
Per Oz. 1 5c Per Oz 22c 


200 . cr, FREE 


| THE CLIVEDEN COMPANY Sercusattnn Peke.,Pa. 














eS) Try the New 


Cuticura 
|} Shaving Stick 


) — Freely Lathering 
yA \Medicinal and Emollient 














245 FREE TRIAL 
_ Till 


y tert ne astanae 


"ianoe pages ye ork 
* Free ar w pd - paid Write to das. 


» Dept. 20-88, New York, N. Y. 


250 West 37th St. 
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Get rid of Rats 


WHY be annoyed with rats and mice when youcan 
clear the em out qui kly and cheaply with Rough on 
Rats? Mixit with some different food each night and 
you ti get them all. At all drug and general stores, 
Send for tree booklet. “Ending Rats and Mice.” 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Make those pimples or blemishes go 
away. How many times have 
looked into the mirror and wished chat 
See ware bes rae blem- 
shes would you give 
for acool, clear, velvety skin? 


Emollient Cream 

Based on the o Game formula as 
the famous D. D. p. Frescrintion, 
The action of D. D. D. Emollient 
Cream is calm and gentle; still it 
gooth on the irritate: = {nstant- 
ly. Rot over 
your pimp a or blemishes . tt | 
cmert. you natin, =e 


o irritated tissues. 
Write tor or FREE TRIALTUBE 


Write tod fosereue free trial tube 
of D_.D.D. ag. fos nt Cream codges quick 
relief from ree tt Co) eg oy Sample 

¢ poe pa 0 obligation. 
A -ostal will d Send now 


D. D. D. Co. Devt 2738 ":845 Ravenswood Ava, Chicag, ML 


THE NEW ALLEN BOOK OF BEADS 
is a 36-page book. Over 500 beads illustrated actual size 
Se id 10 cents for book and a piece of music, thought to 
¢ the most beautiful lullaby in the English language. 

W coffera CASH REWARD OF $50.00 for the name of 


the composer of this music, with proof, on or before Nov. 30,1924 








Order beads for Christmas gifts now. 
Alten’s Boston Bead Store, 8 Winter Street, Boston, Mass 


‘The Latest Triumph of Science. | 
Ask for circular ‘* Makes You 
Hear.” It tells you all about it. 
Sent free - No obligation. 


The Magniphone Co., 154 Whiting St., Chicago. Dept. 3 
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ARTCRAFT ‘STUDIOS. Dest. 8 6. 3900 ‘Sheridan Rd., Chrcage 


For You 


0.00 be welcome 
S tw j onl Salk a tele It eusily. 
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Dept. 11 E, McCall’s Magazine, 
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In the House of 


Harmony 


T MAY be only that the glowing reds 
I and blues of the bindings of your 
books strike a mellow note in the fire- 
light; or that of singing tones in the 
glazed chintz of the slip cover on the big 
winged chair may bring a restful note into 
the room. Or maybe it is a matter of ar- 
rangement; the simplicity of the mantle 
no “cluttering” of ornaments to distract 
the eye; a firescreen to complete a circle 
of harmony around the fireplace. 

The laws of color and harmony and 
balance underlying the decoration of a 
truly harmonious home are set forth, in 
a series of ten practical lessons, in “Dec- 
orating Your Home,” a new McCall Ser- 
vice booklet, by Dorothy Ethel Walsh. 

McCall’s many other booklets also will 
help you with your homemaking: 


THE FaMILy Bupcet. By Isabel Ely Lord, 
Instructor in Household Accounting, 
Home Study Department, Columbia 
University. 

[ue SmMatt House. Compiled by Marcia 
Mead, McCall’s Consulting Architect. 
15 plans designed by America’s fore- 
most architects 

fue House or Goon Taste. The Interior 
Decoration of Each Room of the Small 
House. By Ruby Ross Goodnow. 

lux Mopern Home. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough Labor-saving devices 
and methods for the servantless home. 

lure New Hospirauiry. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. Correct Table Service 
for Parties or for the Family’s Meals. 

DowN THE GARDEN PatH. By Dorothy 
Giles of the Garden Club of America. 
Directions for gardening 

Menus For Two WEEKs oy J Y¥. 
McCollum of the School of Hygiene 
nd Public Health, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. (No charge except two-cent 
stamp tor posting.) 

SOME Reasons Wuy IN Cookery by 
May B. Van Arsdale, Head of the De- 
partment of Foods and Cookery, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University ; Day 
\lonroe and Mary [. Barber. Rec- 
ipes, based on scientific research, for 
delicious dishes. 

lime-Savinc Cookery. Prepared by The 

House of Sarah Field Splint. Menus 

and recipes which save time and work. 

ASTER-Recires. By F. G. O. Ten rec- 

ipes in each of 16 Master Recipes. 

Wuuat To SERVE AT PARTIES. Compiled by 
Lilian M. Gunn, Department of Foods 
and Cookery, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Parties ALL THE YEAR. By Claudia M 
Fitzgerald. Suggestions for games, Cos- 
tumes, prizes, refreshments. Parties for 
Hallowe'en and Phanksgiving 

More Parties. Like the above 

fue Lirrte Boox or Goop Looks. \ 
Common Sense Guide to Personal 
Lovelines Approved by Dr. Fred 
Wise, Adjunct Professor of Dermatol 
oxy, Colleg of Physicians and Sur 
reons, Columbi University. The 

York’s most famous 

beauty salons, combined with the ad 

; oted dermatologist. 

HE FRreNDLy Motuer, By Helen John 
son Keyes and approved by Franklin 
\. Dorman, M.D., Head of the Mater- 
nity Division of The Woman’s Hos- 
pital, New York City. A Book of 
Prenatal Mothercraft 

Frienpty Basy. By Helen Johnson 
Keyes; approved by Charles Gilmore 
Kerley, M.D. Feeding schedules and ad- 
vice on child-care. 

lure Bripe’s Own Book. Suggestions for 
Formal and Informal Weddings. 

A Book or MANNERS. The etiquette of 
all important social occasions, 


\ 


Each booklet (unless otherwise noted) 
is ten cents—or any twelve for a dollar. 
Address the Service Editor, 236 West 37th 
Street, New York City. 
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i An you need 


/know 1s the name 
a 
ren ades 
aa ser 
vice has for sixty 
years made home- 
makers realize that it 
pays to buy the best. 





a SHADE 
—— 


Established 1660 
ROLLERS ~ SHADE FABRICS 








STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
\ 250 Fifth Ave. New York City 









STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
everything to outfit babies and 
children (up to6 years). Also nur- 
sery furniture. Prices very low. 
Money back if not satisfied. Style 
Book sent FREE, Write TODAY. 


(fone Hryant s: Sharh be New 













'D DIPLOMA 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Earn while you les learn. Study in spare time time. mii 8 weeks 


expert in al , mar- 
cel, manicure, packs, ks, dyelow. bieaee. was wares. C3 work. ot ete. day 


woo eng oe GR Se Paee book 
ORIENTAL system oF BEAUTY CULTURE. 
Deot. = 1 —— a! Boulevard 


GIVEN! PEEAD eae 


To acquaint every reader of this 
ine with th °. 
















ss y,cending ° only 25 cents 
wer) for 150- yard spool 


*Collingbourne’s 
Water-Proof Purse Twist 
Special! processe to give 
‘Sinn ane ee att 
Black. Grace, Sade Stee For 
Fre shows 


Dark Navy and Scariet. © 
pow, to make many beautiful new desi: pe 
get Book Free. State color 


Send today for ene spool and 


Collingbourne Mills, Dept. 241 , Elgin, 11. 
(NPR SA SER AR SERRE 
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Adds Glossy 


Lustre, Instantly! 


Keeps Your Hair Soft and 
Easy to Manage 


Just moisten the bristles of your hair brush 
with a few drops of ¢ slostora and brush it 
on your hair. You will be surprised at the 
result. It will give your hair an unusually 
rich, silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 

Glostora “simply makes your hair more 
beautiful by enhancing the wave and color. 
It keeps the wave and curl in and leaves 
your hair soft and easy to manage, so that it 

ays just as you arrange it—even after 

shampooing. 

Use a little once or twice a week and you 
will be delighted to see how much mor 
beautiful and attractive your hair will look 
ind how much easier it will be to manage 

whether long or bobhed. 

There is nothing better for children, whose 
hair lacks natural lite and lustre, or is in 
clined to be stubborn and hard to train and 
keep in place. 

(slostora is inexpensive and you can get 
1 bottle at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. 


Keeps Hair 
Neatly Combed 


Glostora gives the hair that rich, 
naturally glossy, refined and or- 
derly appearance, so es- 
sential to well-groomed 
men and boys. 

Alittle Glostora rubbed 
through the hair once or 
twice a week, or after 
shampooing, keeps it so 
soft and pliable that it 
Stays in place just as 
combed or brushed and 
does not become mussed 
up or disarranged. 


Wot fy) gooty 


ste Ne ce 


| 
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COLOR IT NEW WITH 
“DIAMOND DYES” 


~ 





Beautiful home dye- - 
ing and tinting is guar- & 4 
anteed with Diamond 
Dyes. Just dip in cold 
water to tint soft, deli- 
cate shades, or boil to 
dye rich, permanent 
colors. Each 15-cent 
package contains di- 
rections so simple any 
woman can dye or tint 
lingerie, silks, ribbons, 
skirts, waists, dresses 
coats, stockings, sweat- 
ers, draperies, coverings, hangings, every- 
thing new. 

Buy “Diamond Dyes”—no other kind— 
and tell your druggist whether the ma- 
terial you wish to color is wool or silk, 
or whether it is linen, cotton, or mixed 
zoods. 





a its, Etc. 
We addi 100 1 script lettering, inclu ing ts 
edding 3277" S" 

\ r Cards ‘$1. 00 

Cc. OTT ENGRAVING Co., ‘ia eae St., Philadelphia, Pa 





Our Housekeeping 
Exchange 
Conducted by Helen Hopkins 


INSTEAD OF MAKING Warsts for my lit- 
tle girls’ white petticoats, I sew the skirts 
to new “panty” waists above the row of 
buttons and stitch down flat with bias 
tape. This saves time in sewing and dress- 
ing, and only one waist need be worn on 
hot days.—Mrs. L. E. C., Ohio 


BerorE Eacn Meat I Tir a Damp 
Sponce to baby’s chair so I do not have 
to get up, during a meal, to wipe up 
spilt milk or sticky fingers. After meals, 
1 wash the sponge and hang it in th 
un until needec.—Mrs. A. O. H., Iowa 


CLEAN CHIFFON AND  GEORGETTI 
Biouses by laying out flat and sprinkling 
with powdered ammonia. Roll up tightly 
ind leave for several days. Shake them 

ell, but gently, and hang them in a 
hady vet airy place until the wrinkk 
disappear.—Mrs. G. P., Michigan 


WuHen You Start on A Lone Motor 
rrip, prepare as many little cheese-cloth 
coffee-bags as you may need, with th 
xact amount of coffee in each for a meal 
ind tie the bag. Have one for each meal 
and place them in a coffee-can; when you 
nake coffee all you need do is put on 
little bag in your bucket or coffee-pot 
with the exact amount of water—Mrs. 

R. D., Wyoming. 


Lettuce SHREDDED WITH Scissors and 
mixed with mayonnaise makes far better 
sandwiches than the whole leaf sand- 
wich—Miss D. MacD., Canada. 


DurInG THE Fruit Season Many 
Women dislike the stains on the hands 
after peeling apples. Avoid this by pour- 
ing boiling water over the apples and 
letting them stand for a while. The skin 
can then be pared more thinly and the 
hands show very little or no stain. Peaches 
and tomatoes can be handled the same 
way.—Mrs. C. G., Mississippi. 


A Great Comrort IN Frvit AND 
VEGETABLE season is a potato knife of 
stainless steel, which keeps bright under 
all circumstance It can be bought at 
hardware stores for fifteen or twenty 
cents.—Mrs. C. P. K., Tennessee 


Tue Pastry Witt Br Morr Detricati 
and flaky in hot weather if a bottle filled 
with ice water is used as a rolling pin 
Mrs. L. B., Missouri 


Many Frvits AND VEGETABLES ARI 
BreTTER steamed than boiled as they re 
tain their flavor better. If you have no 
teamer, improvise one by fitting a col 
inder snugly into a kettle half full of 
boiling water. Cover the colander tightly 
with an earthenware plate or an alu 
minum cover.—Mrs. FE. B., Minnesota 


E want your best origi- 
nal suggestions for sav- 
ing time, money and strength 
in housework of all kinds. We 
will pay one dollar for each 
available contribution. Un- 
accepted manuscripts will be 
returned if an addressed, 
stamped envelope is enclosed. 
Address: Housekeeping Ex- 
change, McCall’s Magazine, 
232-250 West 37th Sireet, 
New York City. 















jeatnaart 


No matter what you need for your 
radio—whether it’s a complete set or 
the smallest part — it can be had 
from RADIO HEADQUARTERS at 
prices that save you money. 

Our new RADIO Catalog is ready. 
Your copy is waiting for you; so fill in 
and mail the coupon below. We would 
like you to see the many radio bar- 
gains that the World’s Largest Store has to 
offer. We don’t think there is a store in 
America that has a more complete line. 

We would like to have you see the famous 
SILVERTONE Neutrodyne, the most perfect 
radio set yet built. 

Get all the comfort and enjoyment that a 
good radio set can deliver. Make sure of your 
satisfaction. You can do it if you deal with 
RADIO HEADQUARTERS. 


Reduced 


N 
7 ‘ Mail the coupon TODAY to’ the store 
Prices on ' nearest you. 
. © Sears, Roebuck and Co. 60M&7 
Radio Tubes § Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 
- Send Latest Radio Catalog. 
MDS tenceseedectdendscdewes 
. 
Radio tubes standard equipment > PGS 5 cciwirdivceuSentdonedeaase 
can be had from us at the new low price oR 
of $3.65. This is just an example of 5 ural Route..... e002 Ban Make ccese. 
the values that our RADIO catalog 8 State. 
~. yt your copy. Mail the coupon en ke ee ae Pree 
@ Serestand Maer .ccccccccccsecccecs 


| Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


The Worlds Largest Store owns and operates Broadc pasting Station W.L.S. Wavelength 345 Meters. Tune in 


~ Won’t Mar Finest Wall Paper § $5 5.00" in goog 

Display your pictures without For ou: write Dey ent IK 
injuring walls by using Mc Cs II's Ma ugazir 
7th Stree 


oore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads - Steel Points 
loore Push-less Hangers 
“The yy with the Twist” 
The secret is in =, Co 
tool aa steel 


10c samneienment 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


A Singie Drop 

| OF hae en fr 
The most exquisite perfume ever ced, 
Made without alcohol. ty p my ong 
stopper, containing. 


101 
Lilac or Crabapple $1. Bo: fiy or of the Valle ey, 
Rose or Violet. 00. At druggist or by mail. 




















_ Agents—Big ae 


\\Wn Take orders for guaranteed ho- 
» ae! siery for men and women. All 
styles and colors. Written guar- 
antee with each pair te wear and 
give satisfaction or new hose free. 
STEADY DAILY INCOME 
Full or spare time. No experience 
necessary. No capital needed. Low 
priced. Our silk hose lead. Take orders 
for six to ten pairs a day. Repeat 
orders increase every month. Prompt 
delivery guaranteed, Forasteady, year 
round business there is nothing better 
than this line. Write for samples 


JENNINGS MFG. CO., Hose C.84 Dayton,Ohio 



















Send 20 cents stamps for miniature bottle. 
Send $1.00 for Souvenir Box of five 25 cent 
bottles—five different odors. 


Paul Rieger & Co, (Since 1872)147First St,San Francisco 


Send $12° For 
Five 25¢ Bottles: 
























New FREE Book 


showing the latest 
French Fashions in Always welcome 
Hair Dressing 


R d N ! Young folks - old folks-all welcome 
eady iNow. 


you when you bring your sweet-toned 
Before you buy hair 


goods of any kind, seethe Bees: ATED. 


new imported Parisian transformations 
True Tone yeClone SAXOphone 


shown in our latest catalog just off the 
presses. These marvelously clever 

Every young man should know how to play a 
| musical instrument. It greatly increases your 













pieces dress into the most becoming 

styles of the season—all with natural 

parte that show wearer's scalp. Ab- 

solutely non-detectable. Money-sav- 

ing prices on all kinds of hair goods. 

Everything guaranteed genuine popularity and your pleasure. Also contrib- 

human hair. Shades matched per- utes to business advancement. The Buescher 

fectly to samples. Any article sent Saxophone is the easiest of all instruments 

prepaid for examination. Return if S P h to learn. 3 lessons sent free, start you. 

not Satisfactory and you are not out witc es Sic den Chl eeememiinns, Madietin. 

— See basen, teas 3 35 | Send for free Saxophone Book. Mention any 
years. Pos ~ . 

free catalog. Get your copy today. $ to$ other instrument in which you may be inte rested. 
PARIS FASHION COMPANY BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 

207 S. Wabash Ave. Dept.411 Chicago, Ill. Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 

279 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind, 
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| N T just your children alone but every mem- 
| 1 ber of your family is menaced by disease- 
Carrying b icteria within the home— unless you 
take the precaution that modern health authori- 
t gree is vital. 
Medical science now knows that mere soap 
nd water cleanliness is powerless to protect 
inst dangerous bacteria or germs. On a 
ingle cloth used for only one week with soap 
1d water for general cleaning purposes the 
nicroscope revealed 9,000,000 germs. How 
many millions may be lurking in your home? 


A needless risk 
5 risk can be easily prevented. Simply 
ut a few drops of “Lysol” Disinfectant in your 
ine water everywhere and every time you clean. 
ip your cloth, broom, mop or brush in this 
lutior Wash, scrub, cleanse surfaces with 


Continue to disinfect, the special germ-breed- 

toilet bowl, drain pipes, garbage pail. 

‘n you will have germ-free as well as dirt- 
| liness in every part of your house. 





Because of its soapy nature, “Lysol’’ Disin- 
tant so helps to clean as it disinfects. It 


‘7 | 
oluble in water, forming a clear 
n with high germ-killing power. It is 
l; two teaspoons in a quart of water 


1 1 , ; 
1oroudghnily effective solution 


| « el 7 
ry ure you get the genuine Lysol. All 
gists sell it 


FREE BOOKLET 


vr ’ } 1 1 } 
Write for booklet Which gives full 
t } } ld na 


the many household a 1 other uses 


T) fectanr 


FINK, INc., New Yor 
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Duck Luck 


ed jron p 71} 

ild things off the end of his gun, had 
begun to grow upon him. And there w 
Freddie Bishop sitting up in bed and in 
isting that he stay. “You’ll win the sweep 
take pot ure,” he declared. Wether- 
bourne’s limit kill of redheads that after- 
noon with the Sandpiper had made him 
even up with Bolton for the lead 


HEé had been to the village with her 
liter mail, and they were cutting 
across the dunes back to the house on th: 
cliff. Wetherbourne was feeling rotten and 
he was unresponsive to the rippling chatter 
with which she attempted to brighten the 
journey and make them forget they were 
cold 

Why should che be gay about his de 
parture the next day ? He really had to 
o this time. The entire Gun Club was 
oing, and his ship sailed the very morn 
ing following. That was all there was to 
it The letters in his pocket kept ri 
minding him that one of them was ad- 
dressed to himself in Lady Wingate’ 
handwriting. He didn’t want to think ol 
all that now. The Sandpiper hadn't re 

ived a letter. She hadn’t even expecte 
one 

That evening after dinner Wetherbourne 
wandered abcut the living-room trying t 
dodge the shower of congratulations for 
having carried off the sweepstake. But 

didn’t care about that now. He picked 
up a book but threw it down again when 
the print blurred before his eyes. “What 
did you say?” he asked blandly after 
Freddie Bishop had been explaining for 
ive minutes what they would do in the 
city the next night 

“Look here! What’s the matter with 
vou, Gilly? Homesick ?” 

Nothing, Freddie old blessed. I feel a 
little queer, confined sort of. How about 
oing out for a breath of air?” 

“Air! To-night! Out there in that? I 
haven’t begun to thaw yet.’ 

\ few minutes later Wetherbourne 
caught a glimpse of Timmons straighten 

up the dining-room and he rose and 

pped through the door. “I say, Tim- 
mons, I wonder if you'll take a word to 
Miss Piper for me. Her 
Thank you, sir,” bobbed Timmons, 
but Miss Phyllis is out. Just this 
minute stepped out the back door, sir 
She does that.” He shook his head sadly 

Another minute and = someone Ise 

pped out the back door. Up the path 
toward the lighthouse was the gray blu 
of something. He followed. Where w 
he going? Not far in that direction 
No, but she went as far as possible 

» paused at the base of the great whit 
ne of the lighthouse, and he thought 

v very tiny she was, muffled up in h 
oak. Then she went on to the very brink 

he cliff and steod there, still 

She did not hear him approach and 
resently she sat down on a huge, flat slal 
ne. A moving, vellow shaft of light 
vaved above them and drove into tl! 
mist which rolled in like cloud. A metalli 
reaking of the beacon mechanism filled 
the interlude between the periodic, mu! 
ing of the surf far down below 
A stone turned under his foot, and the 
uund of it brought her sharp around 
vith a faint cry. “Oh! ... Who is it?” 

“It’s I, Phyllis,” he called back, 
Gilly.” _He went up to her. “What are 
yu doing out here in this blast, child?” 

She stared at him. Then she said, “I’m 

r ngland. No one is supposed 
to come out here but Peter and me. TI 
Peter’s rock. That’s why we live 
r so that he could sit on this rock 
1 look at England. Will you please 


} 





1 cra 


ther sit t 1 on Peter’s rock. Pet 
I y 1 like to England tox 
] } t hi to mak y hat 
laug I dampness had 
of hair up r | 
dark had len h color 
| rit-like and more of a child 
\ 1 wistful. “All right, G 
( n and I'll show you. You just 
when the licht points out ther 





Make Money 
at Home 
This Easy New Way 


This woman earns from $20 to $50 a 
week extra money in her spare hours at 
home! Thousands of others are earning as 
much—many even more—at this fasci- 
nating new work—work which has won the 
praise and enthusiasm of men and women 
all over the country because of its delight 
ful character 
U can surely earn a 
much more. YOU too 

rom money worries, 
wrofitat le work of 
t sell at amazir 

in need ever w 
her own, now that Fireside 
her this wonderful money 
And many women are 


the pleas 
ple: 











No Experience Necessary 








l bility « experience is neede 
t We teach 5 u everything—ho 
do the work and | to sell it. You have 
to ft the simple directions and yo 
ickly learn he to decorate by hand su 
pu ndlesticks, plaque 
ti nes, reeting rds, wooden toys, 
shades, batiks, furniture, and other unique 
rt noveltie ] I handsome profits. A 
nle o f . materials i ipplied 
free t ‘ 
nizati 


You Take NO RISK 








ot 1 at » 8 
¢ n't. But thor 
s ol e and g r 
s at e wor tl t 
t re t er did 
{ Y of Spo e, W 
or oe one’ writ 
( I. Hi c S € \lass A 
FREE BOOK dow 
HOW 
Our free trated book tells all about the work 
1 tim Bu 
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FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 1811 Adrian, Mich. 
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Fireside Industries, Dept. (811 
Adrian, Michigan. 
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For Wicker and 
Porch Furniture 


Enamels arealso favored for Bed- 
room Suites, Breakfast Room and 
Kitchen. Choice of 
ten attractive colors. 












Send 10c for quarter pint 
can, postpaid, and help- 
ful booklet on refinishing 
furniture, floors and 

wood-work. 

Louisville 

Varnish Co. 


1406 Maple St. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Thick or swolien ankles :an 
be reduced to dainty 
by new discovery 

of special processed ruber. 
Lenor Ankle Reducers [| 

on ACTUALLY LOOK THIN 
HILE GETTING THIN 
| Different i in reducing action from all 
| other rec rs. Slip on w hen | y ou go 
to bed and note amazin 
ing, Reduces and . 
If, Slips on like a . 

ber to bind and «: ause oi 
to rub in or ma: 










nfort. Nothing 
e. EB nables you to wear 
low sho ea becomin Worn under stock- 
in es without detec . Used by prominent 
ctressea. Send $ and we will serd 
you Lenor Ankle Reducers in plain package 
subject to your mnapection.. Give size of 
ankle and widest p palf. 
LENOR MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. D-11 503 Fifth Ave., New York 


EAT Witho Coal, / 


Amasingi nvention dors away with eoalor 
wood. The Instant-C 18 Oil Burnersetsin 
firebox of any stove orfurnace ; burns96 % 
airand4% oil. Givesthree times theheat 
of coal, and cheaper. Better cooking and 
Installed in few minutes; no damage 
Soldon money- 
back guarantee, Write today for 
W-day free trial offer and Free 
Kook, **Scientifie Oil Burning.’ 
AGENTS: We pay $60 a week 
Write for free sample offer. Men 
tion whether for stove or furnace, 
International Heating Co. 
Dept. 41-K, 117 South 14th St. (2 
St. Louis, Mo. a 








YOUR 
APPEARANCE 








FOR MEN / 10 DAYS 

or / \ FREE 

WOMEN/ \ TRIAL 
i } 


1 


. 
4 j 
\ 
Hides irregularities of foot form, affords instant re- 
lu ief for bunions and large joints. Can be worninany 
tyle of shoe — outside or under stocking. No lar; 
size shoe required. Sold by shoe dealers, dr 1 
and department st sres fo sr over 15 years. Over one- 
half million in use. Write for free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief, State size of chose and if for right or left. 


FISCHER MANUFACTURING co. 


425 East Water St. Milweukee, Wis. 


















A Sure Way 
to End Dandruff 


There is one sure way 
to remove dandruff completely, 


that never fails 
and that 


is to a e it. hen you destroy it 
entirely. o do this, just apply a httle 
Liquid Pe wt at night before retiring: 


use enough to moisten the sealp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more ap] a will completely — dis- 
solve and tirely destroy every single 

gn and trace of it, no matter how much 
dandruff you may hav 

You will find, too, tha ‘ all itching of the 
scalp will stop instantly, and your hair 
will be lus trous, glossy, silky and soft, 
andlook and feel a hundred times better. 


You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and 
2 four ounce bottle is all you will need, This 
simple remedy has never been known to fail 
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beside her, close enough to know that 
she was trembling. It was all nonsense 
But he thought of Peter, cursed with an 


for some 


border 


magination and expatricated 
ridiculous reason, clinging to this 
of desolation so that he could be far and 
vet near. And here was the end of it all, 
this baby waiting out his sentence to the 
bitter limit. 

“There!” He leaned over and followed 
the direction of her arm, and saw 
and saw the pale yellow reach of the light 


smothered finally in the fathomless mist. 
Of course. What else? 
“Don't you see? Don’t you see hedges 


and green fields, and the gate thrown back 
and the white road going up to the house ? 
\ren’t they happy, those people? And 
the horses... . see?” 

og Wetherbourne. 
He saw the yellow light, paler and paler 
and finally lost in the fathomless mist, 
and there was a lump or something in 
his throat. “You’ve shown me enough, 
Phyllis.” 

‘Oh . no no! Look where 
the trees open and the old stone of the 
manor spreads out wide, Don’t you love 
the peace of it, Gilly? It’s so old and 
sure and you aren't afraid of it. Even 
the stables ...I1 like’ stables. Oh, 
wouldn't you love to walk through that 
meadow, follow the little wall over the hill 
and sit there in the sun? See?” 

Hang it all! Of course he saw. He 
wasn’t made of lead. He knew a dozen 
places in Yorkshire just like it. There it 
was, plain, down where the light grew dim. 
He wished she'd stop crying. He was see- 
ing it all right. “Phyllis, you must stop 
this. Come on vere going in.” 

His arm was about her shoulders, Hi 
didn’t know that. 

“Come on, Sandpiper. 

“Wait ...Oh wait, Gilly. 
want to look at the bridge 
brook?” She couldn’t talk then 
that sobbing shook her. “Oh, 
see it, Gilly! You don't see it, 

. don’t see it either. Peter was 
only one who saw. I don’t want you 
to go away, Gilly. You can just stay 
here the two years with me. Can’t you, 
Gilly ?” 

She wasn't sitting on the rock. Some- 
how he had gathered her up in his arms 
and was brushing the hair from her brow 
and trying to hold her so tight that sobs 
couldn't shake her. “Oh, confound it all! 
Phyllis, stop it!’ She was nothing but a 


see,” said 


Don’t you 
over the 
. not while 
you don't 
and 1 
the 


child. What was the matter with him 
anyway ? 

“Can’t you even kiss me, Gilly?” 

Yes, he could. He could do it again 
and again. He couldn’t stop. Something 
was thumping in his head, and he was 
trembling himself just as though a 
weary rotter of a full-grown man could 
be in love with this unbelievable little 
mad thing. It had to stop. “Really now, 
Phyllis, we’re going in. You are not go- 
ing to stay here two years. I'll tend to 
that when I get home. Come on : 
Oh Phyllis, stop.” He lifted her up in his 


arms and started picking his way down 


the path toward the house. 


FF; wis raining. Little rivulets ccevrsed 
flown the windows of the private club 
car, which old George Bolton had providec 
for the gun club’s return,and Wetherbourne 
had but a bleary glance at Amagansett, 
Easthampton, Southampton, as the train 
rushed through He felt like the dickens. 
He wished Freddie would stop talking. 
Why? He himself was the one off key 
What if he could buy his old hunter back ? 
That was nothing. When Freddie left 
to seek more pleasant company, he 
lumped in his chair and rammed _ his 
hands into his pockets. Oh there was 
Madge Wingate’s letter. Perhaps her 
cossip would make him remember this 
duck-shooting episode was just 
n episode. 
It was a 
that night. 
that he stood 
second act. 


priecl 


they saw 
was so gripped 
the ciimax oi 
he whispered 


very gripping play 
Wetherbourne 
up right at 
“Freddie!” 


ihe 


violently. “I forgot something. Fearfullv 
important, Freddie. Let me out. I must 
h the first train. [Turn to page 76} 





* ready for it. 
















































































“The Best Dressed Girl 
in Town” 


NNA MAY ran impulsively to Madge 
Stevens as soon as she saw her 
coming down the steps. Madge 

looked down at the child’s glowing face. 
“What is it, Anna May?” 

Anna May touched Madge’s rich blue 
crepe, let her hand glide over its soft 
silkiness. “It’s so pretty,’ she whispered 
“Prettier than the new tan one yesterday 
and the rose with the soft collar last week. 
Every time, I think the next one can’t be 
prettier, but it is. It always is!” 

Madge flushed. “Thank you, dear.” 

a” as ms 


At noon one of the girls in the office of 


Thrane & Foster said to another: “Have 
you seen Madge’s latest new dress? It’s 
exquisite. I wonder if she would make 


something like that for me?” 
Her companion laughed. “I was think- 
ing the same ree Shall we ask her?” 
- i 


That evening, Mr. Horace Thrane, of 
Thrane & Foster, looking over the month’s 
bills at home, remarked—“My goodness, 
Ruth, I think you’re spending more than 
ever for your clothes. I’m not compiain- 
ing, you know, but I wonder sometimes 
how other girls who don’t have the ad- 
vantages you have are able to dress so well. 

“Take Madge Stevens, my secretary, 
Her salary is only $20 a week and she has 
a mother to support, but she certainly does 
dress becomingly. Fred Foster calls her 
the best dressed girl in town.” 


ra 


Later that evening Ruth had a heart- 
to-heart talk with her mother. “I wonder 
where Madge Stevens gets her clothes? I 
met her in the office last week when I went 
to. visit father and I’ve never seen her 
look so pretty. She’s changed more than 
any girl I know. Her clothes weren’t so 
wonderful when we used to go to school to- 
gether. But now—there’s almost an art 
just in the way the colors she wears blend 
with her eyes, her complexion, her sunny 
hair. Let’s ask her out to dinner sometime 
and find out the secret.” 

oa 

Sam Owens, real estate agent, beamed 
pleasantly when he met Mr. Thrane on 
the street. “Better look around for a new 
secretary,” he said, with a twinkle in his 
eyes. “Miss Stevens came in this morning 
and leased that new store on Madison 
Avenue. She’s going to open a costume 
shop. Says she’s always wanted a busi- 
ness of her own and that she’ll soon be 
Ought to make it go, for she 





certainly does have style. Seems to me.all 
the women are talking about her clothes.” 

At home Madge was fastening bands of 
coral silk on white crepe de chine. Her 
eves were glowing. She was humming a 
gay little tune. 

Savings on clothes were stretching her 
salary twice as far this year as last, And 
ever since the other girls had begun ask- 
ing her to sew for them, she had been put- 


ting aside more and more money each 
week in the bank, And now the long- 
dreamed-of business of her own was to 


be hers at last. ‘The costume shop with its 
tall shining mirrors—her name on the plate 
glass window— 

a + 7 


“And the Woman’s Institute made it all 


possible,” she thought gratefully, “all my 
pretty clothes, my friendships, the money 
{ have made. It seems almost magica! 


the way I have learned to make so many 
pretty things in the last few months, 
7 + * 


HE swift ease of Institute methods will 
charm you, too, Dresses almost at 
once, incredibly lovely. Incoming cash 
in a few weeks. In a few months the 
ability to make anything you desire . . . 
as alluring as expensive models in shops. 
You don’t really study. Knowledge and 
skill develop quickly while you shape the 
newest fabrics into suits and dresses and 
blouses and lingerie of unusual grace. 

You save too. You save $25 on a suit 
priced $40 in the stores; for the material 
costs no more than $15. On a dress re- 
tailing at $20, you save $12 or $13; and 
even $2 or $3 on the simplest blouse. 

A free booklet, “Making Beautiful 
Clothes,” tells just what the Institute can 
do for you, It is a gift that will come 
post-haste if you mail the coupon printed 
below and let us know of your interest. A 
bit of curiosity now about the contents of 
this book may profit you more than you 
know. Don't you want to send in the cou- 
pon now? 


1 WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
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| i 
Dept. 3-L, Scranton, Penna. I 
1 Without cost or obligation, please send me a i] 

§ copy of your 48-page booklet, ““Making Beauti- 
| fu! Clothes.” I am most interested in learning: j 
{ CD Professional Dressmaking 4 
{_} Home Dressmaking " 
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made in diaphragm belts, brassieres 


illustrated booklet explaining how 

perfectly effective are Secret 
ee 

in the latest creations 


THE “H& W” COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


BELTS » 
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*x Garment 


Please write to the ac 





N FASHIONING the latest 
reducing garments, H& W 
have selected Secretex, made 
of pure, new RUBBER with 

Treco interlining—the finest RUBBER 

fabric ever developed. 








Secretex holds its shape yet exerts 
a firm, even pressure around the body 
and permits the garment to be adjusted 
exactly as reduction is desired. 

Your Secretex garment will not 
SPLIT, TEAR or BREAK — and may be 
washed, dried and donned again in 
fifteen minutes. It is soft, smooth and 
pliable yet snug and comfortable to 
the wearer. 

H & W, with many long years of 
experience, absolutely guarantee that 
Secretex garments will give perfect 

atisfaction. 


You a be inter- 
ess below. 
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Fresh by Mail 
Delicious, pure sweets direct to you from LOFT’S big sun-lit 


kitchens 


ly cat ah 
dies to suit your taste 


FREE CATALOG. LOFT. 400 Broome Street, Dept. 104, New York 


in New York City 
standard of quality backed up by our 50 year reputation 


LACE ENDS 


ir r lainty Valencienne ar 
i for $1.98 a reta alue $3 Ass i 
patter 3 to 6 yards lor for waists, frocks, undergarme 
order, check or stamp 


171 ~ Aha edn Ave., iNew York City 
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V.K. Co., 


Highest 
Send for 
Over two hundred varieties of these famous can- 


Prices unbelievably low, 


purse | 
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De Leon Bandeau Co. 


Makes the hat fit 
bly and 
snu xly (soe. co 





1406 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo, 


De Leon 


HAT SIZE 
' REDUCER 


Makes thehat fit 
perfectly and look \ 
Fits in back : 
of the hat and can 
be changed from 





one h at tc » another in or > a 
5 seconds. Will not 
injure the hat or dis- 
} arrange the hair. 
No sewing-~- no 
pins. Just a pu 
t 0 
you, send us 25c with dealer's name 
2 e the Hat Size Reducer or 
lack or white 5] in Canada 
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Duck Luck 
[Continued from page 75] 


I'll wire you . Til telephone 
, Pag 

The tram guards in the Long Island 
tation are not too jovial at _ best. 
When the same man asks them at 
regular five-minute intervals if there 
really isn’t a train to Montauk before 
three A. M. they become almost ferocious 
“No train before three,” they said the 
first time. Then, “No . . . I told you.” 
Then, “Say, do you think you're funny ? 
Now beat it before I call a cop. Get a 
time-table.” 

But he already had four time-tables 
and had studied them all in hope that 
they might be different. But it was hope- 
less. He threw himself down on a bench 
and began methodically to smoke nineteen 
cigarettes. He flung a crumpled ball of 
paper on the floor and blinked at it 
long enough to realize it was Madge Win- 
gate’s letter. Why not read the letter, he 
thought. He picked up the ball of paper, 
tore off the envelope, and smoothed the 
sheets over his knee. Well? 

Gilly precious : 

When are you going to stop potting at 
those silly Yankee waterfowl? Of all times 





for you to desert, the house full of funny 
eople, the preserve full of birds, and_ that 
black-eyed Th 1urston person making life a 


Do come home and 





ore asking about you, 
ry t thing. Or rather, don't 
No fear . you quaint, irresponsible 
ood-for-nothit You should know about 


sete d Santee as 

But Wetherbourne wasn’t interested in 
Fordyce’s latest indiscretion, nor that bit 
about Lady Collingwood. Unconscionable 
slanderer, Madge, especially for on 
whose house had so many windows 


Well, what else? W wet was this? 
Your friends, the El ams, are havin 
the greatest excitement, 1 huge memorial 
ervice, and the old Marquis is >eatu hi 
breast over a tr agic injustice done to his son, 

It's too drol You oe gga the terril 
scandal ... but you don’t, you infant. Asi¥ 
y it was years before she war when Lord 
Ruxton was shot and the Elsingham he 
$ very pointedly involved. They talke \ 
hout a card row but of course. . well, 
they couldn't prove anything, but the Mar 
is and the poor fellow’s wife and every 


hody else turned against him and he had to 
pack bag, baggage and baby and leave the 
country, 

And now it comes out that young Peter 

ight to have drawn and quartered Buxton 

stead of shooting him. On top of that 
the dear fellow went into the war as a private 
nd was buried at Maubeuge with the purple 
ribbon on his tunic. So the Elsinghams 
have a new tradition. ... 

But Wetherbourne wasn’t reading 
Something had stopped his ability to 
read, or to think. It hit him just like 
that. The chance of it! But any York- 
shire gentleman would have known. That 
coat of arms wrought into the iron 
gate at Elsingham Manor, the gray stone 
spread of the house so old and sure that 
you weren’t afraid of it. Who was she? He 
knew who she was. How could he wait 
for this train? He'd wire her. No, he’d 
tell her. The Elsinghams didn’t deserve 
her. He didn’t either, but confound it all, 
he had found her. 

Montauk’s only taxicab raced its poor 
old heart out along the dune road with a 
raving lunatic clinging to the back seat 
He had fallen off the first morning train 
and offered two pounds to anyone wh 
could get him to Lighthouse Point in ten 
minutes. And now he was swearing like 
a cockney hack driver and vowing that a 
steam roller could beat the car for speed 
and that the rotten road could beat 
spaghetti°a la Italienne for bends. “The 
Prince of Wales!” muttered the lunatic 
“He can only have a couple of islands 
and three or four dominions.” 

Why all this haste to get to Lighthouse 
Point? There was nothing there but a 
lighthouse, and a rock with a bit of 
blond-headed youngster sitting on it. She 
had raised glasses to her eyes and was 
gazing far out to sea where a smudge of 
black smoke waved the last adieu of 
an outbound liner 

The glasses must have clouded, for she 
kept lowering them and rubbing the lenses 
on the sleeve of a tattered tan sweater. 
But it didn’t do any good. As soon as 
she put them to her eyes again they 
clouded worse than ever. So she gave it 
up and just sat there and bit her lip and 
looked down at the scuffed toes of her 
rough little boots 


| Who Else Wants This Great 
| French Artist To Cut Out / 
A Dress—GRATIS! 


The secret of style in any garment is 
the cutting! Now you can have a 
famous Parisian artist cut out or 
trace the pattern on the material 
of any dress you select from . 
our style sheet— showing 
all latest styles and samples 
of silk material, Sent Free. 


High Grade Silk 
All Materials, 


Findings 




















On 


AT Reade (Grtiaoe welt Finish 


Paris creations have greater charm and chic because they 
are cut by experts! That’s their fashion secret! Cut 
ting is a job for a professional—sewing together you can 
do! Madame Jean’s great French artist cuts out your 
dress—you finish it. The material, cut or traced for 
cutting, as you wish, together with all findings, trim 
mings, material for sash, collars, cuffs, buttons, needles, 
thread come to you complete in one package. On! 
$9.85. When finished you have a dress worth $25 
$30—and latest style. Write at once for style book 

showing latest styles and samples and colors of silk ms- 
terial—no cost, no obligation. MADAME JEAN. 
Dress-O-Pac Co. ew" 30, Toe St., New York, N.Y 


ew" at an es, esving of time 
and effort — saving in cost and fuel cost- 


oucan do all yourcooking with electricity with 
oS eT gw Log ed Electric Fireless —, 


Stews, 
San any electric jigne socket. No special wiring. Cooks 
entire meal. Quick as gas stove. No other stove needed. 
AVES to “cost of preparing meals. 
Food more delicious 

and healthful. Cooks 
without attention. When 
cooking starts, electricity 
ese off automatically. 
goes on without ex- 

ey uessing, noregu- 
bree. Nowose set. Noth- 
ing to wateh. Guaranteed. 


FREE <* all > +-- 


cial introductery sale 
offer. 80 Day Trial privilege. 
Write at once. 

The Akron Lame Co. 101 Steese Bidg.,Akron, Ohio 
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ELICIOUS 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 


has the highest flavoring 
power—strength and purity 
—natural color. It’s the real 


thing. Avoid imitations and 
substitutes. 











FREE J E BOOK’ ‘LEARN PIANO! 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a akilled 
plager of piano or = at quarter usus! 
— t shows why one lesson with a 
pert is worth a do oxen other lessen 
ts: be Quinn's famous Written Method ir 
cludes all of the many important moder 
improve — in — ing music. Bring 
right to your home the great advantages of aqrvate ary ate ady For 
the tab or experienced players Mighiy e roe Successt 
rraduates everywhere. Scientific yet e to underata — Pally Alas s 
trated. All music free. Diploma grante red. Write today for free box 
Quinn Conservatery, Studre Mc81, 588 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, ieee 





High grade, eee white bond paper 

| $ —anosually smooth writi ng su’ — e. 

ize 6x7 inches with envelo to 

| match. P: ecm ener bex. 
Your 


200 Sheets, 100 Envelopes 


and Address Printed Free 
2 oeety sneet ond ngs ae as shown, in rich 
dark biue, up to 4 1 daligh akes @ personal sta- 
tienety you will be ed te o mee, An ideal 
gift printed with your fri end 8D Send name 
and address with a oo (wegs of Denver and out- 
side the U. 8. $1.1 postage. 
Money returned if ~~ S eatinted eee today. 
National Stationery y Con2738 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, lilinoi< 


Safe 
Milk 


Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 





/.é _——~ a . 

ask toHorlick’s 
Tne ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk / 











Avoid Imitations 


AGENTS: $42 a Week 


Nev hosiery proposition for men, women and children. 
All styles, colors and fancy stripes, 
including the finest line of silk hose. 
Guaranteed One Year 
Must wear 12 months or replaced Free! 
A prospect in every home. Often sell 
dozen pair to one family. Repeat or- 
ders will make you a steady income. 
You can sell for less than store prices. 
Mrs. McClure made over $200 first 
month. Mrs ae made $27 a week in 
afternoons. spare time or full time. 
Anybody can ‘call "this guaranteed line 
Silk Hose Free—T33,02 our hesleey before 
‘ou to become familiar ¥ with i 
line. Write for particulars 
business, and state size of hose w 


Thomas Mfg. Co., H-4002 Dayton, Ohio. 
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Brings you a Genuine i) — [23> 
<\S-} | ht) 
Mm Whi ti) a ctlt)) What is si Correct Way? my Is 
A GO AE A Et I [Continued from page 66] sf | an 
-S= | 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL icrsed i et end ot, ra that an olive is taken in the fingers, do ei oh 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process. something really horrible. To talk with tN | ), 
GREAT PRICE SAVING largest pemriar foc the mouth crammed full, chew with the = )=] | hy 
eee epee lips open so that food is churned around uy ~3? 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 22 . the or a in plain view; to -_ or Ra y 
e - 46 : chew audibly; to do anything that is =}>-] | a 
phn BOOK OF FACTS Werde'ronderte! smeary or messy—these are the unforgiv- ef a 
the typeu riter industry both instructive and entertaining able offences. ofN I . 
; A secondary list of “Don'ts” might in- =p] | afte 
clude : Don’t in using the finger bow! splash | +U 
Act Today! the water about. Don’t hug your plate, e hy 
Mail don’t push it from you when you have =) Rie 
Coupon finished. Don’t prop your knife on the “WILT “}) 
tablecloth over the edge of the plate. PN | t, 
Don’t, in passing your plate for a second =) | <i 
Shipman Ward helping, hold your knife and fork, or your vd 1 3? 
Mis. Gompeny spoon in your hand. Lay them side by ol h 
ipman Building expla: : eu] | a? 
Montrose & Ravenswood Aves., Chicago side neatly and well on the plate, so they =r] | | [ee 
won't topple off. Don’t use a toothpick, v4 ‘4? 
except in the privacy of your bathroom- 9 Me, 
: where it is especially excellent combined -}> ho \ 
Make Your Own Shade At with a toothbrush. te = S43” 

























































Whenever you accept an invitation, it is 
well to remember that a debt is incurred; 
in other words, you owe your hostess 
an expenditure of social effort. One’s pic- 


. 
Half Price! 
| bie beautiful shade is casy to do a 
we tell you how. You can 44s 4 
also color the vase to match, 
and make lamp and shade blend 3 
ith your decorations. 

















circle of dumb people putting food into 
their mouths. Occasional people (very few) 


It’s fascinating! Our . - : A 
a are so magnetically fascinating it makes Bluebird Rods. 


} 


ew catalog, S6A DOW P nen 7 . i » > re ; 
er 2,000 illustrations of very little difference what they say or tods are inexpensive themselves, problem. 
ades, vases, white china do but most of us have to exert a certain curtain beauty is acquired with D 
iaterials, etc.,—everything you nece . * ’ : 2 , ue to. scientih orna te 
make your parchment shade lamps at amount of self-control to take an interest utmost economy. cmp: vamental, 
n2 pur pa . , stiffening ribs —an exclusive feature 
half price or less! in what does not really interest us at all —_ ae , os ” 
Our new book, “How to Make and ; Single, double, triple, in rustless Bluebirds” last for years without 


and to put aside our own problems or 
hobbies which we should like to dwell on. 

And this to one who would be a leader: 
In entertaining, as in all other circum- 
stances, it is pleasant to be able to do 
things beautifully, to have faultless taste, 
to be clever, well-bred and rich; but the 
best thing of all, is to be liked—to be 


Paint Parchment Shade gives over 
150 beautiful designs and color combi 
tions. It also reveals the oocret ‘of 
our mew “‘Lustreraft’’ process 
for coloring lamps, candlesticks, 
bowls, etc., to match lamp 
shades and room decorations 
) firing needed, colors last forever. 
Tells how to make gifts for Christmas, weddings, parties, 
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fairs, etc., 
Write today. Big catalog is FREE. Book is only 25c, post- loved! And for this there is no better 
paid. Write new, and enclose stamps or silver at our risk, 


rule than to listen with your intellect 
as well as your ears and to think with 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 
imagination and with heart so that per- | 
| 
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CHINA PAINTERS: fini22 rect with 


us—we are America’s largest white china importers! 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Be Ysera 


inside two . Meets all vequicemnants Yo a> 
trance 2 to ent and the leading professions. wee 
Py ‘ described in 

Free Bulletin. Sead forit TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. #860 Drexel Av. & 58th St. ©A.S.1923 CHICAGO ; - : - 
— conditions in the industries 


by these companies. 

I watch the daily market reports and 
compare the fluctuations of my securities 
with the general trend of all securities 
quoted. Do you see why? Suppose I have | 
some shares in the X. Y. Z. Company. 
Suppose this stock goes steadily down; 
the market in general is also going down, 
I am not particularly worried. But if my 
X. Y. Z. stock keeps going down while 
securities in general are going up, I want 
to know why. I write to the president of 
the X. Y. Z. Company and ask him for an 
explanation. I go to the investment bank- 
ing house through which I purchase secu- 
rities, and find out what is known there 
In the end, I use my judgement, based on 
the information I have received. That is 
all anyone can do. 
| At any rate, it is better than mere blind 
| following of this, that or another person’s 
advice. And it is, I am sure, the only way 
to learn how to size up the advice one 
does receive. These baskets into which 
you put the eggs which are your hard- 
won savings—learn to choose them care- 
fully; and then keep a watchful eye on 
them lest they become weakened or some- 
one handle them so recklessly that the 
precious eggs are spilled and broken. 


haps you may in time become really a 
personage and not merely an animated 
pattern of social formulas. 












You can complete 





Watch Your Money | 
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EATING BLADES-SM°OTHER & QUICKER 


ENTIRELY SUPERIOR TAKE N° OTHER 
Ca or UNITED ROYALTIES @RP 
DEALERS 
Burtone, The = Regpe alarest vietanty The Hur 
reer 


vanishes as though 


HAV E SHAPELY 
[ve nt you to have relief from Bun’ I want you to 
t epee ge a ay sind 
range to send yo OX © ven imply te 
and cay, “— want to try PEDUDENE.” | Address— 
KAY LABORATORIES 
Salle St. iB sins 


1133 BROADWAY. NEW YOR 
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By THE HUNDRED 


7OU can doALL your Christmas shopping 
with the aid of the 1925 Kellogg Gift 
Book. Pictured in its pages are appropriate 
remembrances for every gift occasion at prices 
to suit even the most modest purse. The 
almost endless variety makes gift selection 
the Kellogg way a real pleasure. You'll find 
in this handsomely illustrated book unusual 
gifts for everyone you want to remember. 
Write NOW for your FREE Copy 


ROBERT W. KELLOGG 
44 Lyman St. Springfield, Mass. 


HE PROBLEM of saving 

money in the home comes 
down to managing the family 
income, making every cent tell. 
Budget your funds---and then 
live by your budget! To learn, 
in detail, how to make a budget, 
send ten cents for McCall’s new 
service booklet, The Family Bud- 
get, by Isabel Ely Lord. Address 
| the Service Editor, 236 West 
| | 37th Street, New York City. | 
































Curtain Beauty At Little Cost 


ture of a successful dinner is scarcely a OU can obtain charming cure and woodwork. You attach the 
; tain effects with even the sim- 
plest materials if you drape them on 
And as these flat 


Satin Gold or White Enamel fin- 
ishes, Bluebird Rods suit all curtains 


Your dealer carries Bluebird Rods or will 
quickly get them for you. 


CURTAIN RODS 


“Che 














































sturdy brackets quickly and put 
up or take down curtains instantly. 
They simplify every draping 


sagging. Made by H. L. Judd Co., 
Inc., New York. 


Ask him 





FLAT-Extending 
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“us the G Home 


INCE time immemorial incense has been 
associated with purification: relaxation 
of the spirit: repose. For nearly a century 
Vantine has been distilling rare Oriental 
odors in Vantine’s Temple Incense. Today 
American women use Vantine’s Violet, Pine, 
Rose, Wistaria, Lotus or Sandalwood for the 
adornment of the home as they use dainty 
toilet accessories in the expression of their 
own personality. 


Bathe the house with fresh air and a cone of 
Vantine’s Pine. Its clean breath of thewoods 
will give you a new sense of house freshness. 
Your favorite druggist or department 
store can supply you with either the 25 


cent or 50 cent package in either cone 
or powdered form. 


A. A. Vantine & Co., Inc. 
71 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Chniua 


Deeper, clastic 


threads. 


Dentons completel; 


full d 


Strong button-hole 


Will Delight 
Mothers and Children. 
\lany new features add satisfaction 
and greater durability. 
Extra Heavy Soles in Feet. 
New and more shapely feet de- 


three-thredad 


cover children. 


s 0 to 5 open down back But 
o 14 open down the front so older 
children can button their own garment 


High grade, unbleached cotton and 
wool give maximum 
rruly hygienic. 


warmth and 


outside 


Do away with sewing on 
buttons after each washing. 


S1ZCsS 


All sizes have our patented, extra- 
rop seat. Will not bind in back 
sleeps with knees drawn up, 


SOIC 


soit- 


k. Collars double thick- 


Facings all st 


Made for children up to fourteen years old. 


ayed., 


Id 


The Girl in Golden Rags 
[Contin 


winked 


\nne, who was promenading betwe 
P. J. and Aylward, gave a little exclama- 
tion of unfeigned pleasure 

“It’s so nice of vou, Mr. Halton,” she 
aid in her fresh, honest voice; “Jac- 
queline has been so anxious to have you 
with us for our home-coming—” She 
released his hand and Connor grasped it 
nd looked him clearly in the eyes, and 
“aw What he looked for; and laughed 

“Well, now, God bk us every one,” 
he cried, “but it’s a grand day we meet 


turning to Aylward, “if we three don't 


“How can you be so—friendly, Jac- 
queline ?’ 

She understood. Looking at the water 
she said: “I had to be patient, didn’t I? 
And after you didn’t answer my letters 
any more—and after I’d waited a—a very 
long time—then I thought I'd better not 
bother you . . . . but just have patience.” 

After a few moments she asked de- 
liberately: “Have you seen Tanya?” 

He reddened: “Yes. I was sketching 
some patches of goldenrod on the highway 

.. She came by .... We chatted.” 

.. He turned toward Jacqueline 
and she also looked at him. 

Both understood that Tanya was ended 
as far as their career was concerned 

Jacqueline said: “I don’t know what 
you’ve been doing, and of what you've 


from page 10] 


‘I'd have loved you all the same.” 

“But that’s—” 

“T know it. I’d have loved you all 
the same!” Her voice rang a little—like 
the chiming of golden spurs, perhaps, on 
that famous Field so many centuries ago. 

“Love,” she said, “pays no attention to 
little things.” 

“Marriage ?” 

“Anything .. It goes right on. It 
1 knew I was coming back to 
go on loving you.” 


goes on ! 


; ea : ? igain; it is that! ... Do I need to tell He was thinking her rather mediaeval 
signed tocliminate strain at ankles your father’s son that he is welcome here? when they stepped onto the veranda. 
I do not. And now, by golly,” he said, “I've got to change my slippers.” 


He continued on beside her as far as 


scams 1n plac e of two-threads. Strong- dust the birds I'm a Dutchman—I am so!” the foot of the stairs. 
er and neater. They all, then, continued to promenad Here, at the same instant, they both 
‘ ‘ the veranda, Jacqueline and West, side thought of the same thing. And, as be- 
New, Non-Breakable Rubber by side, walking sedately behind the other fore they were alone, close together. 
Buttons. Do not break. Do not cut three then off toward the pool. “Do you remember?” she asked. 


As he looked at her he saw again the 
ardent child he had forgotten—that pas- 
sionate golden thing—the carnation tint 
on cheek and mouth—and, as it had hap- 
pened before, it happened again. She 
flung both arms around his neck, her 
head upturned, welcoming his kiss. 

She was gone, up the stairs, lightly as 
a scented whirlwind. 

He waited. Presently the butler ap- 
peared: “Missa Halton, please,” he said, 
“one soldier police at back door .. .” 

He turned to the Japanese; followed 
him out rather slowly to the rear door 

There, in gray uniform touched with 
purple, a tall figure stood. Beyond, on 
the service drive, a Ford car had halted 
with engine running. Three more State 
Troopers were aboard. 


l low for the quality, been thinking for two years.” West looked at the Trooper in the 
‘ ’ “Tern Ye ” 1 “Ty ” . one 
Insist on genuine Dentons. Name its on neck I've worked a , COOrway : I'm Halton,” he said. 
Ideal . She lifted her head again to look at Ihe trooper stood at picturesque ease. 
dea hanger. Our trade mark is on tag attached to 


“Mr. Halton,” he said, “we've got a 
man whe's dying over in Welch Verril’s 
farmhouse. He shot and killed a girl this 


him: “Have you—formed any—attach- 
ment ?” 
“No .... Have you?” 






ent. Sold in over 5,500 Dry Goods Stores. 


If you « t t them from your dealer, writ , y te - : er . 
ep . P Ut ais : “No ... No new one,” she murmured. morning. His name is Chase—Ross Chase. 
eats Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills He waited until he could control his He says he’s sorry he didn’t kill you. 
ee ping G , voice. Finally: “No new one? ... What ...Did you know the girl—Tanya 
cam} 831 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan. 


other was there?” Larisch—” 




















MESS OCGTHOYOORLISG OLS GEES OOSLIS OVA “You know.” She looked down at the The shock of it left, him speechless. 

De IIIA II PIED EA ENNIS Dp water again. He said hoarsely to the Trooper: “Why 
@ § =) “Ours?” he asked unsteadily. did he shoot her?” 
& . ~) “Ves,” “He says she was his girl and that you 
be) Pin only $1.00 to the coupon pI “You can’t mean that you still feel— interfered.” 
22 ; ‘ (2 eee i . - an ~~ — Tyree 
a> :) : ‘ " “Ves,” she said, still looking at the water. “We knew he did. e was just drunk 
2 and get this Dainty Baby Dress cy A wild impulse to kneel to her seized and ugly . . . . Well, that’s all. Mr. Hal- 
Nf, 3 6 ravA him. He tried to find words; lost his ton. Sorry to bother you— r 
7% 4 made of WV amsutta Nainsook CA voice, stood anguishing for speech. “Where are you, West!” came Jac- 
d 5 ape She said in a low voice: “I told you queline’s gay voice from the corridor. 
-) = P ° ac how it would be. I’ve met eccher men. . As he went out Jacqueline appeared and 
4 ) A Special Otter Ca But—” she shook her head in the twilight, caught sight of the car as the trooper 
we . the made a gesture with her sma’l white hand stepped aboard. ; : 
4U 5 to Mothers CUP “I—I’m_ so in love,” le stammered; “Oh,” she said, “the Constabulary ! 
@ >) ¢ é) and could say no mere, until her soft What did they want?” 
fn) : ; (oy hand crisped in his; and even then—“I “Nothing... .IT tell you later.” 
At) HIS offer is made merely to acguaint ei love you so” was all he could find to say He took both her cool white hands in 
a4) you with the beauty and lovely CAG “T love you—I love you so.” his, joined them, laid his lips to them in 
3 silkiness of ; F >) “You mean,” she managed to say, “as silence. They turned away together, 
ss) ¢ © much as you did—sometimes—” f “West,” she said in sweet concern, “are 
¥)) - ¢ Q “Yes, more! I love you! That wasn’t you in trouble ? is 
He 5 WA M S U [ITA Cae love—” _ “No; but I might have been, except 
V5 Cp “Wasn't it even sometimes? Do you for you.... There is your mother— 
QB) ~ , ae mean you want to marry me?” | and P. J., too. . . You'll come with me, 
& 2 N A | N S () O K Sy “Good Lord!” he said, “what did you won't you?” 
2 ¢ ¥ uppose !” “Yes. Shall I tell them?” — 
a}: ¢ “I didn’t know ... You said that—” “That would be a fine business! . . 
3 You can obtain this material by the CY “Ah, that crazy stuff!” he burst out. But don’t Iet go of my arm—” 
Sd ) yard at vour nearest department stor ¢® “Do you still think I'm a fool of a boy? Anne, her own arm linked in Con- 
Nee It is moderately priced. “Wamsutta Baby's first short dress, ¢ Cy Do you know what I want to do to nor’s, was looking at them out of blue 
Xe Nainsook” seein eins: Ol cg 5 ecattheiller: ernie Wilious, rao; you? IT want to kneel down in the grass and level eyes 
e Nainsook 1s stamped on th ivedg aie ied ee Gy and kiss vour feet . . West said: “I don’t mean to be abrupt, 
mh of every yard—which is your guat pec ly Finished witl ee ~ His grasp was hurting her fingers but Mrs. Connor, but I’ve asked Jacqueline to 
[5 s antee. When you have en and felt eile hem. Seties veising ae he didn't aon ’ ear 3 » ae and I hope you don’t mind.” 
nf :) the fine, soft texture of Wamsutta en wets neal dered. ee \r “I wouldn't let you,” she breathed. “— “No,” said Anne, “I don’t mind’— 
*) “ws k er Bie ae “ie daints Kesaal: Walescts N but I'd kiss yours.... Darling, my she was smilingly faintly — 
on operate you wil know Why it Is th pra Wack “) hand hurts.” Jacqueline flung herself into her Anne’s 
ys hoice of practically all v 1 f = Sig , & He released it but she straightened the arms. 
“, A G ingers and gave it again, “Oh, Mother,” she said, “Mother, 
x Order promptl) “Darling,” he added unsteadily. Mother! You told me in Paris it would 
. C before the offer closes ao Through the dusk came Connor’s voice come all right. Oh, you did—you did... 
‘© _ from the veranda, clear, resonant, gay: And I’ve got him—lI’ve ge him—” 
{ , eee mee ame cinta cd a Cea. ‘Dinner!—you youngsters! a “You little idiot!” cried Connor, “do 

, re ‘ \ ia \ “All right!” called Jacqueline, without you want your young man to think 
3) t 1$1 pl a tremor in her voice. But she was you've trapped him?” 
>? childr e dai dines soma trembling all over when she laid her hand “He knows it, daddy! He knows I | 

a Nain 1 West’s and rose in the scented dusk. came back to get him.” 
f, ITA “We'd better tell them,” she whispered. She flung out both arms in ecstasy and 
Ns “What an ass I was,” he said with gazed upon her lover out of enchanted 
\ RIDLEY TT Ag nble conviction. “Suppose you'd com eyes. 
‘s ! back and found me engaged or married ?” [The End] 
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Made from a recipe —~ 


Experts in wheat and flour milling know 
the difference between good flour, ordinary 
flour and poor flour—just as you know 
the difference between a successful cake, 
just cake and a flat failure. 

In both cases the difference is due largely 
to the recipe, and the uniformly high 
quality of the materials used. 

Gold Medal Flour is made from a 
RECIPE—just as the bread, biscuits, 
cake, pies and whatever else you bake 


are made from recipes. 
The recipe for Gold Medal Fiour has 
been tested and tried for years and years 
—not only in our own scientific labora- 
ad 



















tories, and kitchens—but by millions of 
housewives and thousands of bakers who 
have used it so long, found it so good, so 
dependably good, that it is recognized 
everywhere as the standard of quality 
and uniformity—always to be depended 
upon for the same good results. 


7 
¢ Ask your grocer for the bi 
flour that’s made from a Ad 
RECIPE. Say Gold Medal 
Flour. It will help him, be- 
cause he wants to please Oa { 
you by having at all times ; 
just the things you want. 

GOLD MEDAL 


GINGER BREAD RECIPE 


Send for Gold Medal recipe No, 2052-B. 
It will make the best ginger bread you ever 


tasted. ( dex . 


GOLD MEDAL Home Service Department 


¢ 
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WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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—by the old “‘hit-or-miss” method of taking any 
brand that’s offered. 

—or by the only sure way—knowing exactly what 
quality you want—and always insisting on 
getting it under a brand that you really know? 


There are too many varying qualities— too many hun- 
dreds of brands—to buy canned fruits by guess. 


If you want to be certain of quality, you must know 
which brand will give it to you, then make sure that you 
get that brand. 


That's why it’s so important—so really worth your 
while — to ask for and to make sure that you always re- 
ceive canned fruits under the DEL MONTE label. 


You always know in advance exactly what DEL 
MONTE quality is—the same uniform goodness in every 
variety —the same assurance of satisfaction, no matter 
where or when you buy. 


To be quality-sure always insist on this well-known, 
dependable brand. No substitute for quality! Say 
DEL MONTE—and you will always be sure of that fine 
flavor and goodness you want. 


Order by the dozen cans—the convenient way. 
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—and don’t overlook Apricots 


No fruit has a more distinctive appeal—none fills a 
wider range of menu uses—than DEL MONTE 
Apricots. Their slightly tart flavor makes them par- 
ticularly desirable—especially with rich or heavy foods. 
They are always a favorite. 


Delicious, of course, just as they come from the can, 
with their own rich syrup; but equally delightful in 
dozens of salads and made-up desserts. 


Try them for breakfast; for lunch as a salad or on 
fried cereal; for dinner as a new relish with meat—as 
an addition to custard or junket—for easy but tasty 
apricot tarts—or in a steamed bread pudding. You will 
find each one of these pleasing combinations adds a 
new flavor and a new appeal to even the simplest meal. 


Send for this new book 


Write us today for our prize collection of favorite 
fruit recipes contributed by America’s best known 
cooking authorities. It contains scores of suggestions 
you are sure to like. For your free copy, address De- 
partment 32A, California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Califormia 
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In the meantime, with the white birth 
rate less than it almost ever has been, 
let me keep on calling attention to 
the fact that the foreigners within our 
gates, including the Japanese and Mexi- 
cans and the Italians, and our own col- 
ored citizens, are breeding enormous fam- 
ilies. I wish to point out once again 
that during the past year in Los Angeles 
County more Japanese children were born 
than whites, and these Japanese children 
born here are American citizens and can 
be property owners from birth and vot- 
ers from the legal age Among our 
colored American population the Indian 
races, which were the really pure blood 
of the oldest strain of any race in the 
world today existent, are rapidly dying 
out through governmentally enforced liv- 
ing conditions wholly unnatural to the 
Indian and under which he does not 
flourish. The Indian in his primal state 
was infinitely superior to the white man 
who crowded him from his natural in- 
heritance in morality and truth, and he 
had a beautiful religion, also, which he 
practiced rigorously. He did not know 
how to lie since his language permitted 
of only the statements of facts, having 
no adjectives for exaggeration; and as 
to morality he was absolutely clean. 

Our other colored citizen, the negro, is 


breeding prolifically both North and 
South until colored settlements of men- 
acing proportions are found in many 


Northern states as well as in the South. 
The financial records of the country are 
beginning to show numbers of negro citi- 
zens who have been educated by the 
government until they have reached a de- 
gree where they appear in the financial 
statistics as men and women of wealth 
and circumstance. In my own _ personal 
experience I have met with one or two 
instances. 


This is a question that I would be 
thankful to have our welfare workers 
take into consideration. There are two 


sides to it. The children of color whom 
we educate and give white association 
for a matter of fourteen or fifteen years 
do not wish longer association with their 
own kind. They want to live and to do as 
the white folks with whom they have 
spent the greater portion of their lives 
are living and doing, and suddenly the day 
comes when they find themselves ostra- 
cised and relegated to homes and to mem- 
bers of their own race who have not had 


their opportunities at schooling. Then 
the trouble begins. All my life I have 
been an advocate of segregating color, 


giving to colored people colored instruc- 
tors, and I should be thankful to see 
something done concerning this subject 
before we breed further unrest and trouble 
which we may not always be able to 
handle successfully 

I a. thankful almost every time I go 
abroad for the Boy and Girl Scout move- 
ment. On the city streets, in the street 
cars, in places of business, at public gath- 
erings, motoring over the country, every- 
where, I see the results of the Boy and 
Girl Scout movement. Trim, soldierly lit- 
tle fellows spring up everywhere ready to 
lend a hand to an elderly person, ready to 
protect and to help a child, ready to take 
the side of right and justice where any 
wrong is being perpetrated, ready to de- 
fend an animal that is being abused, 
ready to save the game birds, the song 
birds, and the flowers. There is no one 
element of our civilization today for 
which I am more devoutly thankful than 


the Boy and Girl Scouts. This move- 
ment is absolutely and in its entirety 
one of the very best elements of our 


civilization of today and no one can do 
too much to show his thankfulness for 
the kind of citizens these Boy and Girl 
Scouts are going to make. There are no 
pains too great to take, no amount of 
money too large to spend to accomplish 
the end of making our boys and girls hon- 
est, conscientious, considerate of others, 
loyal and patriotic American citizens, and 
if there is anything on God’s footstool 
that America needs today it is loyal and 
patriotic citizens, men who absolutely re- 
fuse to be sprinkled with oil and to con- 
duct business besmirched with intrigue 


“Our Thanks” 


page 2] 
and dishonor or to use official power of 
the government to further dishonorable 
private ends. 

In a list of practices I can truthfully 
say that I would be thankful to see 
forever eliminated are the doings of the 
officers of our government who have 
dealt unfairly and dishonestly with the 
funds they handled for our returned sol- 
diers, who have wasted, while in govern- 
mental employ, the enormous sums that as 
private citizens we have staggered and 
groaned under in the shape of taxation 
for the past years since the beginning of 
the war. I would be thankful to see 
them hanged as high as Haman and it 
could not be done too quickly to suit 
me. There is not much use to talk about 
drilling honesty and fair methods in 
schools as long as the pupils are the sons 
and daughters of men and of women 
who are dealing dishonestly and unfairly 
in the affairs of the government, of pub- 
lic institutions and private business en- 
terprises 

Another movement among the youth 
of the country for which I am devoutly 
thankful, and for which every one should 
be thankful, was inaugurated in the city 
of Los Angeles by one of our most 
prominent and best loved business men, 
Mr. Harry Chandler, the moving spirit 
of the Los Angeles newspaper operating 
under the name of “The Times.” Mr 
Chandler told me that he felt that too much 
stress was being laid upon athletics in this 
country; that he was tired of seeing 
large percentages of students in every 
school and college of the country given 
special privileges, exempted from a great 
deal of study, passed on examinations, 
and generally pampered in order that they 
might qualify for athletics. And so Mr. 
Chandler consulted with educators all 
over the country and fathered a move- 
ment which I hope the readers of Mc- 
Call’s will be sufficiently thankful for to do 
whatever may lie in their power to per- 
petuate, a great annual contest of men- 
tality. It is impossible to interest the 
children to the point where they will 
study and do the work outside of school 
that is required to enter such a contest as 
that through which we have just passed 
with several hundred thousand children, 
and not at the same time reach ten times 
that many brains through the medium of 
fathers and mothers, the remainder of 
the families and the interested citizenry 
from the homes of our country. During 
the preparation for Mr. Chandler’s great 
contest on the Constitution, the demand 
for copies of the Constitution on every 


hand was so great that the public li- 
braries were swamped A great many 
men suddenly discovered that they had 


all their lives enjoyed the benefits of our 
Constitution and the government which 
has endured in the neighborhood of two 
hundred years under its administration 
without | exactly sure what that Con 
stitution ccntained, or what it provided 
for. I would be thankful to see exactly 
the same contest carr‘ed on next year 
and I should be tha to see the sub 
ject of next year’s co made “Obedi 
ence to the Constitution,” the necessity 
for men and women exercising the pre 
rogatives of the vote for the purpose of 
carrying out the provijions and the in 
tentions of the Constitution about which 
so many of us have learned through this 
contest 

I think that the best thanks of all of 
us are due to the men and women and 
to the God who has inspired these men 
and women in the effort that is being 
made to purify and to vitalize with plans 
for uplift the third biggest industry in 
the United States, the movement for bet- 
tering the pictures which all of us so 
enjoy when we can take our enjoyment 
without being physically nauseated and 
mentally repulsed. 

It appeals to me that the old hokum 
and the insidious vulgarity, the physical 
appeal that too many pictures have been 
having from the beginning of the industry 
certainly must have almost reached the 
limits. It is quite true that censorship 
has been enacted and censors provided, 
but the results have not [Turn to page 82] 
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FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


For the bride-to-be, 
the girl at college, the 
young matron or the 
grandmother, this little 
set will prove a twice- 
welcome gift, for it is 
good-_loo!:ing and it is 
praczical. 


© 1924 Amory, Rrowne & Co. 
Bosv-n & New York 


Tea cloth and four napkins, made by T. Buettner & Co., Chicago 


This stamped tea cloth 
and napkins - . *1.00 












The smart hostess of 
today slips a dainty 
embroideredteacloth 
over her bridge or 
Mah Jongg table 
when five o’ciock 
approaches. 
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Here is a five-piece set that is simply charm- 
ing. It is made of enduring white Indian 
Head stamped for you to embroider in gay 
colors. 

The cloth is a yard square and the nap- 
kins—four of them—are twelve inches. The 
extremely moderate price of one dollar in- 
cludes the embroidery floss. Indian Head 
is easy to embroider. 

Most embroidery counters are showing 
this set. If you don’t find it where you buy, 
send us one dollar and we will mail you the 
set and the floss. It will go to you post free 
and promptly. 
name. 


Please give us your dealer’s 


Amory, Browne 2 Co. 
Dept.§37, Box 1206, Boston, Massachusetts 
Nashua Blankets, Gilbrae Cottons 
Parkhill Fine Ginghams, Lancaster Kalburnie Gingham é 
Buster Brown Hosiery 
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Nemo/lasti 


Rubber Girdles 
and APKAS SLEVES 


Exquisitely, because 
of the specially fine rub- 
ber, covered on both sides 
with very absorbent silk of 
, peaches and cream shade. Pro- 
tected Nemo garments dainty as 
silken lingerie. 

; et oe 


coe 


Safely because no rubber 
tguches the skin; and the figure 
is healthfully supported and 
controlled. 
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Sanely. because the contin- 
uous auto-massage furnished by 
the elastic action of Nemolastik 
gradually eliminates excess fatty 
tissue and produces from the 
start a fashionable slenderness 
of appearance. 

* * Ox 
forte tiel a eitael (a 
and Brassieres 

designed and made by the Master 
Makers of Nemo Corsets are the 
corset sensation of the fashion 
Wield MeO rietelccceme tr ttetian cant a 
ing. Give long service and easily 
washed. 


iad. win deths. teA8S 


Cannot “Ride-Up” 


Exclusive “Stayput” 
device on back of bras- 
siere fastens securely to 
eyelets’ on’ girdle (see 
cut at left) and posi- 
tively prevents bras- 
sieres from riding 
up over top of girdle. 


Ask for them today at 
your dealers or fill in and 
forward attached coupon. 


None Genuine Without This Mark 


a 


Made of Genuine 


..| Memolasti®:’ GIRDLE 


et Pe and ( 
yistration Pi ding ‘ 
a daa cated 


‘So: 


THE HOUSE OF COMPLETE CORSETRY 
120 EASTI6™ STREET 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BRASSIERE 
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been what was intended. When one looks 
at what remains in a great many pictures 
today one is led to wonder what could 
have been in the parts that were deleted 
The result of censorship has not been to 
take indecent situations or smut from the 
pictures, and it has worked great hardships 
upon producers who have been hampered 
by regulations that can only be denomi 
nated as “darn fool.” If you want to 
know exactly what I mean by that, I 
mean that there was a censorship restric 

tion which I encountered on several situa 
tions in filming “A Girl of the Limber 
lost” ——-I dared not show a prospective 
mother sewing lace on a dress for her 
unborn baby, that occupation in which 
all mothers have lovingly engaged with 
the same throb of the heart that a brood- 
ing bird knows while warming her eggs 
to life when she reaches out and recon 
structs and beautifies the nest on which 
she is brooding. J could not show a 
prospective mother sewing lace on a baby 
dress. A wife might darn her husband’s 
socks or sew a button on his shirt, but 
in half a dozen of the greatest states in 
the Union a mother shall not be allowed 
to make a dress for her unborn baby in 
a picture to tell the audience that she is 
to become a mother. The annals of cen- 
sorship are full of things absolutely as 
idiotic as this. They do hamper picture 
makers in putting over things that are 
high and holy and pure and of good 
report. They do not take from the pic- 
tures the insidious situations and some 
of the nauseating sex acting that deface 
so many of the most expensive pictures 
that are made. I cannot honestly say 
that I am thankful for censorship as it 
has been evolved since it does not ac 

complish the thing that it was intended 
to do, but becomes an annoyance and a 
byword, 

The time when we shall have better 
pictures will come only when men and 
women reach the point where with a 
preconcerted determination they will get 
up and walk out and refuse to return 
to the entertainment provided by any 
exhibitor who nightly puts before men 
and women and the boys and girls and 
children of our country indecently dressed 
actors in smutty portrayals of surcharged 
passionate appeal. Whenever the public, 
which is you and I, makes the exhibitor 
thoroughly understand that we want a 
clean picture, that we want a _ whole- 
some picture, that we want an educa- 
tional picture, we shall get it, and we 
shall not get it before. The change will 
come, not from the studios where the 
pictures are made. It will come when the 
exhibitors say to the managers of these 
studios: “You have got to send us clean, 
wholesome, educational pictures.” 

It is my _ personal conviction that 
people are tired to death of sex and 
hokum, that they would be too thankful 
for words to have the natural history ot 
every land on the face of God’s footstool 
given to them, with the forests and the 
flowers, the birds and the animals, the 
people and their industries as they exist. 

I am devoutly thankful for the effort 
that is under way at the present minute 
for better pictures and I am devoutly 
thankful, too, for the movement that is 
under way in half a dozen different states 
of the Union to put the Bible back into 
the schools. One of the important fea- 
tures of education when I was a child 
was the daily reading of the Bible in the 
schools. It was dropped out under the 
mpression that the schools were not de- 
nominational and that religion should be 
furnished by the homes and the churches, 
but a heavy percent of homes are as 
careless about religious instruction as they 
ire about helping children with their les- 
ons in school. A great many of the parents 
of public school pupils are thoroughly ex 
hausted with their day’s work and they 
have not the strength, and many of them 
scarcely the time, to educate their children 
as they should, even in religious mat 
ters, and so even as far back as when 
I was in the public school the greater part 
of the knowledge of what the Bible really 
contained was derived from the morning 


idings at the opening exercises for many 


children. As firmly as I have ever believed 
anything in all this world do I believe that 
a large percent of the present restlessness, 
ncorrigibility and impatience under aue- 
thority among the young people today is 
cirectly due to the fact that they have 
had very little, if any, religious train- 
ing. In homes where calm common sense 
prevails, where the children are cultured 
and their manners developed along all 
lines in proportion to their bodily growth, 
you do not find incorrigible children, dis 
obedient bundles of nerves it is difficult 
to cope with. Nerves are found only 
where children have been subjected to 
undue nerve strain and have been al- 
lowed to run wild through lack of author 
itative control, who have been trained, 
in so far as they have had any training, 
by servants while their fathers and 
mothers amused themselves at gambling, 
golf, country clubs, and café parties. The 
result is a heavy percent of children 
that we do not understand, with whom 
we do not know how to deal, who are 
facing life without religion, without the 
bodily strength and poise that they should 
have, with a very small conception of 
honesty and fair dealing as has been 
proven by exhaustive tests among school 
children that have been conducted during 
the past year, and when it comes to “hon 
oring their father and their mother” a 
heavy percent of the youngsters of today 
regard their parents as sort of antiquated 
back numbers very possibly incapable of 
understanding or appreciating the sophis 
tication which youth has acquired during 
the years that it has been running amuck 

I will be so thankful that I will be 
happy to get down on my knees and ex 
press my thanks to the Lord of Hosts 
if some of our oil spattered, grafting 
politicians will take time in Congréss to 
introduce_a bill putting a sane and dig 
nified King James version of the Bible 
into every public school and other insti 
tution of learning in our land. Nothing 
can be had from the Bible which is going 
to hurt any one. A great deal may be 
had which will teach the only remedy 
that will really cure the evils existent 
among us at the present minute. I spe 
ify the King James version. I am willing 
to substitute for it any modern version 
that keeps the same dignity of language 
and presents intact passages that I spent 
hours committing to memory in my child 
hood. So long as I have breath to raise 
my voice, so long will I fight with every 
ounce of physical force and all the mental 
strength that I possess against the change 
in the Bible which cheapen its language 
and make of the foundation stones of 
our religious life a strange and unfamiliar 
thing. There is nothing in all this world 
for which I should be so thankful on 
this Thanksgiving Day as I should be if 
I might be the originator of a slogan 
which all America would take up and 
voice and live wp to, and I would make 
that slogan: “What you cannot improve, 
leave alone.” If there is any book, any 
picture, any form of art or music, of 
religion, of politics, of social life that 
can be made better, that can be im- 
proved, let us all get together and work 
aS a nation unanimously for betterment 
But when it comes to taking things that 
are high, that are holy, that are sacred; 
when it comes to changing the Lord’s 
prayer and the Twenty-third Psalm, and 
the Sermon on the Mount, and making 
of them crude, ungrammatical, illiterate 
things, I rebel and I hope that every 
other reasoning and thinking man and 
woman in the United States will arise 
and with one voice say that this thins 
shall not be done 

When it comes to singing and playing 
in public the words of “Yes, we have no 
bananas” set to the high and holy musi 
of “The Messiah” the outrage becomes 
unthinkable, and yet it is being done 
and men and women have not the mental 
stamina to protest in public when the 
are insulted with such an outrage 

What we have that has been the work 
of master minds in the past, and that 
has been as nearly perfect as human 
brain and ingenuity can make it, thes 
things whether they be [Turn to page 92) 
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This charm 
lies hidden 
in your 
hair 
N EVERY woman’s hair 
lies a loveliness that has 
never been revealed—that 


can only be brought out 
by the proper care. 














When you use ordinary harsh, 
irritating, smelly soaps, you are 
covering up this charm instead 
of bringing it out. 


But you can make yourself 
more attractive than you ever 
dreamed. You can have hair 
that is silky, lustrous and fra- 
grant—a scalp that is soft, 
white and healthy. Thousands 
of women Lave found that Wild- 
root Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
brings them these things. 


Its purity insures hair-health, 
its mildness soothes the most 
delicate scalp, its fragrance is 
the dainty perfume of clean- 
liness. 


It is surprisingly economical. 
For only 50 cents your druggist 
will give you a large six-ounce 
bottle so that you may see for 
yourself how easy it is to keep 
your hair healthy, sweet and 
lovely. Wildroot Co., Ine., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


WILDROOT 


COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO 








Thanksgiving Dinner 
[Continued from page 32] 
PASTRY FOR THANKSGIVING PIES 
ips flour teaspoon salt 
es Ons cooking ot espoons butter 

tter substitutc 
Cold Wats 

Sift flour and salt together. Cut in 
cooking fat. Add enough cold water to 
make pastry leave side of bowl in a soft 
mass. Roll in a ball on floured board 
and let stand 5 minutes. Then roll out 
into an oblong sheet, and spread top with 
2 tablespoons of the butter. Fold pastry 
over once and roll out again. Dot again 
with butter, fold and roll once more 
Spread with remaining butter, fold and 
roll into a ball. Chill for ™% hour or as 
long as desired. When ready to use, eut 
off sufficient for a crust and roll to fit 
pie plate. Fill with cranberry, mince, 
pumpkin or other cooked filling, make a 
lattice of pastry strips over the top, or 
cover with an upper crust if desired, and 
bake in a very hot oven (500 degrees Fah- 
renheit) until pastry is a light brown. 

If an uncooked filling is used, as apple, 
bake in a very hot oven (500 degrees Fah 
renheit) for 10 minutes, reduce tempera 
ture to 375 degrees and continue to cook 
25 to 30 minutes, until fruit is tender 

CRANBERRY PIE 

ups cranberries ip ter 
cul raisit 4; Cup sugar 

Mix cranberries, raisins, water and 
sugar and boil gently for ten minutes 
Cool and pour into a pastry lined pie pan 
Make a lattice of pastry strips over the 
top. Bake as directed above 


PUMPKIN PII 


teaspoon cinnamon 


teaspoon 


gitiger exes 

teaspoon salt cups milk 

Mix sugar, spices and salt together. 
Add pumpkin, egg yolks, and milk. Fold 
in the stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour into 
a pastry lined pie pan (no top crust is 


used). Bake as directed above 


SPICED RAISINS 


Separate layer raisins from the bunch 
leaving a little stem on each. Cook very 
gently in enough water to cover, adding 

> teaspoon cinnamon and 14 teaspoon 
cloves for every cup of water. Cook 20 
minutes. Remove from water, spread on 
cake cooler and when nearly dry, roll in 
powdered sugar 


STEAMED RAISIN PUDDING 
rraham flou 14 teaspoon sod 
white flou p molass« 

easpoon salt 1 cup mill 


Isis 


Mix and sift graham flour, white flour 
salt, baking-powder and soda. Add mo 
lasses, milk and beaten egg. Add rai- 
sins and currants which have been dredged 
with flour. Mix well. Pour into greased 
pudding mold and steam three hours 
Serve hot with hard sauce made by cream- 
ing 2/3 cup butter with 2 cups confec 
tioner’s sugar. Add 1 teaspoon vanilla or 
other flavoring 

MOLASSES BONBONS 
1% cup butter ips molasses 
p sugar tablespoo vine 

Melt butter in an iron saucepan. Add 
ugar and molasses and stir until sugar 
is dissolved. Boil until a little dropped 
in cold water becomes brittle. Remove 
from fire, add vinegar and pour into a 
well greased pan. When cool enough to 
handle pull until light colored. Pull into 
sticks about ™% inch in diameter and cut 
in 1-inch pieces. When cool, wrap in 
waxed paper 


Use standard measuring 
cups and spoons. Be sure to 
make all measurements level. 





ORRECT table service is ex- 

plained in our booklet, The 

New Hospitality. (Price, ten 

| cents.) Address the Service 

Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 
| West 37 Street, New York 
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Stout Women 


Dress Fashionably 
and Look Slender 


THE LANE BRYANT Style Book is just for stout women. 
With the aid of this book, women who wear 38 or larger can 
dress fashionably and look slender. Fifth Avenue’s smartest 
styles, redesigned with lines to slenderize the stout figure, 
provided in garments ready to put right on and wear. 


Sizes 38 to 58 Bust 


Whether you are tall or short—and however stout your figure— 
Lane Bryant can fit you. Hundreds of beautiful garments in 
all the latest styles, and in every size from 38 to 58 bust. 
Style— Value—Savings 
Stop wasting time, energy and money — getting your clothes 
where just a few large sizes are carried. Obviously, you get 
better style, value and fit, and at a lower price, if you buy 
from Lane Bryant—where assortments are ample, where 
every garment is designed just for you. As specialists in 
apparel for stout women, we know how to fit your figure in a 
way that will give a slender straight line to your silhouette. 


Beautiful Style Book sent to you FREE 


This beautiful book of eighty-eight pages brings right to your door a wide 
assortment of styles, sizes and prices so that every woman can be satisfied. 
New winter coats, on graceful slender lines, gorgeously fur-trimmed or plain. 
Stylish dresses, serge or silk, beautifully tailored or handsomely trimmed. 
All the newest styles. Lowest possible prices. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money refunded. This Style Book is FREE. Send for your copy today. 


fane Rryant 


38? Street at 54 Avenue NEW YORK 


Address Dept. 92 
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The Face Powder of Quality 2 


Used by Women of Refinement for Three Generations 


i} 
# 


2 $ 
: 


‘ 
a Le 


4 Y kae Oe 1). “s Pa, 
fe We nal “Requisite “2% 
eb —ddditione qursiles NZ 
x or the Torlet ‘% 
=e “NS 
: are now announced by the makers of Lablache @ in- : 
: comparable ~ as of old. : 
Lablache, with its delicate perfume of flowers, is invisible, adhering, : 
<> smooth in texture and absolutely pure. It caresses, protects and beau- “i 
5 tifies, and best of all ~ st stays on. Send for free sample. i 
: The New Lablache Requisites : 
: are fitting companions to Lablache Face Powber in fragrance, dainti- 3 
: ness and quality Lach is distinctive in itself, and each an acquisition 3 
‘ to feminine charm. ; atic : 


New Generous “Dollar Box 













% New Generous Dollar Box for the Boudoir 
" Lablache Compact Lablache Compact 
2 Extra thin Purse Size Powder and Rouge 
© Price, $1.00; Price, $1.50 
Na refill, 60¢ Lablache Glove 
. Eyebrow Pencil, 35¢ Rouge Vanity 
2 ric, 3 50c 
Lablache Compact Price, 50c 
& Powder, Rouge and Lablache Indelible 
Lipstick Lipstick 
Price, $1.75 Price, 50c 
4 If your druggist or favorite store 
= does not have the new Lablache 
Hs Toilet Requisites, write us direct, 
53 the quality will repay you. 
“! BEN LEVY CO. 
& Dept 125 Kingston St 
£%. PARIS BOSTON 








For Your 


The F t Presbyterian Church of Chanute, Kansas, 
whi ised its $130.00 McCall gilt chec 
or a War Memorial Tablet 


kt YOUR CHL RC H needs extra funds to purchase a new 
organ, replace hymnais, buy a new carpet, for any other use, 
\iceCatv’s Macazine will be glad to give you $100.00, or 


even morfre 

\le Call gift checks have already been given to more than 
10,000) churches, and more than 10,000 clergymen endorse the 
\Ic Call Plan as dignified, easy and pleasant. Use the coupon 
below to get full information 


Send for McCall’s $100 Plan 


Mail Today! 











that blemish known as a ‘hare lip.’ David's 
hand instinctively sought the weapon in 
his pocket for before him, leaning upon a 
long-barrelled gun stood a man whose 
like he had never seen before. The hands 
of this man, enormous and hairy, were 
crossed upon the muzzle of his long 
weapon 

“You wath up to the ’outh, to-day 
hey ?” he demanded 

“If you mean Loring Chase—I was.” 

“Why then, I’ve a letter for ye,” 
growled the man, “leathwayth if your 
name be David.” 

“Tl am named David.” 


“But you've got an ‘at. I were to 
vive thith ‘ere letter to a chap wi’ ‘is 
ead in a bandage ... an’ no one elth.” 


“Well, my head is bandaged.” 

“Name o’ David!” murmured the keeper 
is if to himself, “’ead in a_ bandage! 
And no ‘at! Umph..... you may be 
‘im and then again ye may be not 
‘ows’ever—'ere’s the writin’!” And re- 
moving his fur cap he took thence a 
letter and gave it to David. It bore no 
superscription and was sealed. 

David broke the wafer, unfolded the 
letter and read these words: 

Veet me by the old Weir Mill at sun- 
et, without fail 

Anticlea. 

Lounging back on the settle, David 
watched the uncouth messenger out of 
sight, then took forth and opened the 
letter to read it over and over again, 
studying each word until roused by a 
faint sound, he turned sharply and beheld 
the Peddler leaning out of the window 
behind to peer at the open letter. 

“What the—the devil—” stammered 
David flushing angrily 

“[ can’t eggsackly make out that ’ere 
last vord,” said the Peddler, “but I’ve got 
the rest, ‘Meet me by the old Weir Mill 
at sunset vithout fail’... .. but that 
last vord’s a teazer! Begins vith a hay, 
don’t it?” 

“Ha!” exclaimed David and thrusting 
letter into pocket he rose and clenched 
his fists, whereupon the Peddler closed one 
eye and wagged an admonishing finger: 

*’Old ‘ard, pal!’’ quoth he in a hoarse 
whisper, “never go for to strike your 
true pal as is a vatching over you like a 
feyther and mother rolled into vun.” 

“Why who—what do you mean?” ex- 
claimed David staring and falling back a 
step, “Who—who are you?” 

“Name o’ Shrig, pal, in a vig and visk- 
ers. Jarsper Shrig o’ Bow Street as you 
saved from a windictive end. You ain’t 
forgot your pal Jarsper and Corporal Dick 
is keeps the ‘Gun’ in Gray’s Inn Lane?” 

“Why to be sure,” said David, a little 
breathlessly, “but—” 

“Then, Lord love you, p’raps you can 
i-dentify yourself at last, Jack—eh? Re- 
member ‘oo you are, how you come into 
the river an’ all—eh?” 

“Yes, my memory has come back, I 
remember everything now, thank God!” 

Mr. Shrig edged himself further through 
the window, at the imminent risk of over- 
balancing, and spoke in a hoarse whisper: 

“And vot might your name be now, 
pal ?” 

“I am David Loring.” 

“Domino!” exclaimed Mr. Shrig. “Dom- 
ino me, pal!” he repeated. “But ‘oo vas the 
corp’ they took out o’ the river—the 
found-drowned as come ashore astarn 0’ 
Bill Bartrum’s boat at nine o’clock at 
night on the twenty-first o’ May last— 
five veeks ago! Since ’e vasn’t you, pal, 
‘oo vos ’e. . do ve know ?” 

“IT think so,” answered David, “Yes 
Beyond all doubt he was the man who 
drugged and robbed me—Joseph Masson.” 

“And you,” nodded Mr. Shrig, “you 
ire Sir David Loring of Loring Chase, 
baronet .... and here’s my best respex, 
sir—But you von’t go adwenturing to 
Loring Weir Mill at sunset, 0’ course?” 

And why not?” 

“Vich means as you're a-going ?” 

“This moment.” 

“I’m a-coming along wi’ you, pal!” 

“Indeed, I think not!” said David. 

“And I’m a-coming vith you, pal,” con- 
tinued Mr. Shrig, his beaming placidity 


wholly unruffled, “for two werry good 


reasons, first because I can show you the 
vay, and second because Loring Weir 
Mill and parts adjacent thereto ain't agg 
sackly ‘ealthy for you.” 


HE sun was low as Mr. Shrig struck 

off into the wood toward the old Weir 
Mill 

Swiftly but cautiously they crossed the 
glade, and so through more underbrush 
until, some hundred yards or so before 
them, beyond a stretch of rank grass, 
rose a dreary ruin, its weather-worn ma 
sonry cracked and discolored 

“Bee-ootiful!’"” murmured Mr. Shrig, “O 
pal, did ye ever see a lov'lier spot?” 

“T never saw one more evil!” 

“To be sure,” nodded Mr. Shrig, “bee 
ootifulls so! I never knowed a more 


likely spot for the Capital Act! ... Mur 
der, pal! . . . . And now, I'll trouble you 
for your ‘at.’ David complied and 


at Mr. Shrig’s whispered desire, stretched 
himself full length among the under- 
growth. Mr. Shrig turned and was soon 
lost among the leaves. 

And now, all at once, somewhere amid 
the leafy shadows of the wood, rose a soft 
and flute-like whistling, with a leafy 
rustling that grew slowly nearer until, 
peering thither, David made out the head 
and shoulders of a man. There was 
sufficient light for David to see that this 
man wore a hat of grey felt with a white 
ribbon, a conspicuous hat that was 
strangely familiar. But even as _ he 
stared at it, from the yawning doorway 
of the mill shot a streak of flame 
er As the report smote his ears, 
David burst from his hiding-place and 
was running towards that murderous ruin. 
He was close upon it when two arms 
grappled him behind. 

“'Old ’ard, pal... . caution 

“Good™God !” he ejaculated, “W hat was 
it? What does it mean?” 

“My old trick vorked, pal, that’s all 

. and you've been an’ gone an’ 
spiiled it. Come and look.” So saying 
Mr. Shrig led the way to where lay an 
object, or rather several. Mr. Shrig 
explained : 

“Number vun, my staff vith a stick 
tied acrost it. Number two, my coat. 
Number three, my neckerchief stuffed with 
leaves—and tore by shot, you'll notice! 
Number four, my vig, likewise damaged 
Number five, your ’at com-pletely sp’iled, 
done for and everlastingly ruinated. Now 
if so be your ‘ead ’ad chanced to be in- 
side of it ’stead o’ my neckerchief stuffed 
wi’ leaves—v’ere would you be, pal?” 

Somewhere in the shadows behind them 
a dried stick cracked loudly 

“By Goles—’e’s a-coming back!” whis 
pered Mr. Shrig, “This vay pal, and 
sharp’s the vord!” 

Yielding to the urge of his compan 
ion’s powerful hand, David presently 
found himself in the gloom of the old 
mill. Somewhere in the gloom behind 
them was the unceasing, dismal drip, 
drip of falling water. Then the leaves 
rustled, were parted, and Sir Nevil Lor- 
ing appeared. He was shrouded in a 
long, dark cloak. Within a yard of the 
doorway he halted, arrested by a crash- 
ing amid the underbrush, and setting a 
small whistle to his lips sounded thereon 
a shrill note. The crashing grew louder, 
a gun-barrel gleamed dully and the man 
with the hare lip stepped into view. 
“Yaxley, you fool,” he cried at last, 
come here!’ Unwillingly the man obeyed 
and, being within reach, out shot Sir 
Nevil’s slim white hand to pin him by the 
neckcloth. The burly fellow, for ail his 
brutish ferocity and giant strength, shrank 
and quailed; then, loosing his hold, Sir 
Nevil struck him fiercely with his cane 
ind turning his back disdainfully, hobbled 
away. Now as he watched him go, the 
man crouched stealthily, made as if 
to level his gun, hesitated, and raising one 
huge hand shook it towards Sir Nevil’s 
unconscious back, clawing fiercely at the 
air with cruel, talon-like fingers. 

“And there y’are!” quoth Mr. Shrig. 

“Let us go!” said David, hoarsely. 

“Not yet, pal. Look about you, pal, 
Icok about you! Did huming eye ever 
see a sveeter spot for it, [Turn to page 86) 
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How They Make Money 


“sad In Their Own Homes 



































































































One woman has averaged $70.00 a month for three years 
in spare time, besides taking care of her home and family. 








4 e 4 
js Thousands are turning odd moments into dollars 
z 
Sat AVEN’T you often wished for some badly as I did. But she had two little chil- | which can be used to earn more money 
; =. practical way of making money right dren, so she couldn’t do any paying work as the months roll round. 
¢ i in your own home? Of course you have— unless she could find something to do at Of course, Mrs. Unger is a skillful and 
eS ¥ and you have felt sure that there must be home, It was my situation exactly. ambitious worker. But before she got her 
S iat & some steady home occupation that would _“Then it went on to tell how at last she Auto Knitter, her skill and ambition did 
; bring you, not just “pin money” but many did find home work—making socks on a not bring in the money she wanted. The 
q extra dollars in return for your spare hours. hand-knitting machine, and how the com rapid Auto Knitter gave her the opportu- 
f Well, there is just such a spare time money pany paid her for making nity to turn her ability to 
tH plan—and it is called“*“AUTO KNITTING.” them, and furnished re financial advantage. — 
Let us tell you how you can use this placement yarn for each lot And, Mrs. Unger is not 
plan to make your “extra money” wish of standard socks she sent the only one—thousands 
. come true—without interfering with your’ in. The name he firn [ “earners are . 
Made $308.64 in Spare Time household duties or regular daily work s Tt A "K itter in “ Dattees ton 
“It had heen just one ar : egule all) . was the Auto nitter ing spare hours _ into 
el firs But first listen to the remarkable story of | Hosiery Company and dollars with the Auto 
Mrs. Frank Unger—one of the ambitious they were located at Buf- Knitter. The Auto Knitter 
y BANS olf ly wary apa and energetic home earners who make  falo, N. Y. So I wrote a is indeed the World’s 
: hardly have sven my way money Auto Knitting. letter to the company, Champion Money Maker. 
} little Auto Knitter.” asking for free infor- N ‘ mites 
sf 4 i No hand-knitting ma- 
Mrs. 2. F. Ladd, Mrs. Unger’s Own Story mation. In just a few days chine operator, working 
nsas . » » , , : ee - 
No. 12) “When we were first married,” says Mrs I had a reply telling me under any Work Purchase 
Unger of New York, “there was plenty of all about the machine and Contract has ever earned 
cash to meet the bills, but by and by we the details of their home as much with any hand- 
began to notice that there wasn’t any Work proposition or knitter as has been earned 
a surplus. I was more enthusiastic by one individual operat- 
Has Made npeaneprherapsor “Our expenses were steadily increasing, than ever and sent for an a ing the Auto Knitter, the 
. sent to ’ “nj : ? ’ > z 
the ‘company 18, ehip- My husband’s wages were hardly enough to Auto Knitter. \ . World’s Champion hand- 
o OCcKSs anc ave 3 . . . . 
received either a cheek of meet the household accounts, to say nothing >) knitting machine. 
» ac in« ave < . . 
always Feceited (my “. of clothing. And so things ran along for How I Made Money This marvelous machine 
ement yarn in good . . . . : ° y CY /, 
shape. t have Feceived months with us pinching and skimping and “In a short time my Mrs. Frank Unger has to its credit the pay- 
ove a aven .! . , . . - e ~! 
my kniteet nearly all the trying desperate!y to break even knitter arrived. At first I ment of the largest total 
ime until the 01 . . ea ’ . ° 
I have received, the best “I began wondering what I could do to was a little bit afraid, because 1 didn't amount of wages in cash to workers, this 
SoTEi hey promi ‘and help. To go out and work was impossible, know anything about machines, but fi- sum now amounting to nearly half a mil- 
because I had a four months old baby to nally, with a littie patience and the aid of lion dollars paid out under the Work 
Walter Huie, | Missouri (No. 11) care for. I must find some sort of home’ the clearly written instruction book, I Purchase Contract. When you link up with 
work that would pay good wages. completely mastered the operation of the the Auto Knitter you link up with a 
“I began looking in the magazmes and Auto Knitter. proved success. 
newspapers for some sort of paying home “Then I started to work in real earnest, 
Earned $472 With Her — — one seemed to have any work a in —_ — — hag bea Find Out Today About The 
z o offer me my housework. And a 1e while checks h . . ! 
7 oe —_ : ampion Kn 

. Auto Knitter Then one day I opened the paper to from the Auto Knitter Hosiery Company Cc P Auto itter: 

Y Se. 3: | See ae look for work as usual. And on one of kept coming in for each lot of standard Clearly and briefly, here is our proposi- 
a2. She doce 68 ber ome the pages this headline caught my socks I sent them. I love my work mor tion: The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company 
cusework and cares fo ; F Pale : ! ; ) 
regret Seep icy << eye: ‘How To Make Money Right each week.” enters into an agreement to buy all the 
reed f ee akon At Home.’ Of course I started to That is Mrs. Unger’s story in her own standard socks you knit on the Auto Knit- 
found time to make 1.820 read, and soon I was real excited. words. In 37 months she made $2,538.50 ter and send in to them, paying a fixed guar- 
pales of oon gata a5.” It was about a woman whose averaging $70.00 month for more than —_ pee. da wagerete tins never been 

e ~ . . grea Tr nar 1 is odaay,. sesides ne casn 
husband got a small salary three full years! She made all _ this in wages the company has a wonderful exclusive 
hardly enough for them wages under her Work Purchase Contract, Double Value Plan which gives you valuable 
to live on. She wanted and in addition sold part of her work to = merchandis« nag Sag mm —s one the 
| : to make extra her own private trade at good prices, tle of every hour devoted to Auto Knitting. 
Operates Three Machines money just as She did this in a home where there are for each lot of work you send in. Previous ex 
F **1 bought my first Auto her husband and children to look after and _ perience in hand or W “9 knitting is 
Knitter from you, about . PTT ce ’ ot essential, ith the orid s ( hampion 
a then “have bad ‘to, other ge oe yRonntapecsdhva tn \uto_ Knitter and the Auto Knitter Self-Instru 
RENN S ployment but that of ‘And now we are realizing the dream of tor, the ambitious Home Earner readily learns 
2 Seat T halt wad con a lifetime” concludes Mrs. Unger in her to turn out standard Olde Tyme Wool Socks. 
} men’s b ne with Beyer a letter. “A little cottage of our own. Our 
| fave the work and orders Auto Knitter has helped to make it pos- ALL INFORMATION FREE 
S| ya = »egan to come in, n’ ° pon - 
Te o al hgures sible. 2 Ww é ake extré 
ey G Al oS pe igs SS it le To those who want to make extra Of course you want to know more about the 

A. 80 pairs ladies’ hose be- money at home in their spare time, marvelous machine that has heieed Sire. Uneer 

aL By 4 Theo. S Kell a, Utah Cle. 1) {| heartily recommend the Auto nd so many thousands of people all over the 

; » S. Hietion, : Knitter. There is nothing like it.” Se Se ee ea 

Sa free literature and read about the happy_ex- 
i Kni * neriecs f , ‘ c . . Pind 
pe on ane How You, Too, Can Make ce gp gd gente mec eg 
r ge th M ’ ’ H fered you. Remember that Mrs. Unger lost no 
N + J cary and wih $3 4 oney at ome time in getting the facts. You are in her po- 
I 20,022° pairs of men’s - : sition today. Will you follow her example? 
sme 3 . —— god Mrs. Unger has told you in her Just write your name and address - the space 
‘ Auto Knit tter Hosiery Co. own words what she has accom- below. Full details will go forward to you at 
will give you a square dei ne ¥ T” 
P " ves and ; eine . once. THE AUT ) KNITTER HOSTERY 
3 atall times and they are plished through Auto Knitting. Her COMPANY. — IN( tate 2B rsa i 
“= Th —— also replacement earnings for a period of more than Genesee Street, Buffalo, N. Y i 
€ Mrs. W. E. Straub, et ype roy sane $70.00 a “Pioneers in Home Knitting Industry—sole 
. ° mont an the est part of it Is manufacturers of the nuine Auto K nit- 
W Pennsylvania (No. 2) , S d a ers ¢ € genume ’ . 
orld s sé that she still has her Auto Knitter ter—no connection with any other concern, 
° 1 : 
Auto Knitter 1 THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CO., Inc. 
- Dept. 511, 630-638 Genesee Street 
: : BUFFALO, N.Y. 
€ 1 i < t Knits the ft ous 
or _ Lene - cks—know the es Ste t 8 Send me full particulars about the Champion Money- Maker I want to know ex- 
ful Aut Kn the mm ; ap ¢ Industry at bicie tS : en ‘ actly how I can earn money at home in my spare time with the Auto Knitter. I 
il Auto Knitter Hor . ners take pr e in this product and on maintaining the standard Wenclose 2 cents postage to cover cost of mailing. It’s understood that this does not 
as made Ol ie most popular wool socks in On sale by thousands of f obligate me in any way. 
trom coast to 
Auto Knitter Earnings Now Worth Double a etd Ale ee ss cid a aaa nd chub uabenmen does Rese Onaa eee 
out the New Auto Knitter Double Val Ww which doubles the value of every §% 
tting. Undér this exclusive Auto K f rs. Unger’s earnings for 37 8 | "1 
have a value of over $5 Send the coupon now—and full details of the @Street and Number.......++++++++++++- Post Office......+++++: tate : 
irn mail t McCall's 11-24 
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Like washing a glass 





When you have washed baby’s nursing bottle, are 
you sure it is cleat 

Do you know that the little flecks of milk, which 
cling to the bottom or around the neck, often hold 
erms of disease that may harm your baby ? 

The only way tobe sure your baby is safe is to use the 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle. There are no curves or angles 

the Hygeia to harbor germs. Its sides are straight, 


ts mouth wide. No brush is needed for cleaning—no 
funnel needed for filling 


The breast portion of the improved patented Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle has a mid-rib, which prevents 

lapsing—positively the only breast-nipple with this 
teatu Sold by drug stores everywhere. 


_Hygeia 


NURSING BOTTLE 
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The Hygeia 
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| A Doll With 3 to 12 Heads 


Changes Faces, Changes Clothes, Walks and Talks 


Many Dolls In One 


an ever changing playmate that multi 
plies the fun of every play-hour. 


Heaps of Fun I 7 h : ~% 'N. —, = — ' 16 
, inches gn on-bDreakabie ~uality 

\ doll with one body but three “ pa eas detail iat 
to a dozen heads! And a dif- pe Re ee eae ee 


terent costume for eac h head! one body and three, five, seven or twelve 


Heads and 
changed In 
eac h« hange I 
entirely diffe 
acter th 


I amlee Doll 


I leads screw onan 


a turn at the: 


costumes interchangeable heads, with 


a jiffy A Wonderful ; 


naking an 





" special dress, or costume 


xr each head 
Birthday or Additional heads and cos 
rent char 
ats the 


tumes to add to the family 


Christmas Gift can be bought at any time 





At leading department 


nd off simply and toy stores. 
1eck atwo-veal old D , . 
( BERWICK DOLL CO. 
Little-M Dept. 54, 480;Broadway, New York 


stiles! PREY aprloe Doll 


\ Whole Family of Dolls In One 
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The Loring Mystery 


[Continued from page 84| 


or a place more sooted to a Capital Deed ? 
I ask ye now? Come and ‘ave a look here, 
pal, take a peep at this!” Crossing to a 
dark corner, Mr. Shrig stooped and raised 
i trap that formed part of the flooring and 
(lisplayed a well-shaft foul with slimy 
fungoid growths, from whose _ black 
depths rose a fetid air with the hollow 
plash of dripping water far below 

“And there y’are again!’ he nodded, 
beaming down at these grim and awiul 
depths. “Now if somebody suddenly dead, 
iy, or only ’art-dead ’appened to get 
dropped down ’ere . ‘e’d wanish, eh 
pal? Ah and stay wanished 'till 
the crack o’ doom!” 


AKING suddenly that night, David 
Started up in bed with the sick 
horror of his dream still upon him; a 
nightmare wherein he fled from a vast 
pursuing shape that reached forth huge 
hands with fingers crooked and hairy. He 
arose and paused by the window to glance 
up at the sky where a rack of clouds 
curried before a buffeting wind; to gaze 
idly away towards Loring Chase; at the 
hedge immediately opposite, in whose 
shadow he fancied something was moving. 
Swiitly and silently David began to 
dress, drew the pistol from beneath his 
pillow, tock his boots beneath his arm 
end sottly opening the door, crept down 
the stairs. The moon was unclouded, but 
the front of the inn lay in deep shadow 

David followed the path through the 
wood until he came to a narrow gate. 
Within a yard of this gate shambled a 
figure clad in fur cap and_ velveteens, 
gun on shoulder, and between this figure 
and David, crept a man in a smock- 
frock—a man who, straightening up, ran 
uddenly forward to leap with murderous 
cudgel up-lifted 

“And there’s for you, Tom Yaxley, and 
be burned! . . . And now for t’other 
on ye!” 

The moon shone out again to show a 
huge, out-sprawled bulk and crouching 
tbove it one with face haggard, pallid 
nd smeared with blood, one who laughed, 
cleared the gate at a bound and, plunged 
into the shadows of Loring Wood 

But David had recognized this face. 

It was Ben Bowker! 

Then, guessing whither Bowker went 
and to what purpose, David stepped 
over Yaxley’s prostrate body and vaulting 
the gate in turn, set off at speed into the 
wood towards Loring Chase 

Crossing a grassy, wind-swept level he 
reached a wall of no great height, and 
drew himself up. Before him was a gar 
den, into which he dropped, and following 
i dim path bordered by yew trees, reached 
. flight of steps that brought him to a 
gracious, wide terrace. Before him was a 
window, dark like the rest, but with its 
lattices wide open. Creeping stealthily to 
the window David leaned in to peer and 
listen; then, swinging himself over the sill, 
tepped into the room. A small chamber 
nd in one corner—an open door 

Very slowly David crossed to this door 
his feet silenced by thick rugs, but all at 
once something caught softly at his feet 
and stooping he picked up a hat, and 
holding it in the feeble moonlight saw it 
tor a soft, weather-beaten slouched hat 
such as .waggoners might wear. So then 
Bowker was here beyond all doubt 

He had reached the threshold of a 
room . . . between close-drawn cur- 
tains he sensed, rather than saw, a feeble 
vlimmer of light. Softly, step by step, 
with shaking hand outstretched before 
him, step by step until he stopped all at 
once, thrilling with horror—tor his quiver- 

fingers had touched something at 





last Hair! - « « @ head 
that swayed horribly beneath his touch 
a starched frill ....a_ horrible, 


ticky moisture ! 


David uttered a hoarse gasp that seemed 
to find an echo close by; next moment 
the curtains were swept aside for the 
moon’s pallid beam to show him Anticlea, 
her long hair wild-tossed, her night-robe 

wifully bedabbled and between 


them, lolling back in his great elbow- 
iir, With wide eyes glaring sightlessly at 
he ceiling, his pale lips curled as in sar 


1, 


denic mockery, and the silver hilt of a 
dagger ¢leaming among the blood-stained 
frills at his threat . . . Sir Nevil 
Loring er tee a 

“Something waked me . . .” she whis- 
pered, “I was afraid . at last I crept 
down... . in the dark . . . and then 
O God—” The words seemed to choke 
her and she covered her face again: “O 
zo and pray God’s forgiveness—as I[ 
willl ..... Geol” 

“Yes!” mumbled David, “Yes, I'll go! 
But first it would be better... . if 

; take this with me!” And he 
pointed to the gleaming dagger-hilt. 

Now beholding this, she cried out below 
her breath, all strength seemed to for- 
sake her suddenly. 

“That!” she whispered, brokenly. “That 


-yes .. . O God, it is mine. I lost it 
lost it in the wood ... I swear I lost it 
in the wood! Did you—tind it?” 

“Yes, lady—I found it . . five 


minutes ago—here! And now I'll take it 
with me!” So saying David set his teeth 
and grasping the dreadful thing, wrenched 
it free; holding it in shaking hand he 
looked about for the wherewithal to cover 
it. And thus he espied a crumpled sheet 
of paper upon the floor and snatching it 
up, wrapped about the reeking steel. “As 
to my guilt or innocence,” said he, crossing 
to the window, “that is between God 
and—you!” 

Outside David paused te stare vaguely 
around him. The far-flung shadow of 
the great house lay all about him for 
the moon was sinking, and yet as he 
leaned thus amid the rustling ivy, it 
seemed that within this lengthening 
shadow a dim shape stole towards him, 
a furtive, creeping figure moving on swiit 
and stealthy feet ~ David shifted 
his pistol to his left hand, watching this 
stealthy 2pproach — judging his distance 
— Another twelve feet and they 
would be face to face... . 

David leapt and smote, a flush hit be- 
neath the ear and, uttering a gasp, the 
man went down headlong and lay with 
arms wide-spread; then came David to 
stoop and peer and recognized him for 
Sir Nevil’s young secretary, Mr. Maulverer. 

Away—away from the shadows of this 
accursed house fled David, swift and silent, 
his mind busied in a new line of thought 

Maulverer! What should bring the sec 
retary stealing abroad at such an hour? 
And then again (God forgive him!) he 
had forgotten the hat that he had found 

Ben Bowker’s hat beyond all 
mistaking . he had been there also! 
Bowker, the man who had vowed to com 
mit this very deed . . . . who had 
waited but the opportunity! But the dag 
ger? Her dagger? Well, she had lost it 
in the wood, her inadequate subterfuge 
had been very fact! She had lost it 
in the wood and someone had found 
it. . . . The ex-convict? The secretary ? 
Be this as it may, the dagger had been 
hers and therefore must vanish . sred 

Very soon he saw before him the des- 
olate ruin of Loring Weir Mill. He hur 
ried across the stretch of rank grass, en- 
tered the yawning doorway of the mill 
ind, being within its chill shadow, drew 
forth that hateful dagger, its murderous 
tell-tale steel mercifully hidden in the 
paper twisted (and horribly glued now) 
fast about it. With this dreadful thing 
in his hand he crept to a certain gloomy 
corner and, stooping, raised the trap, cis- 
closing that dark chasm whence rose a 
fetid air with the ghastly drip-drip of 
falling water far below. 

Down . . . down into those awful 
depths David cast the tell-tale dagger and 
waited to hear the splash of its fall; 
waited thus with breath in check until it 
burst from him in a groan, for no sound 
reached him but the faint, steady drip 
drip of water 

David crouched to peer down into that 
pit of noisome blackness, listening 3 
listening for the splash that never 
came . .. . And then, all at once, up 
from that evil gloom, plain to hear above 
the dripj:ing water, rose a sound horridly 
familiar the soit whistling snuffle of 
a deep-drawn breath! 

[Continued in December McCatv’s] 
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Women lell of Amazing | 
Reductions With 





















adAamMe IPQIC 
Bc. a 
‘j - 
Thousands of delighted women everywhere say it makes SM) 
them look thinner the moment they put it on and quickly : 
takes three to ten inches from waist, hips and thighs. Many —_ 
report one to three inches taken off the very first week. 
4) 
HE moment I put on the Madame X Girdle I without the aid of dieting, exercise, weakening baths 
was five inches smaller around the hips,” writes or drugs. Keeps the pores open—perfectly healthful ~, 
Mrs. M. V. Winters of No. 2622 13th St.. N. W., So popular, one of the biggest New York stores has a 
Washington, D. C. “Now, I have truly reduced 12 had to open a special Madame X Department to a 
inches around the hips. I really think this girdle is handle the crowds! 
the greatest boon to all womankind, both stout and el 

hin, and the comfort is marvelous.” Mrs. E. Reid Gives remarkable service, because the dry-heat - : : 
1f Whitestone, N. Y., writes that she has reduced cured rubber of which it is made is the strongest and , . \ 
her waistline 8 inches, hips, 9 inches and thighs 10 most durable known to science. And the special hand / \ / \ \ 
nches in three months . turned hem prevents splitting or tearing. The girdle \ AA. - 

is strong enough to hold you in without splitting \ oh é 

Almost every mail brings letters like these from because of the unusual new way of reinforcing | p + + __ 
women who are wearing this girdle to tell us of ei, | a " 
istonishing results. They do not realize that their »Vb kl 
experience is not exceptional—that thousands of And Now a New Madame X A \e | 
women are now reducing quickly this new way. And Brassiere | be | 
o, when 6, 8, 10 inches are quickly taken from the | Bide \ | 
waist and hips, when the figure becomes daily more After months of experimenting, there is also a \ /} ) 
lender and graceful, they write to us in wonder and — wonderful new Madame X Brassiere, to complete the A | 
vratitude famous girdle. It does for the upper figure just what Le a 

; : ; the girdle does for waist, hips and thighs. Made oi ( te, | wy. { 

The secret of these great reductions is simply this: _ live, flesh-tinted rubber of the same high quality “ap ret N 
the Madame X Reducing Girdle is made of soft, Carefully moulds the figure without binding or | ‘ }\ \\ Ps 
live, supple rubber that fits as snugly as a kid glove bulging and gently massages away the fat. Popular | , \ A = 
You wear the Madame X over an undergarment, so _ hooked, clasp-around style. Special fasteners to hold ’ iH a 
that no rubber touches the skin. But through the it down front and back; rubber gussets to keep it {11} \ 
undergarment, the flesh is held firm by a sort of _ from rolling up; generous length to prevent fleshy || \ 
suction that you do not feel, and that does not inter- bulge. ; ii) 
fere with the free and easy movement of the body I | 
Only live, pliant, uncovered rubber can do this. Write for free illustrated booklet, “The New Health- emivie 

ful Way to Reduce,” explaining in detail what the ue 

Minute by minute, as you wear the Madame X, Madame X Girdle really is and how it reduces waist, } / | 
you are getting thinner, for with every breath you hips and thighs so quickly, easily, comfortably. OL Z 
take, with every step and motion, the flesh is work- Address Dept. G 12211 Madame ef | / 
ing against the live rubber, producing an unconscious X Company, Inc., 410 Fourth say ae a 
massage that quickly kneads away the fat you do Ave., New York City. si ~ wali 
not want. Athletes use similar rubber garments to ' {\ 


reduce—health authorities have long advocated them. 


New Open Front Model 





The Madame X is worn in place of a corset and 
has garters attached. There are two models, the orig- 
inal “step-in” and a new “open front.” In both 
models, the back lacing permits easy adjustment as 
you become more slender, while the special cut- 
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. « . he Madame X Girdle is he hips and aistline an able f anything else ‘ 
out front insures perfect comfort and freedom. Pe ha my ig go A G, ae eee Se ee 
Another exclusive feature is the length, for the 4 e time T was 51 around I wear the all the time _appearanes oy pied eigen 
; WY te “ = < waist, now am 39 vis and it is f comfortat weigh 150 Ibs mut i Sth of Ma da ry well 
Madame x 1S the only garment of the kind long " were 66 before using the rdle than a real looks like only 130 Ibs. when ~ F a igey _- ‘a first 
enough effectively to reduce the thighs as well ee soy BAR Hg nes i am weering may gle.” two weeks I lost four inches 
a : “Bia Mrs, Vida Sheidler, 3517 Indiana Avenue, Mrs. Ray Taylor, around tke waist and thighs 
as waist and hips. A ite 146 West Simonton Street, Chicago, 1 1289 1-2 Sunset Blvd I also lost seven pounds in 
Fi Elkhart, ind Los Angele Ca that time.’’ 
The Madame X is so comfortable you hardly 7 “When I started to wear been wearing _ the aes oa ~ 
know vou have it on. Indeed, many women who pe mer ag x we —— % 5 ere eco rs Sd 
? Ps ? - #2, r eighed 92 poun a Ss at an more 1 ° lave worn my girdle two 
do not need to reduce, wear it for its superior I am now down to 171, givin: 3 in every Way.” pleased with it. Have take weuhe, f eaan te ail tae bead 
a ‘ ’ . i 
comfort. Physicians specially recommend it for ; oy pon vA = = ¢ Galuska, five in hes from my waist nd the same as any corset 1 ke 
Sao . a - . > othing 1 way, uur and a half from abdomen it better than anythi 
its wonderful support, for it fits into every curve, q POOR. TO ' 68h . and hips. No more corsets for ever had. During tl 
. : “ve " as ~ Mannin me can do my work as o weeks I have lost ght 
holding right to the figure, and will not slip up - s Street “Have worn my girdle three Graduate Nurse much easier ‘ s in weight and have re 
or down. Women who have worn it write that , Con» months an have gained my weight 161 Ibs.” cit two inches around the 
. , > cure teduced almos Mi elle Folsom ai t fou ches aroun 
they would never go back to the old-fashioned s “y asia Madaies -  SeeUaee teste ex eee grog wing emmys aa 
corset again for it gives them imstantly the pad X Redu rand Be nes hips and at jomen, | I hall Watson , Calit Mrs. C. J. Baker 
. . Se ? reduce nderfully continue to wear adame Rox N 193 
straight, boyish lines the vogue demands—makes have lost inches around Girdle as it is more comfort “I received my girdle on th King City, Ca 
them look thin while getting thin. Conceals big si \ 
. ue 
hips, waist and abdomen and actually reduces ~~ 











On Sale at All Leading Stores Where Corsets Are Sold 


4 ladame X Reducing Cirdle 


Makes You Look Thin While Getting Thin 
WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: I-NEWMAN & SONS Inc: CHICAGO**+*CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: DOMINION CORSET COMPANY LTD: QUEBEC. 
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Mother says: 
“T wore ‘E-Z’ Waist when I was a little girl. 
I wouldn’t have any other underwear for 
my children.” 


“w HAVE found ‘E-Z’ Suits so comfortable and health- 
ful for the children, and so satisfying from my own 
point of view. They are very generous in size so that 

the little ones can play as they please without strain on 

the garments, and they are the right medium weight for 


warmth and health 


“The thorough goodness of the fine, soft knitted elastic 
fabric is noticeable and the careful, painstaking way in 
which the garments are made makes them remarkable 


for long wear.” 


Waist 


Union Suits have genuine tubular knitted straps that 


Millions of mothers have learned that “E-Z” 


put the weight of clothing on the shoulders where it 
The generous sizes, with roomy gusset seats, 
unbreakable bone buttons 


belongs. 
assure true comfort. Real, 
are taped on to withstand wear and tear. 


THE Fo Jwaist 
Union Sur 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 








To Measure All ¢ n's Underu 
, mil ller 
Each suit sealed in an individual sanitary, FINISH Unifor excellent 
} 1 . } workmanship throughout All 
slassine envelope. They are made in me- seams flatlocked, leaving nofbulky 
} } ives to irritate tender skins. 
dium weight (blue label) and extra heavy ridges to irritate tender skins. 
weight (purple label) in high neck, long 


sleev ec, or “Dut h” neck, short sleeve, knee 
a 1 
inkle lengths 





The E-Z Waist Co., 61 Worth St., New Yor 
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A Likeness of Elizabeth 


[Continued 


Margot saw that his eyes had turned to 
things like green buds. She steadied her 
self against a chair. “Half were too 
much,” he whispered. “The risk consid 
ered and the necessary camouflage. It 
would require experts and_ discovery 
abroad and the contemporary documents 
would have to be prepared.” 

“Not less than a third,” said Margot. 

He figured absently on his blotter. “A 
third, I think, is fair.” 

There came another long silence. Mar- 
got broke it. “I must have twenty-five 
hundred in advance,” she said, and so 
joined the criminal classes. 

A criminal! She spoke the words over 
to herself. 4 criminal! The check 
smoked in her fingers and she rubbed 
her thumb over the embossed, ineradi- 


cable letters. By accepting the check, 
she had indubitably agreed to commit 
the crime of forgery. She didn’t like 


the word for the sordid sound it had 

She found Paul in the little garden 
with the twins and she decided to affect 
surprise. “Sitting over so early?” 

Paul’s face glowed. He hadn’t dared 
to keep them too long the first time. 
It was a marvellous beginning; the best 
ever; easily the best. 

“I’m crazy to see it,” said Margot. 

“I could have it ready for the Academy 
show if there were any chance of getting 
it in,” Paul continued. 

“There won’t be a doubt of its getting 
in,” cried Margot. 

“Only I go to work next week—ad- 
vertising.” 

Margot tried to think. She realized 
that Paul had to be told something. She 
realized it desperately and could think 
of nothing to tell him. Nothing but the 
truth which was plainly beside the point 
for the present. “Something has hap- 
pened, Paul.” 

“Something serious ? 

She nodded. “I suppose so. My Aunt 
Elizabeth has died.” She heard herself 
following Paul’s lead quite as though it 
were her own voice in a high wind with 
her having nothing whatever to do with 
it “My Aunt Elizabeth has died in 
Philadelphia. You’ve never heard of her 
before, have you? I’ve never seen her 
myself. But it seems that I’m her only 
heir.” 

“Has she left you—money?” Paul 
breathed. She had only to nod humbly 
and concentrate on looking him in the eye. 
“When did she die? 

“Yesterday or the day before. 
notice—the lawyer didn’t say.” 

“How much?” 

“Well,” said Margot, steadying her voice 
to something between a tremolo and a 
vibrato, “sixty or seventy thousand, with 
twenty-five hundred in advance.” 

Paul had got too solemn altogether. She 
stared falteringly at him. She wouldn’t 
have thought that lying to Paul could be 
so easy. But she was frightened. She 
tried to think of any slip she might have 
made. She wondered if advances were 
ever paid on wills. She was _ terribly 
frightened until he spoke. “God certainly 
does take a hand,” he said. “There’s no 
doubt about that. I’m sorry about your 
Aunt Elizabeth.” 

Somehow she managed to look grateful. 

Paul completed the job. “Charles Dana 
Gibson is going abroad,” he said. “I be- 
lieve we could get his studio.” 


I didn’t 


AUL got the Gibson studio. Margot got 

a cook, a nurse, two Chelsea sconces, 
a string of blood coral beads, five pieces 
of old blue Bristol that she saw in a 
Fifth Avenue shop, and a vacuum cleaner. 
When the portrait of the twins was com- 
pleted they gave a tea to exhibit it. 
After that Margot laid her plans for a 
state dinner with which to pay back all 
the thirty-four invitations she had re- 
ceived since Mr. Gibson’s sailing. 

Unfortunately expenditure exhausts the 
most liberal of advances. The suave 
dealer proved amiable enough in his readi- 
ness to double his ante. He did, it must 
be recorded, remind Margot that as yet 
she was a criminal only in aim. She 
pleaded for time—which Arnheim gra- 
ciously accorded her. Only a few more 


from page 8] 


days; she must reap her reward 

She had not long to wait. Three weeks 
to an hour after the first guest arrived 
at the initial tea, she sat by to witness 
the conclusion of arrangements between 
her husband and “Cotton” Ridener, the 
famous “Emperor of Florida,’ by which 
the former was to reproduce the latter 
in oils upon canvas in return for the lat- 
ter’s check, amount: five thousand dollars. 
Then, finally and in cold blood, she set 
about her crime 

She chose Philadelphia to be the scene 
of her nefarious business because it of- 
fered one single and incontrovertible ad- 
vantage over all others. “I’ve made Aunt 
Elizabeth a Philadelphian,” she told Arn- 
heim. “I can tell Paul that I’m going 
down to settle up the will.” 

Arnheim had taken a flat for her on 
the south side of Rittenhouse Square. He 
had borrowed a Holbein from the col- 
lection of a local notable, just “as a 
matter of reference.” Margot could greet 
genius with unabashed candour. “It will 
scare me to death,” she said 

“So much the better for the final prod- 
uct,” Arnheim answered. 

Then the model appeared, a little girl 
of twelve, her hair the color of—not of 
copper nor yet of flame, but simply of 
red hair—a furtive, sly young person with 
a placid monster of a mother. “We 
ain’t never been an artist’s model before,” 
the mother announced. “Our last jeb 
was in the pictures.” 

“I’m a stage child,” said the youngster 
and executed a ghastly rococo curtesy. 

“Poor baby!” said Margot. 

Arnheim expanded. “I’ve had a genius 
working on her hair for a week,” he 
boasted. “The color’s perfect. Your 
paints are a chemical masterpiece and so 
is your varnish. The panel is really old 
and meastees exactly to Holbein’s favorite 
size. We have worked out a method of 
cracking the surface when you’ve finished 
and the cleverest handwriting man in 
London is already busy over the docu- 
mentary evidence.” 

With which Arnheim abandoned her to 
Fate and her woman’s ingenuity. 

To draw like Holbein was one thing; 
to paint a sleeve like Holbein was an- 
other; but to begin upon an untainted 
bit of wood the enterprise of creating a 
flawless and undetectable forgery of the 
art of Hans Holbein the Younger was 
quite evidently and by many leagues a 
third. After three futile days Margot 
despaired. The real article hung there 
upon her wall, so poised, so clear, so 
honest and so frank. She stared tearfully 
at it, hearing her self-assurance shiver 
itself into a million tinkling atoms. 

“That's it!” she cried. “Frankness and 
honesty! How in heaven’s name can any 
one be frank and honest about a forgery ?” 

She almost gave up then and there. She 
would have given up, had she not made 
an astonishing discovery. She discovered 
that it may be quite possible for a 
criminal to attain perfect frankness and 
honesty about his crime. From the mo- 
ment of that discovery all went well. 

Holbein possessed her; she possessed 
Holbein; they absorbed one another. Her 
hand grew old and tired and ruthlessly 
wise. Her eye saw all things expertly 
and decisively. She learned to drop 
each morsel of her observations upon the 
scales of her mind. She rejected nothing. 
She relegated all, assimilating, judging, 
distributing. 

Gameness or greed; lust of workman- 
ship or criminal sincerity; she came 
through somehow in four weeks’ time 
One afternoon, she put her brushes aside 
and contemplated the outcome. There it 


jwas—finished, living as Manhattan speech, 


ancient as Tyrian ivory. She looked from 
the model to the panel and from the panel 
to the questioning but unquestionable 
Holbein which Arnheim had borrowed to 
guide and torture her. She knew that 
she had no more to do, that she felt 
horribly tired, that she desired nothing 
so much in life as a cup of tea. 

The next morning she bought model 
and mother a ticket and packed them off 
back to New York and wired Arnheim 
that she would expect [Turn to page o1] 
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“Xo wonder people eat 


twice as much of it 


You can have richer, better flavor 
- in your own bread. Be sure ofa 
sweet, light dough by using a cake 
of Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast each 
time you bake. 


Ask our expert what you 
want to know about bread making 


Hannah L. Wessling, formerly bread expert, Department of Ag- 
: riculture, will be glad to answer any question about flour, yeast, 
temperature, mixing, kneading, rising, molding, baking, etc. 


Send for 
= free booklet 


—just the same 
except in name 
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A Likeness 


[Continued 
him the same afternoon at four. Stage 
fright did not set in until half an hour 
before Arnheim’s appearance 

She sat down to wait She had al- 
lowed for Arnheim’s taxi from the sta 
tion, by which the ordeal should have 
been ended at 4:12 precisely He had 
not yet come when the half hour struck 


ind Margot telephoned. The train, they 
told her, had only just pulled in, twenty 


minutes late For six minutes Margot 
wept (her first indulgence of the sort in 
years) and when Arnheim finally stood at 
her door, she was looking for the bori 
acid in which to bathe her eves. 

He rushed in, letting his hat fall from 


his brow, and the old surge of antipathy 
came over her. But he noticed nothing 
His lips moved without speaking 1 word; 
his eyes ranged over the room, racing 
from object to object. His hand reached 
to the curtain and snatched it His 
panting came to a full stop; his face 
flushed purple; he stood stock still 

Her antipathy brought cynicism back 
to Margot’s spirit and restored flippancy 


aside. 


to her tongue “Well,” she said, “snap 
out of it and tell me what you think.” 
“Tt is good,” said Arnheim quite 
steadily 
“Is that all?”’ She had suddenly grown 


very certain of her ground 
Arnheim’s thick shoulders shuddered 
She saw them heave; she heard him sob; 


and, when he turned to her, tears had 
channelled hi indeterminate cheeks 
“What's the matter?” she stammered 

“Relief,” he answered as clearly as he 
was able. “Just relief. It has been a 
strain for me, too.” And he caught her 
in his saort arms and wetly, explosively 
kissed her 

She drew back, but not with resent 
ment. She forgot all about work and 
conscience and the ways of man Great 
pride in her achievement overwhelmed 


her and a humming of filled her ears 
as though a great deal of plumbing had 


JOY 


gone very wrong indeed. She sat down 
suddenly and, for a moment after that, 
she did not see Arnheim 

“You fainted,” he told her. 


“I’m tired,” she explained 


“It frightened me,” he said. “Such a 
great artist!” 
Such a great artist! That was it! And 


only he would ever know! She gave him 
his kiss back full on the lips without 
minding at all 


ARGOT sat at her breakfast table in 
the Beekman Place house over the 
River where, now, a butler passed 
the eggs. Paul sat in his place opposite her, 
and Philip by his side. Paul laughed, 
Margot refuses to be concerned,” he an 
nounced, “and so do I, though I 
plainly *hil finds the discovery 


Fast 


see 
why Phil 
annoying.” 

“Vou aren’t fair.” Philip glowered re 
proachfully “If you had spent three 
microscopic years on a painter simply to 
get him done up brown once and for all 
and be certain that you had left 
nothing out and then just in your first 
moment of victory—” 

Paul read the caption through. “Por 
trait by Hans Holbein the Younger, ré 
cently discovered in a stable near Hamp 
ton Court, England This remarkable 
lost portrait has been verified by leading 
British authorities as an authentic work 
of the famous master and an authentic 
likeness of Good Queen Bess, in her child 
hood. It is the property of Gustave Arn- 
heim, New York art dealer, whose agents 
unearthed ind at whose London gallery 
it is now exhibited. Mr. Arnheim has re 
fused an from the Birtisn Govern 
ment on the grounds that he wishes to 
give the American purchaser a chance 
The picture will preseé ntly be seen in New 
York.” 

Margot had by this time 
self-control to pe rfect and exquisite ad 
justment. She hesitated, however, - before 
she let her eyes fall again upon the sepia 
page of the Times 

“T see Phil’s point,” she admitted, “but 
I disapprove of it. Such things do happen 
now and then. Not an undiscovered Hol- 
bein very often, but undiscovered other 


time, 


as 


oiler 


attuned her 
} 





of Elizabeth 


from page 88| 
things. And why not a Holbein? 

“Is it genuine?” Phil humorously re 
fused comfort and repulsed philosophy 

“Why shouldn't it be genuine?” Mat 
got pressed him 

“Because Paul put in, ‘Arnheim 
found it.” 

Margot kindled, caution to the winds 
“You're beasts, both of you,” she cried 
“I believe it’s perfectly genuine 

“I trust that I may live to say a 
much,” said Philip 


cornel 


near the southwest 
, on a certain Monday morn 


Somewhere 
of Page Nir 


ing not lone after that ominous break 
fast, Paul’s news-greedy eye found Arn 
heim’s Holbein. “It’s Arnheim’s Holbein,” 
Paul announced, “Phil will have his shot 
at it after all Ridener’s bought it.” 

Margot made no comments for a mo 
ment. Then: “I suppose you will be 
hanging it?” Paul had just been com 
missioned to hang Ridener’s gallery 

“The point is to get Phil the job of 
making Ridener’s catalogue for him It 
will give him the very chance he wants.” 

“T wonder how much Ridener paid for 
it,” Margot mused 

“It says two hundred thousand. Heaven 
help him if Phil isn’t satisfied.” 

Margot had no sympathy to waste on 
Mr. Ridener 


M R. RIDENER joined them-—Margot, 
Paul and Philip as soon after they 


had crossed the threshold as was compati- 


ble with the dignity of his income tax 
Friendly though Mr. Ridener might be, he 
was not the sort to answer his own door 
bell 

“It is delightful, perfectly delightful,” 
Mr. Ridener crescended, “to have you 
here, all three of you.” 

“You have a magnificent house, Mr. 
Ridener,” said Philip 

“It’s a comfortable little place,” Mr 


Ridener rejoined, as he led them on their 
tour which brought them to the gallery 
“And here,” he said, “is the gallery. 1 
have the doors electrically hinged, they 
are so heavy. And they protect my rar 


est—my Cellini cup, my Donatello, my 
Monet, my Gainsborough, my first edi 
tions, my Blair and my Holbein.” 


His Holbein. The door admitted them 
so that they stood in the center of the 
long room. At one end, as she turned, 
Margot saw her husband’s likeness of her 
host and at the other, with a dreadful 
wrench at her heart and a quick tight 
ening of her throat, she saw her own 
likeness of Elizabeth 

“If you ask me,” said Paul, “I think 
I did a jolly good job hanging these this 
way,” and he looked imperially ibout 
him. 

“Excellent,” cried Mr. Ridener, 

Philip, too, had revived “T congratu- 
late you,” said he. 

Margot heard Paul behind her for she 
had walked unconsciously to within a lew 
feet of her Holbein—heard his reiterated, 
excited exclamations. She heard Ridener, 
his enthusiasm of ownership rumbling and 


resonant and continuous!y undefined as the 
passage of a Standard Oil truck along a 
smooth street. 

“Those blamed ears!” Paul was saying 
“T have always wondered how the old 
boy managed to paint such ears.” 

And Margot thought: Yes, those ears 
They ave pretty marvellous. Ridenet 
rumbled and Paul exclaimed. Slowly it 
came to her that of the three only Philip 
rem iined silent Slowly her sensation 
shifted from the abstract to a state cur 
ously and definitely individualized within 


herself, and when Philip came up beside 
her and bent scrupulously to examine th« 


texture of the pigment, she knew a twinge 
of terror. Something in his attitude had 
crue Ity in it 


She watched him straighten, sighing 
and very calmly wheel about. His face 
told her nothing. “Well,” she said witi 


that show of summer calm which, in the 
first suspension of alarm, great souls can 
muster. “Well, you to re- 
tract ?” 

He looked past 
two men. They 
the word of his 


are ready 
her toward the other 
had fallen silent against 
[Turn to page 112) 
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The Way I Earned 


Money at Home 
By REV. S. C. Woop 


HINKING perhaps you would like a 

few words from me as to how I have 

earned more money, I will try and tell 
vou, 

“First, however, let me say, in 1922 I was 
just a plain preacher, serving a charge for a 
salary that was not sufficient to meet our 
necessary expense, and wife and I had often 
wondered what we could do to help out, as 
we had long ago resolved not to buy any 
thing to eat or wear unless we had the 
money to pay for it. 

“So with this thought in my mind one day 
I was looking through one of the magazines, 
there was the Gearhart advertisement. We 
talked about it and then wrote for full par 
ticulars. After receiving them we decided to 
buy as soon as we could. Well, the day came 
at last when we had enough to send for a 
machine. We sent for it and in due time we 
received it. 

“Now we had the machine the next thing 
was to learn to operate it. After some ex 
aminations, wife said she believed she could 
work it, and sure enough in a short time, 
probably an hour, she had knit a sock, and 
after a little practice she could operate it 
fine. I then went to work with it and with 
wife’s help soon was able to operate it too. 
‘After sending in the second pair the work 
was OK’d by the Gearhart Company, and 
soon I began receiving my Gearhart checks, 
running from $3.00 to $21.00 each. So that 
from February 21, 1923, to October 25, 1923, 
I have received nirieteen checks with a total 
of $315.00, and I must say I find the ma 
chine all that it is claimed to be, it certainly 
does good work. 

“IT sold quite a number of pairs men’s 
last winter to private parties, 
number of pair of ladies’ hose and every one 
spoke in the highest terms, both of the work 
ind quality of the hose. I received $1.00 
per pair for men’s hose and $1.50 per pail 
for ladies’ hose, and I was told by one lady 
that she had been to two of the local stores 
the day before to purchase hose, but they 
asked her $1.90 and $2.40 per pair, and she 
said that Allwear Hose was better than thos« 
for which they asked her $2.40 at the store, 
the day before. It is needless to say I sold 
her two pair ladies’ hose and two pair men’s 
hose, and also two pair ladies’ to a 
neighbor who happened to be calling on het 
at the time. 

“T would say to anyone who has spare time 
that they would like to turn into money | 
do not know of anything that would pay 
them better than a Gearhart Knitting Ma 
chine, whether they want to sell at home or 
ship to the Gearhart Company, or both. And 
as for the Company, I do not believe they 
will find a better Company to deal with 
anywhere, perfectly reliable in every way.” 

The Gearhart Knitting Machine Co. will 
be glad to mail you, without charge, their 
Guide Book containing full particulars of 
their wonderful plan, and samples of knit 
ting, if you address them at 1113 West 4th 
St., Clearfield, Pa. The Gearhart way of 
knitting does not require any previous ex 
perience on your part to turn your spare 
time, your wasted hours, into extra dollars 


hose also a 


hose 
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Don’t You Want 
to Earn 
Money at Home 

the Gearhart | 
Guaranteed Way? 


Gearhart’s The new Gearhart Plan enables 
——.. the home earner to make more 
Earnings money than ever. First, Gearhart 
pays more money for knitting 
hose—more than ever before 
Next, the new and improved Gearhart 


Standard ALLWEAR Outfit enables you to 
make all classes of knit-wear. Then, the 
Gearhart Company’s still more liberal suppiy 
of knitting yarn gives you all the material 
you neé¢d to knit with, a high-grade long 
staple worsted yarn of virgin wool. It re 
quires a large amount of yarn to meet your 
knitting needs; so we send you all the yarn 
you need to keep knitting for us without 
interruption—all at our expense 

Finally, there is the Gearhart 


Guaranteed : 
Way to Earn money-back guarantee. Under 
mano at this guarantee you will under 
— stand the operation of this 


simple machine and make hosiery upon it- 
or we will take it back, and it will not have 


cost you a cent, 

Dict silien The Gearhart Knitter is very 
with Our simple to operate The In 
Easy m struction Book sent with the 
aaeeeel machine, carries you quickly 
through the necessary steps. 

Soon you are making beautiful Standard 


Hosiery, from yarn furnished by Gearhart, 
and Gearhart pays you generously, under a 
definite contract, for any quantity you have 
time to make. You mail the hose in to Gear 
hart. Soon your check comes to you; also 
new yarn in the exact quantity to replace 
the hose you sent. 

You want to add to your in 
come. Isn’t there something 
you want, that your regular in- 
come can’t afford? A new fur 
coat, some extra furniture, or other luxuries? 
You can have them by knitting Standard 
Hosiery on the Gearhart Knitter—permanent 
profitable investment. For years, the home 
earners have been finding contentment and 
happiness in the generous incomes they mad 
out of the Gearhart Knitter. Here is a plan of 
earning the cash you want in an easy, genteel, 
private way, in regular Gearhart Pay Checks 


Extra Money 
for Your 


Idle Time 


es The Gearhart is the “Original!” 
Simplest, home knitter, best and fastest of 
— all, guaranteed for 10 years. For 
nitter 


36 years the Gearhart Company 
has stood far out in front of all 
others, and the Gearhart is the acknowledged 
supreme achievement of simplicity, durability, 


and accuracy. Now it is still further per 
fected—an even better machine than ever 
You should We will 
Get gladly send 
Complete you com 
Details é . 
plete in 
formation 
about the _ knitter, 
with free samples of 
the knitting it does, 
and our booklet “The 
Guide _ Book” to 
home earnings; also 


letters—convincing 
evidence—from Gear 
hart home earners. 
This is alisent FREE 


GEARHART 


Knitting Machine Co. 
Founded 1888 
1113 West 4th Street, Clearfield, Pa. 


Zegin at once to turn your spare time into money. 
Write your name on this coupon and mail it now. 





Gearhart Knitting Machine Co. 
1113 West 4th St., Clearfield, Pa. 


Please send me without charge or obligation particu- 
lars about the Gearhart Plan for Home Earners. 


Name 


Address — a — 
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Help wanted? 
You can surely get it 


Somewhere near you is an 
employment office for domes- 
tic servants, though you may 
never have thought of it as 
such. The sign over the door 
reads “Electrical Supplies.” 





This monogram on 
any electrical device 
meansthatitisa prod 
uct of the General 
Electric Company- 

in organization of 
engineers, artisans, 
and business men and 
women engaged in ex 
tending electricity’s 
service to American 
industries and homes. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


It can supply the bes¢ ser- 
vants you ever engaged—elec- 
trical appliances that never 
need an afternoon off but 
work untiringly for an aver- 
age wage of 3 cents an hour. 
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Mrs. Wilcox’s Answers 


[Continued from page 114] 


he was only fooling her because she acts so 
silly about him. She's one of the kind who 
will let any man kiss her. 

He says he wants a pal and companion 
different from her. But he has given her a 
ring although he calls it only a birthday 
present. I have wept over this and | simply 
can't be happy while I share an engagement 
with another girl! Can I trust him or must 
I let him go?—lIrene 

Perhaps this letter is a fake but even 
so it states a question which can come 
only from a very trusting and uninformed 
maiden. 

Girls who don’t know that a man en- 
gaged to two girls isn’t engaged at all 
would better consult father and obey his 
orders. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: 

I have a dose of honest-to-goodness blues. 
We are a large family, a motherless brood 
of five daughters. Dad is absolutely old- 
fashioned and aristocratic. He allowed us 
girls to associate only with the “best” fam- 
ilies in our town, It nearly wrecked him 
when “just ordinary” boys came to sce us. 

Well, in time, my two older sisters went 
off to college and got in with a sorority 
bunch. They came home with a higher educa- 
tion in smoking and petting. They dance 
the modern way, oh! so tight. They laugh at 
nice girls, the kind mother was. They call me 
“old maid” because although I am a high 
school senior, 1 am Dad's girl and try to be 
what he supposes | am. Now of all that 
they do, petting, etc., Dad is ignorant. I spend 
most of my time covering up sisters’ adven- 
tures, and trying to say something nice about 
the awful sheiks they go with, When I think 
of the cake-eater who is running around 
with my second sister. Dad doesn't know 


about him for he never dares come to the 
house. She drives into town and picks him 
up. 

Now what do you think of it all? I've 
saved Dad's ideals for him so long it hurts. 
Sis will give herself away soon and when 
Dad finds out he'll perish of shame. Isn't it 
right to save him from knowing as long as | 
can? On the other hand, one of those girls is 
going to bring a scandal on this house. | 
can't sleep nights feeling poor dear Dad is 
doomed either way.—M. B. 

The parental opinion on the above is 
well known. I wish some of the younger 
generation would tell what they think. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: 

Because your page deals with the modern 
girl, | want to tell you my history. I am in 
my high twenties and single. All my life I 
have yearned for the things youth today 
values most but I never had them. I always 
have possessed an assoriment of ideals but 
now | wonder if they were worth while. 
Surely they have made it impossible for me 
to realize the joys I craved. They have cost 
me all that woman holds dear. 

The girls who thus indulged their senses 
married the choice men of our set while | 
remain a spinster. 

I have known many charming men but 
not one who wouldn't pet and because J re- 
fused I lost them all. 

can sing, dance, play tennis and golf, 
also I am a good housekeeper. Finding mar- 
riage passing me by, I decided to undertake 
a business career and I now draw a salary. 

I confess to you that I am bitter. Men 
marry the girls they go with. | who have 
lived according to my ideals cannot blame the 
modern ap who seeks her say 7 the 
enly path the men will follow. —H., ws 


~ * 


“You Americans Love a Lord!” 


[Continued from page 26] 


Rockefeller, and carried her away to 
Europe. .And now it is told how another 
international marriage has perhaps been 
wrecked on the rocks of disaster. It is 
strange, is it not, how these unions, so 
false and swift and sensational, end time 
und again in emotional upheaval—and yet 
continue year in and year out. One sees 
the spectacle of a lovely American heiress 
surrounded by intelligent young men of 
her own country, yet spurning them all 
tor some titled male, the last remnant of 


a worn-out race, the final word in melan- 
choly failure. What is the lure of a title? 
Why is it that we crave that flimsy, in- 
herited mark of distinction? 

No lessons are learned, even after dec- 
ade of unsuccessful marriages thus 
formed. 

The pity of it is that even the most 
intelligent among us fall gropingly in line, 
slaves to a passion for names that mean 
nothing, literally, in a country that dis 
dains a handed-down aristocracy 


“Our Thanks” 


[Continued from page 82) 


books, music, art, or governmental con- 
stitutions, let us keep. Where an oppor- 
tunity occurs to better any existing con- 
dition or production, let us work for 
betterment. This Thanksgiving could be 
made, the highest, the holiest, and great- 
st Thanksgiving ever celebrated in all this 
world if every man and woman in the 


United States would firmly resolve that 
from today on each and every one would 
put up an individual fight to keep intact 
these things that have made our land 
what it is unless there is some very mani- 
fest way made clear by which things we 
now have can be made better. 

“What you cannot improve, leave alone.” 


Price List of New McCall Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell 
secure then, write to The McCall Company, 


to the nearest Branch Office, stating number : 
below in —~4 yr money order, cen rch Offices, 208-12 So. Jefferson St 


Second St., n F rancisco, Cal., 82 N. Pryor 


No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. 















3116..15 3608..30 3753-25 3808..40 
3398..2 3618..30 | 3778.. 3809..45 
3425-03 3629..35 3787 3810..45 
3446..25 3641..30 | 3797 3811..35 
3500..3 3644..30 | 3798..45 3813..25 
3511..25 3054.4.35 | 3799..45 3817..35 
3514..2 3656..35 3800..45 3818..35 
3528.. 3658..35 3803..45 3819..45 
3532-3 3688..3 3805.045 3820..45 
3536..3 3724..35 3806..25 3823..30 
3548..3 37273 3807..45 3824..25 


McCall Patterns. Ii you f 
232-250 West 37th Street, New York City, 01 
and size desired and enclosing the price sts ated 


1 * at you can't 


«, Chicago, IlL., 140 
Atlanta, Ga., 70 Bond St., Toronto, (¢ anada 


No. Cts. No. Cts. | No. Cts. No. Cts. 


3825..35 3867..35 3878..45 | 3889..30 
3850..40 5 3890..30 





+ 3879.45 

3856..45 3880..45 | 3891..45 
3859..25 3881..35 | 3892..25 
3860..25 3882..35 | 3893..30 
3861..40 3883..45 3894..30 
3862..30 3884..45 3895..35 
3863..35 3885..30 3896..45 
3864..40 3886..25 3897..45 
3865..48 3887..45 | 3898..45 
3866..45 3888..45 | 


EMBROIDERY PATTERNS 


No. Cts. No. Cts. No. Cts. 
8r1....2 961....25 1044..25 
819....20 1039..2 1246..25 


No. Cts. No. Cts. No. Cts. 


1260..30 a 1388..40 
1338..25 1377-30 1403..40 


1924 
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Dont Send 1 Penny 



























JUS 


and I will send this scarf to y 


others and see for yourself. 


Every fashionable woman is wearing a 
her coat, suit,dressor waist. Itis appr 
occasions. This scarf is made of an imp 
fur which has long, soft, silky hairs. 7 
an animal which lives in ‘China and Jap 
ally sold as fox or wolf. 


genuine American fox. Animal shape; 


Black, Lucille brown or taupe gray. 


money. Could anything be fairer? Order 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept.K-143 













desnes tix Scarf 


send your name and address—no money— 


ou. This isa 


wonderful opportunity of getting a $7.50 fur scarf for 
$3.48. Our price is amazingly sow, Compare it with 


A Fashion Necessity 


fur searf with 
opriate for all 
orted, genuine 
he fur is from 

an and is usu- 


It will wear better than the 


has head with 


spring jaw at one end, and tail and paws at the other 
end ined with silk messaline and has silk ruffle 
around neck. Very large and graceful. 


COLORS: 


SEND NOW your name and address, no money.When 
————=——<<fUr scarf arrives, pay postman $3.46 
for it. We hz ave paid tl 1e transportation charges. Wear 
the scarf. If it is not better than you expected, return 
it at our expense and we will cheerfully refund your 


by No. 18, 


8, CHICAGO 











New teoeniien 
Revolutionizes peepee 


Saves 50°: to 75°» fuel cost 
Bakes, roasts, Srets, by Hate, tows, 
fries, toasts. 






~ 


special wiring. FREE 
FREE 


WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 21} 
Alliance, Ohio. Georgetown, Ont. 


fi Automatic Rapid Electric 


RELESS COOKE 


R 





This will 


druggists—35 cents, 


~kills pain! 





Rheumatic? ? 





give you quick relief 


The lightest application -and 
pain and stiffness begin to give 
way as fresh, new blood is sent 
tingling through the infected 
spot. No bothersome rubbing. 
Just pat it on gently. Get this 
quick sure relief today. All 


Sloan's Liniment 
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Flapper Houses 


[Continued from page 4o]| 





that can be 
to explain but 
certain amount of 
The lateral walls must be 
withstand the outward 
rafters. If the walls were of wood they 
would spread apart and the whole thing 
collapse unless there were tie beams to hold 
it together and these tie-beams would 
cut across the room as per Figure 6 where- 

as uf the walls are of masonry, 

it 


SS no ties are needed as per 
P . . 
\ — 


| Figure 7. 


accomplished we shall try 
first that a 
masonry is necessary. 
stiff enough to 
thrust of the 


let us say 


4 } One of the most character- 
| | istic features of the system 
LJ of design and _ construction 

4 which the McCall house is 


illustrate, is the 
available 


intended to 
device jor capturing and making 
for use the space in the slopes 
of the roofs.  —_, = 
This is the ric ge dormer | 
These dormers are placed in { \ 
pairs at the very apex of the 
roof, and the ceilings of the 
rooms inside follow the slopes 
up to the ridge as per Figure 
8. The result obtained may be seen in 
Figures 9 and 10. The first is an exterior 
and the second an interior view of the 


& 


same wing. This device converts space 
which, under ordinary methods is the 
least desirable, into the most desirable 


part of the building, imparting to it cer 
tain advantages over rooms of the ordi- 
nary kind. It is particularly well suited 
to climates where there are extremes of 
heat and cold such as we have 

The dormers are so contrived that no 
rain can enter through them. They are 
opened and closed only once a year. All 
summer long they act automatically to 
keep the house cool. Whenever the air 
inside is warmer than outside, it escapes 
through the ridge-dormers because it is 


lighter. Moreover the coolest air of the 
twenty-four hours will settle down into 
the rooms. If the lower windows and 


doors are kept closed, 
and the temperature 


it may be trapped 
inside maintained 


several degrees cooler than outside during 
the day. With the lower windows and 
doors closed the ventilation of the rooms 


all warm air and exhala- 
carried off through 
sleep in such a 


is ideal because 
tions are immediately 
the ridge dormers. To 


Tw. 


Gi > < ag) 
tif 


SOODEN WALL TH REQUIRED pasonmy Wau. we TID NEEDED 


6 = 
room is like sleeping in the open air, with 
the advantage that one is protected from 


disagreeable draughts. 

Other advantages of this feature will 
be spoken of in the next instalment 

In the meantime work on the McCall 
house will proceed. The progress photo 


graph shows all the form uprights in 
place. This photograph will not be given 
here but Jater when the forms are 
explained 

ee | 

i} HI 


ae Ps. N- 
Maca 


WA J 


oh 
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A-SICTION THROUGH-Ri PGI DORMIR 
8 


LUE PRINTS and specifications 
for the McCall house cost only 
$15. Send money to the Service 
Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 
West 37 Street, 


New York City 












Straight, Stvaggly Locks—made t 


A Boon 











e like THIS 


to Bobs 


Just Use the Curling Hair Brush! 


Now, the bob IS a blessing. Bobbed 
hair need NOT be a constant care. The 
inventor of Wavex—the new, curling hair 
brush—must have had bobbed heads in 
mind! No more bother and expense of 
almost daily clipping 
and waving to pre- 
vent those straight 
ends from spoiling 
the trim, chic effect 
of your bob! No 
more ragged sides 
from sleeping on the 
locks that are 
stubbornly straight 
by morning! 

All you have to do 
is use the right hair 
brush. Simply brush- 
wave your hair with 
Wavex—the brush 
that brushes in 
waves. 

Short hair, long 
hair, any human hair 
respondstothe gentle 
undulation of the 








short 


OLD STYLE brush 
straightens the hair— 





Wavex brush with 

bristles in wave-for- 

mation. For years, 

WAVEX brushes in women have used 
waves! the wrong type of 














: brush; there was no 
other; today, you are offered Wavex, and 
need not longer counter-act the curl by 


straightening the hair in the heating pro- 
cess. A glance at the pictures reveals the 
Wavex principle. The brush itself will 
demonstrate its effectiveness in short order. 
Wavex is guaranteed, so your own critical 
test of this wonderful brush is without risk. 
If you buy a Wavex brush, it can hardly 
be counted an expense for it will soon save 
many times its cost in the fees you pay for 
repeated wavings without this aid, 


needs 


Everyone a good hair brush, so 
Wavex is nota luxury. Especially for those 
who secure these brushes while the intro- 
ductory offer holds good; the present price 
is three dollars! Many druggists have had 
their first supply and are offering this brush 
with the curve-set bristles at the introduc- 
ductory price of three dollars, if they still 
have any. Or you may have the makers 
forward you one brush at $3 with privilege 
of a free trial, It will prove a joy if you'll 
use it! A deluge of letters is proof of what 
it does for the appearance and health of the 
hair. It aids and abets curliness with every 
Stroke. It brings a buoyancy and billow to 


Dissolves quickly in water. 

STER IZO] Makes a reliable Antiseptic 
for Gargle or First Aid ata 

THE ANTISEPTIC cost of only 3 cents a pint. 


Ask Your Druggist A$1.00 Jar makes 40 pints. 
The Sterizol Co. 23 Water St. O.o:ning, N.Y. 


CLEAR A HEADCOLD 
quickly by placing in 
each nostril a little 
healing, antiseptic 


“Mentholafum 


rite for free sample 
ieetatincel Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,Wichita, Kans. 














the hair. It does away with that severe look 
which bobbed hair has when flattened by 
the old, straight-type of brush, 


For hair that always looks its best—that 
just naturally falls into soft curl after every 
brushing—get a Wavex brush and begin 
using it. You'll be glad you did—vyour satis- 
faction will know no limit—for a Wavex 
will you long and weil. Made of 
genuine Ebony from India, with the rich, 
colorful markings of the imported wood, 
unstained and highly polished. Real, pene- 
trating China hog bristles, Aand-drawn and 
curve-set. 


serve 


Will stand wetting and washing. 


Vite 


grAtgen Thies 


= " 
v a Y 


TRIAL OFFER 


Hundreds of storesand shops already have 
the Ws avex brush, but until all are supplied 
we are making accomodation shipment direct 
to individuals who wish tototry thecurling 
hair brush without delay. Clip and mail the 
coupon if you want a Wavex now. 


Send No Money 


All you need ser 
address—you may pay the intr 
of $3 to postman, and the few cents postage. 
Or, enclose $3 if you like, and the brush wiil 
be sent prepaid, postage free. No risk;as we 
will promptly return your money if you do 
not feel enthusiastic over the qualities ofthis 
remarkable improvement in hair brushes. 








r name and 
luctory price 


he WAVEX COMPANY (64-A) 
456 So. State St., Chicago 


Please send me one Wavex curling hair 
brush for a week's free demonstration which 
must sell me or my money is to be returned, I 
will pay postman $3 and postage. (Orenciose 


$3 now and get brush prepaid.) 























fo r "PREE ‘7 SOK mad Big z Opportunit ity. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Washington, 0.C 


Room B-5097 






Our graduates earn $30 
and $35 a week 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
304 Main Street Jamestown, N. 
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Lengthwise of goods 





This Printed 
Cutting Line 
is the Key to 


| McCall Accuracy 
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864 Wrap 3808 Coat 


so ae GP Danis ris Dreaps 
for ' Day and (* C / 


No. 3861, LApigs’ AND Misses’ Coat. No. 3864, Lapies’ EvENING Wks 
Size 36 phase 354 yards of 54- 48-inch length. Size 36, 41% yards of 
nch material, 35¢ yards of 36-inch 40-inch material; lining, 4 yards of 


for lining. Width, about 13¢ yards 40-inch. Widti, about 1% yards. 


Ne. 38 50, LApIEs’ ANI oe ses’ Coat. No. 3787, Lapres’ CAMISOLE SKIR1 No. 3808, LApres’ AND Misses’ Coat. 
Siz 6 requ lires 2 yards of 54-inch Size 36 requires 1 yard of 54-inch Size 36 requires 3 yards of 54-inch 
vaterial, 2 yards of 36-inch for material, 7 yard of 32-inch for material, % yard of 54-inch fur 


lining. Fur banding is used to triin. camisole. Width, about 13¢ yards cloth. Width, about 1% yards. 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall Pattern dealers in the United States and Canada, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall 
Company, 232-250 West 37th Street, Ne York Cit 
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No. 3874, L 
SLIP-ON Tht 
quires 4 
mater 
Width 


No. 3898 
Dri 

yards ot 
yard ot 


Width 
ee 














eve 


3860 Dress 
: aret 


es 


The Outlook 


42 


witness 


for two months. There was much that w 
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sizes, 16-18 


0-44 
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[4 3878 Dress 
[) 


Anne Rittenhouse 


HE testimony of an eye-witness has some impor , 
ton Petey } Nig No 8, Lapies’ AND 
ance. Concerning clothes and the manner of wear Misses’ Sutip-On Dre 
- : : SSES SLI RESS 
ing them in Paris, I have been a most interest r , : weil 
size 16 requires 3'4 yards 








MCC 


“~ 
(Fan 





No. 383 
Misses’ 
blouse; t 
tached t 
requires 


; of 3 nel ) ) - 2 ° 
diverting and worth while at the dressmakers’ when t! _—— “9 : on gs wie inch =m 
: d ; ‘ . lc o 1( ¢ n ] 
held their semi-annual exhibition of new fashions. but - I inch materia ibout 1 
th H led } } } Width if lower eda 
ley acknowledge that they work like tl el neers, fron > ' : 
. t 1 ° + . 
point in air, that is, and the pub especial { : yal No. 38 
Parisienne public decides between this fashion and that Ny ‘ote i catia ‘aah ge 
en puts the popular emphasis upor rtain featur Misses’ Dress. Size 361 Beagle agt 
that please a prey ye of 40-i1 
\ ds 54 ici ‘ 
' ok 3 eg a : : . eke vard o 
The French have n ide up the { terial. Width, about 1 A of 
going to wear when reallv cold we 1 ri but nda | le tcieninns Bi Width, « 
are dressing particularly t gi g ; on collar and skirt in- ; _ 
umn. So are the Americans who stav in Paris lot +} F No 35! 
1 ions ! mart eftect MISsSsEs’ 
ough to take on audacity and achie ndividuality ISSES 
Here are the things I sav They ig sufficient N 3860, Lapies’ AND quires 4 
important to control your own clothes schedule for th M ‘SLEEVELESS DREss; nch mai 
onths that lie between now and t New Year pped shoulder. Size 36 20-0 h 
The straight line persists. The Dire flu lires 3', yards of 36 Width, 
ore heard than seen. The niilline " \ h material, 3¢ yard of A trim 
with their high, square-crowned hat than do the dr¢ ) h contrasting. Width stitch, 
makers with the belt under the bust lower edge, about 14 1039, em 
Skirts are shorter than they have been for a Se yards lines 
McCall Pattern dealers in United Siates and (¢ or by mail, postage prepaid, from The Patterns 
McCall Company 2-250 We sth § \ } kb ( 
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No. 3883, LapiEs’ AN! 
Misses’ Dress; tun 
blouse; two piece skirt at 
tached to camisole. Size 16 
requires 2 yards of 54 
inch material Widt! 
ibout 154 yard 


No 3871, Lapres’ ANI 
Misses’ Siirp-On Dres 
Size 36 requires 3 va 
of 40-inch materi 

vard of 36-inch for rever 
Width, about 3 yar 


No 3807 LADIES’ > 
Misses’ Dress. Size 3 


quires 4% yards of 





nch material, vard 
36-in¢ h cut croOssw ise 
Width, about 1 vard 
{ trimming in outline 
stitch, E vides No 
1039, emphasizes the smart 
lines 


Patterns may be bought 

















of the extreme ones are sixteen inches above the instcp 
\ long skirt in the day hours looks as out of th 
picture as long hair. Most skirts are flying about a bit 
losing their recent rigidity of outline. The stiff godet 
is not seen, but aprons, groups of fine pleats, flying 
panels at the sides, and especially one wide fan-shaped 
panel of pleating placed at the left side, convert a!! 
kirts from cardboard bags into garments with move 
ment and character 

None of these flying buttresses attempt to change 
the slim contour of the figure. As they were of the 
substance of light summer clouds they achieved some 
what the clinging effect, revealing not concealing the 
figure, of the water-moistened white muslin frocks o! 
the Direct adies who paraded about the Luxen 
bourg Gardens wh Napoleon was using his ragged 
oldiers to fich 
These flying set in at the hips. When 
they appear in fi vy begin well below the waist 
Even the Chinese tunic has begun to convolute at its 
des. Even'ng gowns have three layers of transparent 
cloth, often of shaded Georgette crépe, with layer upon 
layer of panels shaped like the lotus petal. Women 
dressed by the house of Paquin wore these frocks in 
green, in blue, in beige which turned from amber at 
top and to chestnut at bottom. 

The one-piece frock, whether or not it had these 
fiving things below the waistline, was usually girdled 
The French revived the belt [Turn to page 110} 











l attern dealers in the United States and Canada, or 61 
The McCall Company, 232-250 West 37th Street, New York Cit) 










[fT 3806 Dress 
Md 5 sizes, 168 
Ca 


No. 3896, LapiEs’ AND Misses’ 
Dress; two-piece skirt at- 
tached to camisole. Size 36 
requires 444 yards of 40-inch 
or 3 yards of 54-inch material 
Width at lower edge, about 
1'4 vards 


mail, postage prepaid, from 


sizes, ( 








3884 Dress 








3873, LapiEs’ AND 
Misses’ Dress. Size 16 re- 
quires 33@ yards of 36-inch 
material. Width at lower 
edge, about 1% yards. 


No. 3884, Laptes’ AND 
Misses’ Dress. Size 36 re 
quires 27¢ yards of 54-inch 
material. Width at lower 
edge, about 134 yards 








~~ 
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On Dress; closing at back of yoke. 


Size 36 requires 23g yards of 54- 
inch material; collar, 34 yard of 
inch. Width, about 13¢ yards, 
No. 3868, Laptes’ AND Misses’ No. 3865, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Dt Size 36 requires 4% Strp-On Dress. Size 36 re 
I of 36-inch material. quires 25 yards of 54-incl 
Widt at lower edge, about material, 5¢ yard of 18-inch 
! ard for vest. Width, about 13 
yards. 
' No. 3871, Laptes’ ANp Misses’ 
« Stip-On Dress. Size 36 re- No. 3870, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
2 vards of 3¢ ol S~ip-On Dress Size 36 re 
ch material, vard o juires 3 yards of 40-incl 
contrasting. Widtl material, 1 yards of 2 
vards. Above th inch contrasting. Width, abou 
imming-stitch Embroi- 13¢ yards. Effective braiding 
No. 961 would be smart on front may be carried out 
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3865 Dress 


sizes, 16 year 





16 
3866 Dress 


Ss izes 


6-4 
3 $2 


3866, Lapigs’ AND Misses’ Suit 


from Embroidery No. 819 









skirt a No. 3891, Lapres’ AnD Misses’ 
le. Size 3 Strp-On Dress. Size 16 re 
of 54-inch quires 334 yards of 40-inct 
at lower aterial. Width at lower 
vards, edge, about 1'4 vards. 
ht from all McCall Pattern dealers in the United a = 3888 Dr 
by mail, postage prepaid. from The McCall Company 3801 Dress | 6 sixes, 1 
50 West 37th Street, New York Ci ” 96-40. 36-42 
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38790 Dress 


res 6 






3875 Dress 3810 Dress 


6 eal 





36-42 ( 


3880 Dress 


No. 3880, Lapies’ AND MIsses 
Dress. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
of 54-inch material, 5< yard of 
36-inch for revers and cufis 
Width, about 13¢ yards 


No. 3875, LADIES’ AND Misses’ No. 3879, LaprEes’ AND MIssEs’ 
Dress. Size 16 requires 354 Dress. Size 16 reouires 45 
yards of 36-inch material. yards of 36-inch material, 5% 
Width, about 144 yards. An yard of 32-inch for vest and 
inverted pleat in front makes _ bindings. Width at lower edge, 
this model very attractive. about 1% yards. 





















3887 Dress 
© sizes, 14 


No. 3810, Lapres’ AND MIssEs’ No. 3887, Lapies’ AND MissEs’ 
Dress. Size 36 requires 234 Str-On Dress. Size 16 re 


vards of 54-inch material, 5 quires 2% yards of 54-inch 
vard of 36-inch for vest material. Width, about 1% 
Width at lower edge, about yards. Extremely simple and 
134 yards especially smart is this design 


No. 3888, LaprEs’ AND MIssEs’ No. 3897, Lapres’ AND MISSES’ 
SLEEVELESS Dress; two-piece Dress. Size 36 requires 3! 
camisole skirt. Size 36 requires yards of 54-inch material, 


314 yards of 40-inch material, yard of 36-inch cut crosswis¢ 
¢ yard of 24-inch lace for front panel. Width, about 
Width, about 134 yards 13@ yards 


3888 Dress Patterns may be bought from all McCall Pattern dealers in. the United 
es, 16-18 \ States and Canada, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall 
Company, 232-250 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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BROWN DURRELL ¢ OMPANY 


New 
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HOSIERY 


For such gala occasions as 
masquerades and fancy dress 
balls, hosiery is perhaps one 
of the most important acces- 
sories to the costume. It 
must harmonize with the gay 
colors worn by the dancer, 
and impart the confidence 
that comes from knowing it 
will stand the strain. 


Gorpvon Hostery comes in 
all shades and colors, and its 
dependable quality has been 
attested to many times over 
by millions of wearers for 
more than half a century. 

Made according to the 
most rigid specifications, 
Gorpon Hosiery is known 
for its long wearing qualities 
and it never fails to give last- 
ing satisfaction. 


Nearly all good stores 
carry GorDoN Hosiery 


It is often costly to buy 
“just any silk stocking” 
To get the best and achieve 
economy, always ask for 

Gordon in Silk, Wool, 

Lisle or Cotton for 
men, women and 
children. 


Gordon Hosiery - A 


iy 


York 
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3700 Dress 
s17¢s8, f years 










No. 3797, LapiEs’ AND Misses’ Dress; 
two-piece skirt with apron tunic. Size 
6 requires 45@ yards of 36-inch mate 
rial. Width, about 13¢ yards 








No. 37990, LaprEs’ AND Misses’ Siip-ON 
Dress. Size 16 requires 2'@ yards of 
54-inch material. Width at lower edge 
ibout 13g yards. A smart tailored 
model for silk or wool. 










No. 3798, Laptres’ AND Misses’ Siip-ON 
Dress. Size 36 requires 25g yards of 54 
inch material. Width about 23@ vards 
The flare skirt is cut on circular lines 









No. 3819, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Sirp-ON 
Dress; kimono sleeves. Size 16 requires 
35g yards of 40-inch material. Width 
it lower edge, about 1'4 yards. 















3805 Dress 
6 sizes, 

’ \ 16 years 

6-44 





No. 3805, Lapres’ ANp Misses’ Dress 

Size 36 requires 334 vards of 36-inch 

naterial or 234 yards of 54-inch. Width 
lower edge, about 1!4 yards 


| 

} 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall Pattern Aw 
dealers in the United States and Canada, or 6) Ey 


, postage prepa‘d, from the McCall Company 
232-250 West 37th Street, New York City 
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3807 Dress 3820 Dress 
6 sizes, 16 years 7 sizes, 16 years 
36-44 36-4 










No. 3807, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Dress; 
two-piece skirt with tunic. Size 36 re- 
quires 234 yards of 54-inch material; 
vest, 34 yard of 32-inch. Width at lower 
edge, about 1% yards. 









No. 3820, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Strp-On 
Dress. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
36-inch material, 114 yards of 40-inch 
contrasting. Width, about 1% yards. 















No. 3800, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Dress. 
Size 36 requires 334 yards of 40-inch 
material. Width at lower edge, about 
5 2% yards. The circular flounce gives the 
tae han flare silhouette. 









a No. 3803, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Strp-ON 
j Dress; dropped shoulders. Size 36 re- 
quires 234 yards of 54-inch material. 






3809 Dress ¥ 
Width at lower edge, about 134 yards. 7 sizes, 16 years 
36-46 
No. 3809, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Dress. 

Size 36 requires 334 yards of 40-inch 

material, 34 yard of 36-inch to face col- 


| | 
. i { 70 2 
lar. Width, about 134 yards. 
: Patterns may be bought from all McCall Pattern dealers 


in the United States and Canada, or by mail, postage 
3803 Dress prepaid, from The McCall Company, 232-250 West 37th 


-_ se Street, New York City. 
"44 









<— \ f oe 


3800 Dress 
6 sizes, 16 years 
30-44 
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—and now for those 
**three golden minutes” 
I call my own 

**The long, busy day over at last. 


**And now for those ‘three golden 
minutes’ I call my own, when I wipe 
away all of the day’s dirt and tired 
ness. Then my skin can function 
normally all night and by morning 
be fresh and radiant. 
“I have found a cold cream that 
cleanses, revives and smooths out 
tired lines all at the same time; one 
of such pureness, doctors prescribe 
it— Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream. 
“*If you, too, will make it arule never 
to let your face touch its pillow at night 
until your skin is thoroughly cleansed 
with this perfect cold cream—you'll 
notice a difference.’” 
For sale at department and drug stores 
—the white package with the red 
bands—Tubes,10c,25c,50c. Jars,35c, 
50c, 85c and $1.50. 
There’s a ** Try-It-Yourself”” trial 
tube for you—Free, Just send the 
coupon below. 

* * * 
Howto use those“ Three Golden Minutes” 
1 — Smooth a coat of this luscurious cold cream over 
your face and neck 
I1— Leave it on a minute to sink in, 


II] — Wipe of the cleansing cold cream with a 
smooth cloth and finish with a dash of cold water 


PERFECT 
COLD CREAM 








fy bone & Ramsdell, Dept. 5012, 

214 West 14th 8t., New Yorn. 

Please send me the trial tube of the Perfect Cd Cream 
you offer above. 

Name 








aicdiitonsebamitecnecabintonsusnand State.. 
In Canada: Daggett & Ramsdell, 1605 Dufferin ra Sees 
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acuum 






26 6 Different Cleaners 
on Exhibition 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 





SPECIALS FOR LIMITED TIME 
$ DOWN. BALANCE $5 
MONTHLY, many Cleaners 


listed below and others. 











Read Carefully 


For only $3.00 down you 1 make house- 
cleaning so simple and easy with a Vacuum 
Cleaner. Pay while using. No one need know 
that you are buying from us on easy pay- 


ments because 


No References are Required 






No shopping around town. Noafter regrets 
—because from us you can buy practically 
every Vacuum Cleaner on the market and 
our experts will help you select the right 
cleaner so that you cannot make a mistake. 
Ali Brand New Latest Models 
Guaranteed by the manufacturers for one 
year, except the Imperial whi h is guaranteed 
fortwo year Mail Order « tomers can have 
a Vacuum Cleaner ed vamp erg 10 
deere intaetink onaes paid. Aftertnmalsend 
$3. tirst payment (or ; ri h if you preter 
or return Cleaner expre collect Take ad 
vantage of this hberal otier now before it i 
too late Mail coupon today or send postal 
The Leading Vacuum Cleaners 
APEX BISSELL 
EUREKA SCARRYE REGINA 
UNIVERSAL ota op PREMIER 


GOLD MEDAL | FORALL | IMPERIAL 
SWEEPER.VAC [S*EANERS| CaniLLAC 
WESTERN ELEC. ROYAL 
PREMIER-DUPLEX TWIN 
HAMILTON-BEACH OHIO 


15 SPECIAL wont 
Month 
Four well-known vacu: uum cleaners 
reduced to $29.75 
Small charge ior easy payments 
Mail Orders filled anywhere— Express Paid 
\ ExclusweAgentsfor Imperial. Pric ey, 


Rk ee ee 
Clip Coupon Teday \ 
Vacuum Cleaner Specialty Co. Dept.?4-B 
111 ; 


W.42dSt..N.Y. Send list of 329 














specials alsy full particulars and Payment 
Plan 
Name— — a 





| 





Address——. ananassae 


“Makes Old 
Recipes New” 


“I have found Mapleine a 
real friend when searching 
for ‘something different’ 
for the table. 

“It truly makes old recipes 
new,” she said. “For frost- 
ings, cake fillings, pud- 
dings, sauces and so many 
dainty desserts I find the 
flavor rich and pleasing. 
The family like it im- 
mensely!” 











For syrup use, too, Mapleine is 
splendid. At a cost of only 22 
cents a quart you can quickly 
make a rich delicious syrup at 
home that everyone in the fam- 
ily will enjoy. 


We have printed a booklet of 
practical Mapleine recipes. We 
will gladly mail you one upon 
request. 
CRESCENT MEG. CO. 
4 West Connecticut St. Seattle, Wash. 


MAPLEINE 


for S)rup- For Flavoring 
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e 3308 Slip 


Naas 


No. 3398, LApies’ AND MIssEs’ 
CosTUME SLIP. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 36- or 40- 
inch material. Width at lower 
edge, 1'2 yards 


No. 3116, Lapres’ BRASSIERE. 
Size 36 requires 5g yard ol 
?7-inch material or yard 
ot 36-inch 


3116 








SIMPLE NECESSITIES 


Vest and Drawers 














na 


$ Negligee 
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Negligee 
No. 3825, LaApres’ NEGLIGEE; 
49-inch length. Small size 
requires 33g yards of 306 


inch material. Width at 
lower edge, about 134 yards 


No. 3425, Lapies’ BLOOMERS 
Size 28 requires 2'%4 yards 


of 36-inch material or 1 
yards of 40-inch 


Bloomers 


R-42 
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cleaner 
without hard work 


THE MODERN housekeeper does 
not have to scour and scrub the 
toilet bowl. Sani-Flush keeps it 
spotlessly clean—and with the 
minimum of effort. 

Simply sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, follow di- 
rections on the can, and flush. 
All marks, stains and incrusta- 
tions disappear. Sani-Flush 
cleans and sanitizes the hidden, 
unhealthful trap too. It will not 
injure plumbing connections. 

Sani-Flush performs a task 
that cannot be done so well by 
any other means. Always keep 
a can handy in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 








ee ee 


Sani-Flus 


Reg US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 

















Whooping 
Cough 


Asthma, Spasmodic 
Croup, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Influenza 





A household remedy avoiding drugs. Cres- 
olene is vaporized at the bedside during the night. 
It has become {in the past forty years the most 
widely used remedy for whooping cough and 
spasmodic croup. 

iren complain of sore throat or cough, 





Est. 1879 


Send for descriptive booklet MA 
‘or Sale by Druggists 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada 











To Housewives 


Send us yourname and 

we will send you, FREE 

and POSTPAID a l0cent 
bottle of LIQUID VENEER. Wonderful for 
your daily dusting. Cleans,dusts and polishes 
with one sweep of your dust cloth. Renews pi- 
anos, furniture,woodwork,automobiles. Makes 
everything look like new. Makes dusting a 
pleasure. Moreover, we will tell you how to 
obtain, FREE, a 


$2.00 \WOI Wk MOP 


Has removable swab for washing and all yarn 
center. You'll be delighted. Nothing to sell 
no orders to take — just building upa little 
ood will for Liquid Veneer Polishing Pro- 
i 1cts in your neighborhood. Write now for 
your FREE sample and particulars. 


Sold by 
Hardware, furni- 
ture drug, paint, 

grocery and 
general stores. 


a — 
- rose Street 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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—S & NEW UNDERTHINGS {¢ — 
There Is \ ; 
One Cream Perfect \ 


_ I Made My | 
! ppled Body The | 

for Every Use Mises eWorld. | 
hele a gies: Apel 3 In The World~— 


By Annette Kellermann 
I believe that I ar 
qualified to advise 
omen how to keep 
themselves youthful, 
vigorous an beaut 
ful. As a child I was 
so weak, so puny, so 
sickly that my par 
ts never expected 
e to _ even a 
ormally healthy woman 
Yet in an of this terrible 
ndicap was hardly 
wenty five when artists, 








————————— 4 












e 








In gram *s 


Milkweed Cream 


It is a thorough cleanser and yet light 
enough in body to form acomfortable 
foundation for powder. But it has 
certain remedial properties that subdue 
redness, roughness, tan, freckles and 
such imperfections. Whether you use 
itas a cleanser, a protection, or a pow- 
der base, its nourishing and healing 







properties will bring fresh beauty and ofessors, newspapers, 
new life to your skin. gazines called | 


me the 
orld’s most _ perfectly 


ned woman! 


Used by discriminating women for 


] 


more than thirty years. So few women hav 

‘ a raceful, symmetrical fig 
f " : -_ ¢ ) y ' ~ 
A little scientific care now may save es! Some are too fleshy, 


months of effort later on. Get a jar 
at your druggists today, the dollar 
jar is more economical for you. 


others too thin. Yet, if 
omen devoted but fifteen 
inutes every day to their 

| health and beauty in the 
right way, they could enjoy 

| lowing and radiant health 
3778 Union Suit they could have a figure of 
perfect proportions, of graceful, 
youthful lines. 


Or send ten cents (coin or stamps) 
for generous sample with the 
Dermascope, which will prove its 
beneficial effect. sizes, 34-4 
Heslitik: & tome Connee ry | | 3 ZS 
Established 1885 a ry | } be » i?” fim My new book is free! 
In Canada 661 Tenth St. rn) \ J (As 7 7 is \ j Indeed, so certain am I of 
Windsor, Ont Detroit, Mich. af ~~ ¢ M4: an yf | | what my method will do for 
. ie - 1 oe: | any woman that I am making 


f*- ‘ " special offer to all those who 


tt \ Rat 

Kt AT aie hae: | wish to take advantage of it. 

iin \ Hi | I | If you are inclined to obesity 
li i i nA\ 4) |] H} I | or to leanness, if you suffer 

| | Hi i] | from pain at any time from any 





ause, if you ever feel listless, “worn out,” or “run 













































Be Slip } } |] 3528 Nezligee 
sizes, 14° 16 V H{ j Small, 4 giugec down,” if you want to improve your figure or your 
36-46 ‘i | na medium, large complexion, simply send the coupon below, and 
View A | i | | | will mail you at once a copy of my interesting, 
| | \ No. 3528, Lapies’ illustrated booklet, “The Body Beautiful,” 
| | | IEGLIGEE. Sm; = | which explains my methods, and tells how 
| No. 3658, Lavies’ | \ Nec - “* a, e | through them you quickly gain perfect beauty 
: me | | | requires 972 yards Of | and perfect health in only fifteen minutes a day 
— a ia 1 | I | | 36-inch material. | Merely send the coupon—rTopay. — tr 
STEP-IN E- | | j Wi 2 wands | KELLERMANN, Inc., 225 West 39th St., Dept. 81] 
m j idth, 15¢ yards. : ; “twa , , , 
MISE. Size 36 re- })j k i } iia New York City. 
> 7h we « \) } <4 f | caer eee et a 9 ee ene a 
quires 1 § yards es] p \ | No. 3778,  Lapies’ ANNETTE } KELLERMANN, , lac. ee Dept. “$i1, - 225 West 39h St. 
| of 36-inch ma- “4 \ AV) | Y ATHLETIC UNION Dear Miss Kellermann: Kindly send me, en 
terial r 14 p } ‘ eon : : tirely without cost, your new book, “The Body 
was a = bay: | i Sult. Size 36 requires | }; ful.” 
y yards of 40-inch 688 Chemise ] - : i 50 — 4 \ Beautiful. I am _ particularly interested in: 
| Ve j= ° 36 e se \ . ¥ s of 32-inch ildi i i 
} “74 yards oO <-In Body Building Reducing Weight 
| sizes, 14-160 \ . ss ie 
” material. 
_LANE BRYANT Maternity 30-44 3641 Nightgown i 
Clothes enable you to dress styl- 9 sizes, 34-50 NAME wooeesssisercccresseccseecsees 
ishly during all stages of matern- Emb, No. 1338 Kindly print name and ad iress 
ity, and after baby comes, as well. LE Addre 
Wc coccssccionsees 
Latest modes, cleverly designed 8 _ s 
to conceal condition. Patented OoK 
adjustments provide expansion. F CRY. scuce babs Cedadecsavcat State. ...... 
Beautiful Style Book, showing the Re Those outside U.S. send l0c with coupon to help pay postag 
latest styles in Maternity Coats, Suits, & 
Dresses Skirts, Underwear, Corsets. 
Book eat PRE. Wie for tay GO INTO BUSINESS f2:,¥eurself 
BSt Establish and oper 
ryan ee?! NewYork 2 
ste a “‘New System Specialty Candy Factory in your community 
Can eB ot See at Fitth We furn _ everything. Money bean eric ortunity unlimited. Either 








nen or men. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 
put it « a. ‘Ww. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 120, E. Orange, Med 


Bua hye | || Many Pe 
COUGH DROPS \\ peas [a Agoodold Friend 
: ‘ aH Gee | Sater 
Makes Breathing Easier 1 ye ws | Remember the good old- 
THE femous Luvex ; \ PC ae a) ¥. , fashioned mustard plaster 
Menthol Formula gives a > - , / : & \ a Grandma used to pin around 
quick relief to the \ |- | / io { your neck when you had a 
Trouble Zone— your Za@ i kh tie! cold or a sore throat? 
nose and throat. re : / Ez It did the work, but my how it 
, burned and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds in a 
hurry, but it does its work more 
gently—without the blister. Rubbed 
over the throat or chest, it penetrates 
the skin with a tingling warmth that 
brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep the little white jar of Musterole 

- on your bathroom shelf and bring it 
out at the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, 
neuritis, rheumatism or a cold. 
To Mothers: Musterole isalso made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cieveland, Ohio 























an ‘do > it, te 


nth Ja » 
mths! Others making almost as much. 


Act! I'll Help You! Start Today! 


asy. I'll gladly give it. Fur 





Tt e atert in Cris peti busin: 
lete utf - 












mach —. secret formula, full 
rect tal illustrated Book of 3618 Neglizee 
acts Sent FREE. Write Today 3511 Slip = ral, so ngs | 
LONG EAKINS COMPANY sizes, 3 
1194 High Street Springtield, Ohi For other de criptions, 6 puge 110 BETTER THAN A MUSTARD P 














4 Prepare baby’s food 
y| according to the 


Mellin’s Food 
Method of 
Milk Modification 














Virginia M 
De Lorge 
Pontia 

Michigan 





- = 


rey 


Robert I 
Smith, 
Waterloo, 


lowa 


wy 
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Send for a copy of our book, 
“The Care and Feeding of 
Infants”, also a Free 
Trial Bottle of 

iC Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 


a 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
ce 
USIsiIsisIer DIICO CT 


et Corner Your Pictures-aibum 





where you can beep them safe and 
enjoy them always. 


‘=> . Engel 
; <— styles [Art Corners | Colors 
are on esle at Photo hea, They 


Albam counters everywhere 


¢ No p 

1OF Kodek Prints. A dime brings 100 My 
Buys sod samples to try. 

400 ENGEL MFG. ‘co. 

Dept. 18-L. 4711 M. Clark St. Chicage 


Look Thin! BeThin! 


Enjoy Perfect Comfort 


Forget medicines, diets, tedious 
exercisestoreduce, W ithSlen- Gird, 
a marvelous new red ucing = lle you ac- 
tually look thin, get thin and en joy perfect 
comfort, that's guaranteed. Donot confuse 
yemele se rub bergarments that reduced by the 
excess perspiration method. Silen- 
Girdles en entirely different 

Look! inches Smaller instantly! 
Wearers tell us they looked inches 
smallerthe minutethey putontheir 
Slen-Gird, and itsoon massaged away their 
excess weight. That is the secret of this 
wonder garment. Scientifically made to 
mold the figure into long graceful lines, 
give perfect fit, absolute comfort, freedom 
of action and at the same time massage away 
© ncoss weight. Write now for complete informa- 
If you write at once you will be in time to 
get my spe tal Intr: ee trial offer. 

KATHERINE KELLOG 
11 1 Kellogg Bidg. wa Mich. 


SS for vf 
oday, »LE 
Send RE ES sAMI Dp ale 
i 
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Sh! Girls! 


It’s a Secret 


How to make a Perfect Complexion That Defies 
the Sharp, Cutting Winds—By Mme. Maree. | 
rh 







THE TUNIC BLOUSE AND 
SHORTER BLOUSES 


> 
- 









3863 Blouse 
7 sizes, 
+-46 








Nature toughens the skin of those who work out- 
doors, but most of us must protect it. And here 
is how to do it: Get from the druggist two ounces 
of eptol. The usual price is 65 cents. Mix it wit! 
a tablespoon of glycerine and a pint of water. = 
thickens at once to a rich, heavy cream, Spread ; 

thin coatir ig around the eyes, temples and on the 
forehead, then over the cheeks; rub it in until ab- 
sorbed. Inst antly it begins to tighten the pores, th 
skin is enlivened, the dead, outer skin flakes off, 
myriads of little nerves and blood vessels are stimu 
lated so that when you face a strong, cutting wind 
the skin protects itself, won’t chap or roughen, but 

a with the glow of rich, oxidized blood’ and 
makes cheeks gloriously pink, the picture of health, 

You Can Try It Free 

| But perhaps you would like to try asampleof this 
wonderful eptol, and to oblige me the makers of it 
have prepared generous sample packages which are 
mailed on request. With the eptol I have also had 
put up at my request a very handy and dainty week- 
end box of beautifiers. In addition to the eptol, 
there is a generous bottle of beta quinol for the hair, 
eggol to shampoo the scalp, neroxin to remove black- 
heads, and zintone to remove oily and muddy effects 
and blemishes from the skin, Any of these may be 
had at most any drug store, but I would like to 
let you into the secret of how to use them to 
the very best advantage and would like to have 
you send for this week-end boudoir package. 

You Will Like It 
This very handy and dainty week-end package 
of wonderful beauty secrets is mailed to you on 
| receipt of only 25 cents, which includes prepaid 
postage, Don’t fail to send for it to Mme. Maree, 
734 Thompson Bldg., Chicago, III. 


' NEW 
MONEY SAVING 
BOOK 


s = RANGES Buy direct from 
Save 4% to % on —~ 
7? =e (>9 stove, range or furnace. 
Take advantage ct the 
biggest SALE in our 24 
ears. Kalamazoo 
qualityisthe highest ; ;prices are 
at bed rock. This is the year to 
buy. Send for our big, newcata- 
log—its full of new ideas, mew fea- 
tures, new models, 200 bargains in 
heating stoves, g2s ranges, combina- 
tion ranges, 
| coal ranges. furnaces, both pipe 
| ——F Dingiess. and ‘household 
| goods Cash oreasy payments. 
days’ trial Money_ back 
| Fuarancee. Quick, safe delivery. 
| 


3724 Blouse 
izes, 4-46 


3629 Blouse 
sizes, 34-46 
mb. No. 1388 





























817 Blouse 


1Zes, 34°49 f 


3811 Blouse 
© sizes, 34-44 


30,000 pleased customers. 


Write today 
for Your 


yY 


A Kalamazoo 


7 wate: Direct to You” 


3867 Blouse 
sizes, 10 years 
| | 30-44 





No. 3867, Lapies’ AND MIsseEs’ 
Strp-On Buovuse. Size 36 re 
quires 25@ yards of 36- or 
44-inch material. 


No. 3724, Laptes’ S iip-On 
Biouse. Size 36 requires 236 
yards of 36-inch material. 


a Day 
Pays for 
this 
Beautiful 
Chair 


_Over 1000 other Bargains. Furniture, Rugs, Lamps. 
Silver, China, Blankets, Stoves, etc. Save big money 
at our Factory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as $3 
own; up to a year and a halfto pay balance. Get all 
your furnishings at once—pay as you use. Thousands 
buying this new way 


Big Catalog FREE 


New Fall ‘Larkin Book of Better Homes. 
Shows everythi ing for parlor, porch, din 


No. 3629, Lapres’ Blouse. Size 
36 requires 13@ yards of 36- or 
40-inch material. A dainty bead- 
ng design, Embroidery No 
1388, is suggested to trim. 








No. 3863, Lapres’ Bouse. Size 


36 requires 23g yards of 36 
inch material. 









No. 3817, Lapres’ Strp-On bedroom, kitchen. Bargain} 
, : eg ous Symphonola Phi 
Biouse. Size 36 requires 2 yards ipepbeal Plansns Flerex 
of 40-inch material. ok he oe any. Walnut, 
3536 Overblouse At enifledow re oe 
No 3811 Lapies’ Siip-On 6 sizes, 34-44 usticle tate robots — —— 


Biouse. Size 36 requires 2! 
yards of 36-inch material 

No 3532, Lapres’ S1ip-On 
OVERBLOUSE. Size 36 requires 
25g yards of 36-inch material 


| Home Furnishings 
Pianos or Players 
Phonographs 
=| Cut out this adv.—write 
TO-DAY for FREE Book. 


Letrkttt Co tac. 
Dept. 1125, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 











No. 3536, Lapres’ OveRBLovs! 
Size 36 requires 23¢ yards of 
36-inch material 
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BLOUSE MODES THAT ARE 


‘Finish this —_ 
IN GREAT FAVOR 
and Save 330 


OU can wear this 
beautiful dress for 
$11.95. I send it to you 
semi-made; you complete 
itin about two hours. It 
pmes already laid out 
and marked right on fin- 
est all-silk satin crepe, 
with lace and trimmings 
included—even a needle, 















NO patterns—no courses— 

>» dressmaking experience 
required. You get expert re- 
sults with ease. Thousands 
fwomen and girls now save 
the Dolly Gray way 
and get better quality 
and smarter style in 
the bargain. 

DOLLY GRAY 

ROOM No. 313 
8 B’WAY, N.Y. C. 


Free sm 
BOOK 


Write for “Secrets of Fifth 

Avenue” and ‘‘Modes of 

the Month’’ showing all my 
latest styles and prices 


DOLLY GRAY 


SEMI-MADE DRESSES aS Blouse 
AGE TS! Becmartepees iceretes® |" No 195 A 


Ek Shiny NR 
—— >, 











j j 
at SS» | 
“a d. 4 ¢ Stamp your name ini-* / \ . 
‘a / 2 2 > 
a 1es: tial or monogram on / i 3608 Blouse 
v i! 7 sizes, 3 0 
linens, laundry, etc., this new easy way 4 1] ‘ — 


1 laundry marks, avoid loss, by marking with 
indelto transfers. Mark y ! 
am on handkerchief 
men’s collars, sheets, pillow ses, 
pajamas, Campi! outfits—anyt hh n 
1 want t ntif No sewing 
ist press on With a hot Iron in ¢ 


100 Indeilo Name or Initial 


me, initial or mom 








le number illustrated below 

it mame initial or monogram 

ainly and mail with money to 

Kaumagraph Products 351 West | 
l Street, New York C 


|_ GRACE MARY DAVIS 


_ 5. Gulian ow ae | 











| - 3644 7 
Wheat for Strength-Eat- as, Shirtwaist 


ice 


g sizes, 


34-50 


__The ine vale Macaroni 








DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT raune 
erfect fitting dresses easily and quickly 
reproduced. MAKES DRESSM. KING 
A PLEASURE IND GiSP.: ACTION. 
IT TO As necessary for fitting as the sewing 
machine for sewing 
















. 3054 

You ADJUSTABLE AND COLLAPSIBLE | ? BI : 
The Neck, Shoulders, Bust, Waist, \ ouse 
and Skirt are each independently Stjuse- } 7 sizes, 


able so that it = exactly reproduce any 
style, size or figur: 

EASY PAYMENT TERMS——— 
Remit $3 and we will send you ovr gua! 
rises $15 Acme Collapsible Adjustable 
k .. Pay the balance of Fits at the 
rate io of $3 a month. Ten Days’ Trial. 
If unsatisfactory return form and we will 
ref fund your $3. 


34°49 











Order an** Aeme’’ Form today orwrite for Il- 
lustrated Catalog with detailed information 


ACME SALES CO., Dept. I! G 
380 Throop Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Krree °° ARM 
& forliness ® 


No. 3654, Lapres’ Siip-On \ 
Biouse. Size 36 requires 154 
yards of 36-inch material 
23% yards of 24-inch ribbon 


No. 3818, Lapres’ Sirp-ONn 
Bouse. Size 36 requires 15% 
yards of 36-inch material 
Cross-stitch, Embroidery No 
























° and wrinkles e 1403, would be charming. 
| No. 3608, Lapres’ BLovusE 
LIZABETH ARDEN recommends her Size 36 requires 244 yards of 
VENETIAN ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM. sa duc mental 
Rich with fresh eggs, nourishing oils and P 
astringents, this cream feeds hungry skin No 38623, LADIES’ Biot SI 
cells, fills out lines, and also firms, rightens ~ . 7 : : 
and smooths a relaxed wrinkled skin. A size 56 requires 134 yards 
wonderful home treatment, erases lines and 36-inch material 
makes the skin soft, smooth and velvety. 
$2, $3.50. ] 3500 } No. 3644, Lapies’ SHirTWAIS1 
Write describing your skin troubles. Elizabeth } Blouse Size 36, 2% yards of 32-inch. 
Arden will send her personal advice, with her > sizes, 34-46 . — = i 22 
bookiet ‘The Quest of the Beautiful.” 7 No. 3688, Lanigs’ Buovse. ~a 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of Blouse ’ 
] 2 
Ask for booklet phos Ee zabeth Arden’s 16-inch material . 6 sizes, 16 years 36-44 
Exercises for Health an auty. - : : 
; a ff \* No. 3500, Lapres’ BuLovuse. | if ) \ fi 
iT iH ab {] Ard. { Size 36, 234 yards of 40-inch f | { { \\ 
° 1Z € ) €Y) 4 | y material, 4% yard of 40-inch \; f 
@ 681-P Fifth Avenue New York | 7 contrasting cut crosswise. 2 \ 14 be 
25 Old Bond Street, London f b } 2 Pe ; z { | 
2 rue de la Paix, Paris | | No. 3867, Lapies’ AND Misses wy! i | 1 } 
¥. \ b | Stip-On Buovse. Size 36 re- 1 t 4 = 





costa mk 





3863 3644 quires 254 yards of 36-inch. 3688 3654 
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Blous se 


34°49 


3088 


sizes 


34°46 


Blouse 
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Woman 
gets $10,000 
for just one story 


EN thousand dollars! That was the 

sum paid Miss Winifred Kimball, of 
Apalachicola, Florida, for her story, Broken 
Chains, which won the first prize in the 
contest conducted by the Chicago Daily 
News in collaboration with the Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation. 

Mrs. Anna Blake Mezquida, another 
student of the Palmer Institute of Author- 
ship, won the $1000 second prize, and seven 
$500 prizes were also won by Palmer 
students, 


| A Palmer student wrote Judgment of the 
| Storm and another wrote The White Sin. 
|Both these pictures were produced by the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation and are 
now appearing in leading motion picture 
theatres. Each author received $1000 cash 
and will also receive a share in the profits. 
Learn the Technique of Writing 
The reason for the success of Palmer students is 
simply that you learn to write stories and motion 
picture scenarios that sell by learning the technique 
of writing. Yuu study right at home in spare time 
under the direction of men who are themselves au- 
thors of short stories, novels and motion picture 
scechdarios. 


Distinguished Men to Help You 


Aiding in the work of discovering and training new 
writers are such distinguished men as _ Frederick 
Palmer, author and educator; Clayton Hamiliton, 
well-known playwright and author-educator; Russell 
Doubleday, publisher; Brian Hooker, formerly of 
the faculty of Yale and Columbia Universities; Dr. 
Frederic Taber Cooper, author-educator; C, Gardner 
Sullivan, noted screen writer and directer; James 
R. Quirk, editor and publisher of Photoplay Magazine; 
and Rob Wagner, author and motion picture director. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
“The New Road to Authorship” 


It tells all about the Palmer Institute’s systematic, 
step-by-step method of teaching Short Story Writing, 
Photoplay Writing and Dramatic 

Criticism—gives full details of : el 
the success of Paimer students 
and describes the Palmer 
Scholarship Foundation, which 
gives ambitious men and women 
the opportunity to get the com- “ees ty 
plete course free by providing : 
fifty scholarships annually. Just 
mail the coupon printed below 
and we'll send you a copy of 
this interesting book free by 


return mail. — 














PaLmer InstiTU1TE OF AUTHORSHIP 

Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 

Dept. 8-L, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Cealif. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 

of your book, “The New Road to Authorship.” 1 

am most interested in 


) Photoplay Writing English Composition 
Short Story Writing 
Dramatic Criticism ) Business Letter Writing 
ei icaisecssttinsesnicnascnnn sovocceenneessces wossveseees oe 
Reis necihintda adh cnsinerccneosecstsininitiasuninaptacaaguaaiaaaiiaieiimsiainictniae 


All correspondence strictly confidential 


For sale at all 5 and 10 cent stores, 
hardware, drug end grocery stores. 


ME CORMICK & CO. 
BALTIMORE 


REMARKABLE CASES 


old lady, 33 years of age, who suf- 
fered for ny years and was abso- 
lutely hel loos. found relief. A man 
who was nelpless, unable to rire from 
bis chair, was riding horseback wine 
playing tennis within o goss A little 
Phild, parsiyzed, was play ‘about the 
house after wearing @ Philo *purt Appli- 
ance 3 weeks. We have successfully 
treated over 60,000 cases in 23 years, 


30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


We will prove its value in your case. 
There is no reason why you should not 
accept our o ler. The photograph shows 
how light, cool, elastic and easily et- 
ed the Philo Burt Appliance “how 
different from the old torturous plaster 
leather or steel jackets. Every sufferer 
with a weakened or deformed spine 
should write at once. 

Send for our free booklet. if you 
describe case it will aid us in giving 
you definite information at once 


PHILO BURT CO., Jamestown, 4. ¥. 
| 201-23 Odd Fellows Temple 
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' Send for my NEW 


: Free Sample Book and 
' . 

1 see what I am like - - 
says PETER PAN. 


and 
“Peter Pan Fast Color Prints’ 


GUARANTEE 
We ave ready to replace any garment 
made of genuine PETER PAN if it 
fades 







( R ¢ 


LARGE AND 
4 BEAUTIFUL ® FREE 
SAMPLES 


“é 


Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color’ 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 


ny 





Li “y 
te he * 






Shopping 
Absorbine Jr. 


brings quick relief. 





| ld T suffer prolonged fatigue 
; } rarn t ' | " 


STYLES FOR YOU! 


























Peter Pan Fast Color Gingham’”’ 





















HENRY GLASS @& CO.—_ 


_ Gentine Pete Pan Fast penned 


44 WHITE ST. NEW YORK 
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No. 3860, LitTLE Boy 

SUIT; romper _ style 
Size 4 requires 1 

yards of 36-inch ma 
terial, 4 vard of 3¢ 
inch contrasting. 

No. 3813, Boy’s Sum 
with flapper trousers 
Size 6 requires 2 

vards of 32-inch ma 
terial. 

No. 3862, Girv’s Siip 
On Dress. Size 12 re 
quires 25g vards of 
30-inch material, 1% 
yard of 36-inch con 
trasting for collar 


‘ee BK 





TT es 








3862 Dress 
size 6-14 


of 36-inch material. 


titch from Embroi- 


ish on the yoke. 


}0-inch material, 


M~ CALL’S Magazine for NOVEMBER, 1924 
WHAT SMART CHILDREN WEAR 


3890 Dress 3894 Dress 


es 6-1 





No. 3890, Grirw’s Dress 
Size 12 requires 254 yards 
of 36-inch material, 34 yard 
of 40-inch contrasting cut 
crosswise. 


No. 3889, Girw’s Siip-On 
Dress. Size 12 requires 1% 
yards of 36-inch plaid, 1): 
vards of 36-inch plain ma- 
terial 

No. 3872, Misses’ AND Ju 
Niors’ Siip-ON Dress. 5 z 
12 requires 244 yards of 40- 
inch material 

No. 3885, Grri’s Siip-On 
Dress. Size 8 requires 2!x 
yards of 36-inch material 














































Suit; romper style 


36-inch material, ! 
of 36-inch contrasting. 











Vie y B “s 


e \ 
J 7 3885 Dress 
sizes, O-1 


Pw LI 
387 a) Foade 








Forest 


LULS 


UNDERWEAR. 





W inter warmth and com- 
fort for every member 
of the family. Ask for 
Forest Mills Underwear 
by name at the better 
shops everywhere. 


If you do not find it at 
your favorite store write 
us and we will tell you 
the nearest dealer. 


nd 


BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 


Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 


New York ptinn Boston 


\ 




















2¥g yards of 54-inch material. 


For other de criptions, see page 110 
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NEW HAT, CUT-WORK FOR LINENS AND SMART DRESS MOTIFS 


a 


BY ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 


The Pattern in- 

cludes a Picture 

Lesson in Milli- 
nery 








Takes Off 41 Lbs. 


In Exactly 7 Weeks! 




































The lady in the picture is close to an idk 
weight. Yet two months ago she was far to 
tout—was heavier by more than forty pound 
Mrs. Ella ¢ irpenter, New Orleans, expla 
how she reduced with sucl wee 13° 
I had long w 
He “xa bu ' : | he t tf ! t ast 
uis; butt ronths ago I to try a t that sor 
cae whe tra t cost anyt No. 1397, McCatt PATTERN For Laptes’ No. 1403, TRANSFER PATTERN FOR Cross 
soe fodeag ag I gave Wallace § s Records 4) Har, In 23-inch head size. The hat may be StitcH TrimMinG. Includes 2 long motifs 
a ~ oe n : ain I 23 j »s, adaptable as illustrated be- 
‘Fa ° Thi IE Did’ made in either of the two styles illustrated 6'4 x 23 inches, adaptable as illustrated be 
siest ing ver 1 on this page. A transfer design for hat-and- low to Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip-On Dress 
« “Fifteen minutes each evening I took the r ¢ carf style is included with full embroi- No. 3887 (sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36 to 40 
Pe — > en: 8 anaes ne . * | dery directions; amount of materials for bust; price, 45 cents). See other motifs 
thrilled me; I lost that first week. Naturally, I went | ach style stated. Price, 40 cents. , below. Work in the fashionable colored 
n with it. The eek I lost § Ibs. mor ; Pte wools. Price, 40 cents. Yellow or blue. 
idiin'tdo at gt Ipp! ent r with Walla 
Turkish batl © star g. nor patent f r dru 
r t got thin to music asthe offer Iv It wa 
. a 1 ) batbr ale sa 1 t ba ' 
Sr inct 
Reduce without f ent a 
Proof that you ' t t ; a . 
| “just on ne te , No. 1402, TRANSFER PATTERN FoR CutT-WorK 
vhole first week ' rd and a r Motirs. Includes 2 towel-end motifs 514 x 7% 
oe SROs ee Gets COO eh en inches; 1 yoke design for lingerie (see illustra- 
WALLACI , tion below), and several other motifs. Use 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chica Monogram Design No. 1257 (price, 30 cents; 
; Please s« ¢ FREE and POSTPAILD yellow or blue} for towel. Develop in cut- 
. wee " 21A F ‘ . . . . ° : 
Wallace Red ; Ri — work ind satin-stitch following directions 


given in pattern. Price, 30 cents. Yellow or blue 


Name 20¢ 
1398—Below 


Addres 











Mavvetitze 
DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES | 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
















































































INSTANTLY, making them 
appear naturally dark, long 
andluxurious. Adds wonderiu | 
charm, y and expression 2 
to any face. Perfectly harm! Ts 
Used by millions of lovely wom ° 
en. BLACK or BROWN. 7 - 
yvurdealer’ sorkirect postpaid, mi 
MAYBELLINE CO., Chicago, II. wi 
tri 
’ bo 
i f Li N fa 
j fa 
4 
- eG. US. PAT, Conte ' 
A Prompt relief for 
Mitired aching feet! Re- 
moves odors of fom, La - F 
. : oo” *e, a ce See3 %o. 
perspiration. Sf teemest ene FF songs o58 
No. 1398, TrRANSrER PATTERN FoR BEavep Motirs. 2 motifs, 93, inches long, and 1 large motif are illustrated on the latest style of 
ng Russian tunic shown above Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip-On Blouse No. 3367, sizes 16 years, 36 to 44 bust; price, 35 cents.) 
Pattern also includes 8 small motifs 3!'2x5 inches, and 5 yards of 34-inch banding. Price, 30 cents. Yellow or blue 
1 1403 
14 7 SOMOS ™ | 
van rey SE var sk 
° ° i & 
e HUG § ~ 20008 
Po 6) <= (@ @ : =. 
S* (ee __ %_@ B Py 
eDPryr Se 7 Ge a7 RK =, 
°, 2) e toy 
. - -_- + 
\ a Fi 
or } s 7 
END, ee 
. . ° aa Peso P 4 
How to care for ESQ _ Pig 
> Sat gePRB <ts wees 
i. Dorset ars 
Dull Hair 7a BINS wee P | 
fo ¢ rate ez | 
‘ : yosee i” hi * 1 0- | 
> pf Fis 2 
7) 908 + r (Feed 
‘ ? SS et op 2 @ C+ 
: J) $74 + 
SIX + FSG BF 
: om SOs P iti 
Ay ke Pr pe 
orestios ‘ ov Bg ~ re 
; et t A= 1 ” 
ess . ; q 5 X ‘ st Fh F 
, ‘ / @. vo . » 
pr hes?) BD vs way 
: , agate e P % = A A pe | How to Obtain McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns. Leading 
Py KobI CO cont \Y * a! tt e4\| dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Transfer Patterns. If you find 
We CAE we : ; . ve iy aD | that you can’t secure them, write to The McCall Company, 232-250 West 
! G Oo l de n G l i nt | ae = ‘he | Lam\\ 371): St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch Office, 208-212 S. Jeffer- 
n St., Chicago, Ill.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., | 
SHAMPOO itlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada . 
j 
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NEW GARMENTS AND GIFTS FOR THE CHILDREN | 
By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 











‘Another 
$10 Raise!” 


HAT makes the second increase in salary 
in a year, and I'm earning $45 a week now. 
That's pretty good for a girl. It certainly was a 
lucky day for me when I decided to take up that 
I. C. S. course.” 





Why don’t you study some special subject and 
prepare to earn more money? There’s no surer way 
to do it than by studying at home in spare time with 
the International Correspondence Schools. 

The TI. C. S. has a number of courses especially 
arranged for women. Some I. C. S. women — 
are making as high as $50, $75, and $1 a week 3 
private secretaries, artists, expert letter writers, shes. 
macists, assistants in chemical laboratories, high-priced 
sales executives, office managers, advertising writer 
and solicitors, and in Civil Service and banking. 

Mark and mail the coupon and we'll be glad to 
send you interesting descriptive bookiets telling what 
the I. C. S. can do for you. 

Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4363, Scranton, Penna, 








1399—Doll 
1401—Elephant 





Without cost or obligation, please send me your 48-page 
bocklet, ‘“‘How Women Are Getting Ahead,”’ and tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X 


(Advertising OCivil Service 






















Private Secretary {) High School " Subjects 
Bas istant Bank fag HBDus trating 
shier ( ) Cartooning 
{J Accounting } Bookkeeping 
(Chemistry Business Law 
fC) Pharmacy }Corporation Secretsry 
PjBusiness English JArchitecture 
[Spanish ]Drafting 
Or rench J Designing 
L }Salesmanship Elwinow ty 
t > ; » . L)ietter Letters Window Trimming 
No 1401, I RINTED PATTERN WITH - apher and Railroad Clerk 
TRANSFER FOR ELEPHANT AND Mon- Caner a Lettect poco king 
- ° Ss tt Millinery 
KEY. Includes pattern for each ani- jow Card Lettering 
mal, patterns for monkey’s clothes 
with directions for making, and Name 
transfer for elephant’s face. Cut 
: 7 Street 
bodies from canton flannel, then 1401—Patterns for prin Sak scnisiaphsestopnddeianaeezieiaandabiabtinalas 
stuff with cotton batting; details of Elephant and Monkey 
face, etc., described. Price, 30 cent cit State 
" ity 
Yellow 
ORANG isons scceccnsscenscasiesssnse:ccsvassesssncsabsonsesesnsecsesencooiontees 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, 


Limited, Montreal, Canada 


ARUL ited 


‘ortanes made in Tea Rooms, Uafeterias, 
Motor ay and Got ee Shope everywhere, Youcan ~y 
Ld 




















one in your own bome and make eee knoe 9 
of manage one .eoanee geil We ert to train: 
ed managers; teach 7< you sat Crete busi- 


pene 12 — ley four a spare re ie, eet ind 


Lewis Tea Room’. Institute 


Dept, B -S042 








No. 1399, PRINTED PATTERN WITH 
TRANSFER FOR Two-Piece Do Lt. 
17 inches high. Includes patterns 
for doll’s body and clothes, trans- 
fer for face, and full directions. 
Price, 30 cents. Blue 

No. 1400, Mortirs ror CHILp’s 
HANDKERCHIEFS. Includes 3 each 
of four corners, from 1% to 2 
inches high, and designs for patch 
pieces. Use bright checked ging- 
hams, and appliqué following di- 
rections. Price, 20 cents. Yellow 
or blue 

No. 3881, CHILp’s Coat AND Hat 
WITH SPECIAL TRANSFER (YEL- 
Low). In 4 sizes, 2 to 8 years 

































Size 4 requires 2% yards 40 t 
inches wide; embroidery takes 3 The Wonderful 4 
skeins of wool, or 5 of silk floss > 
Full directions. Price, 35 cents French Face Powder . 
3887 C Ss C J 

No — C Hil D : 2 AT AND Hai "Denso it at your druggist’s. Send 10 cents for ¢ 
WITH SPEC IAL TRANSFER (YEI samples of JAVA* with either Ashes of Roses* Rouge, : 
Low). In 4 sizes, 1 to 6 years 9 dark and rich, or Rouge Mandarine*, light and bright. .. 





4 





Size 4 requires 1'4 yards of 54 
inch broadcloth, or 2% yards of 
silk 36 inches wide; smocking, 3 
skeins wool. Price, 35 cents. 





A. BOURJOIS & CO., INc. 
PARIS B 33 W. 34th St, NEW YORK 
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The New Styles 


in Shade tassels 












ie 
+) 
x; 
wy OUR House will have real individuality and look twice 
rey s well fr 1 the street if you use some one of these 
AS beautiful tassels on «// your shades. They are very easy to 
ie ; 
, math iS the f $ 1 effective laces so popular just 
a ‘ — : , ra , 
=) Send for ¢ ; O. N.T. Book of Tassels, Cords, an ringes ‘ 
‘4 start \ r set of tassels right away—they are quickly 
ha 
4 0 es EN , t , pr - 
. « 
a! THI SPO COTTON COMPANY 4 
Dept I A N York : 
1. 


a*t 


one P wt nest 


ye ee ie ae a 





ay 


A. 


cAlways use 


CLARKS COTTONS 


™> jor every purpose aie 


-- = eee tee ee ee ee ee ee ad 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMI] ANY | t L153 J rth Av New Yerk 
( ( O.N.T.B N _ 








SEW SAVE with CLARKS ONT. SPOOL COTTON 
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The Outlook 


| Continued 


going around the entire figure. It was a 
‘tring girdle cf the gown material, or, if 
one was sufficiently slender, it was a wide 
Russian suede girdle in color, with a 
broad thin gilt buckle placed directly in 
front. Some smart women, like the 
Countess Schoenborn, wore broad Oriental 
virdles of green or beige ieather with long 
medallions over each hip, the edges out- 
lined with fine scroll work of gilt. This 
was the belt of the season. On one espe- 
cially smart frock of black silk alpaca 
cdged with white mousseline, the belt was 
a linden green with the gold scroll work 
made to resemble an old illuminated book 
done by monks 

Black was worn by smart women but 
not by those who had enough money to 
buy diversity in their wardrobes. It is 
said to be a sign of economy to wear 
black all the time. Embroidered and 
beaded black gowns were left to the 
Americans, who always see in such frocks 
an excellent bargain. Chanel’s — black 
mousseline tunic with its covering of em- 
broidered white flowers over a short black 
kirt was done to death, although such 
notable women as Mrs. William K. Van- 
derbilt and the young princess of Kapur- 
thala continued to wear it. 

By the way, at St. Cloud where was 
feregathered one of the smart crowds of 
the year for tea before the Americans 
were defeated in Polo by the splendid 
Argentine team, a new sweater was seen 
which was immediately ordered from 
Chanel, who made it, by an American 
buyer to be delivered in time for the 
Polo games over here with the Prince of 
Wales again a guest. It was worn by Mrs. 
Fred Bate, a faraway cousin and constant 
companion of the Prince. It was of 
knitted blue wool, loose and wrinkled, 
with a narrow leather be!t around the 
hips and sleeves that were made of stripes 
of different colors. It was a sweater which 
was made, without doubt, to imitate those 
worn by jockeys. It was a success immedi- 
aiciy, and later in the season Chanel put 
striped crépe de Chine sleeves into the 
plain bedy part. The belt is the kind 
man runs through his trouser loops. Jenny 
followed the idea in her long tunics for 
day wear in which she put sleeves of a 
different fabric and color. The stripes go 
around the arm, not lengthwise. Bright 


Descriptions for page 102 

No. 3656, Lapies’ AND Misses’ VEsT AND 
SvTep-[N Drawers. Size 36 requires 25¢ 
yards of 36-inch material, '4 yard of 40 
inch for bands. Dainty flowers in button- 
ho'e-stitch from Embroidery No. 1246 
nay be placed in front. 
No. 3446, Lapies’ AND Misses’ CostuME 
Sup. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 36-inch 
material. Width, 14 yards. A satin-stitch 
monogram worked from Embroidery No. 
1200 would be very decorative 
No, 3727, Lapres’ Payamas. Size 36 re- 
quires 5 yards of 36-inch material, 
yard of 36-inch for bands. Embro‘dery 
No. 1377 furnishes a motif in outline- 
titch which may be added. 
No. 3548, Lapres’ NEGLIGEE. Size 36 re 
quires 5'@ yards of 36-inch material. 
Width, 234 yards, 
No. 3753, Laptes’ ANd Muisses’ ONE- 
Prece Nicutcown. Small size requires 

; yards of 36-inch material. Width, 
about 134 yards. A pretty spray for satin- 
and eyelet-stitch, from Embroidery No. 
1338, is suggested to trim. 


Descriptions for page 103 


No. 3514, Lapies’ aNp Misses’ CostuME 
Suiip. Size 36, View A. requires 17@ yards 
of 32-inch material, 44 yard of 54-inch 
contrasting; View B, 25¢ yards of 36-inch 
materia!. Width, 134 yards. For decoration, 
a simple motif in outline-stitch, Embroi- 
dery No. 1377, is suggested. 

No. 3041, Lapies’ SLEEVELESS NIGHTGOWN. 
Size 36 requires 3'4 yards of 36-inch 
material. Width, 15¢ yards. If desired the 
voke mav be adorned with a satin-stitch 
sprav frem Embroidery No. 1338 

N 3511, Lapies’ Princess Sirp. Size 36 
requires 3'. yards of 36-inch material 
Width, 17, vards 


Jrom page 07] 


colors are used. 

Short sleeves were not worn in the day 
hours by well-dressed women. They 
touched the hand, covering the wrist 
tightly, sometimes wrinkled and fastened 
with small crochet buttons. Some long 
sleeves were slashed up the forearm, 
piped with white silk braid and filled in 
with a pleated iabot of embroidered white 
muslin. The neckline was cut in an open 
square, piped with white and a straight 
high collar went half around the neck; 
soft white muslin collar filled in the open 
space under the chin and from it fell a 
square pleated jabot. This is a touch of 
masculine fashion from a bygone period 
and is a striking novelty in neckline. It 
has telling effect below the Directoire 
hair-cut which is brushed forward over 
temples and ears. 

The overblouse which is taken from a 
Chinese tunic has a strong position. It 
may hold its own for a long while. The 
only rival to it so far is Chanel’s new 
jumper, often of velvet with a kasha 
skirt, but is long enough to carry a 
narrow leather belt around the hips. Out 
side of this reasonably short blouse, the 
only choice one has to make is between 
the long tunic with or without a girdle. 

The Cossack girdle of brightly colored 
suede is a good touch and few women 
can resist it. Lacquer red, brick, purple 
and apple green ones were worn with 
black tunics or one-piece frocks with ful- 
ness in the skirt. These girdles are pulled 
in snugly around the figure, as tightly as 
a pirate hitches his bandana around his 
trousers. 

As often as not there is a surplice neck 
opening outlined with sizable revers. I 
didn’t see any strong attempt to continue 
the round or oblong neckline. In the 
gowns where the Renaissance appeared it 
was different in shape from ours. It 
reached in a°straight line across the top of 
the collarbone. None of the chest was 
visible. 

It was just beginning to be smart to 
wear short capes or shoulder scarfs of the 
new leopard tissue when a gown permitted 
the addition of such striking patterning. 
The interior decorators are running leop- 
ard skin so hard in Paris that the cloth 
designers have invented a substitute, a 
very good one, too. 


No. 3618, Lapies’ AND Misses’ NEGLIGEE 
Small size requires 434 yards of 36-inch 
material or 4% yards of 40-inch. 
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No. 3824, Girw’s Strp-On Dress. Size 6 
requires 2'% yards of 36-inch material 
No. 3859, Littte Boy’s Suit; romper 
stvle. Size 4 requires 134 yards of 32-inch 
material, 44 yard of 36-inch contrasting 
No. 3894, Giru’s Strp-On Dress. Size 12 
requires 2'g yards of 36-inch material, 
yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
No. 3823, Girv’s Coat. Size 12, View A, 
requires 234 yards of 54-inch material; 
size 6, View B, 13¢ yards of 54-inch 
material 
No. 3890, Griru’s Dress. Size 12 requires 
2'% yards of 36-inch material, 34 yard of 
40-inch crosswise contrasting. 
No. 3872, Misses’ AND JuNtors’ St1p-ON 
Dress. Size 14 requires 4 yards of 32- or 
40-inch material. 


Descriptions for page 107 


No. 3892, Cuttp’s Dress; with bloomers. 
Size 4 requires 23¢ yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial, ’% yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
No. 3876, Littre Boy’s Suit; romper 
style. Size 6 requires 17g yards of 32- 
inch material, '2 yard of 36-inch for 
collar, front bands and cuffs. 

No. 3894, Girv’s Sirp-ONn Dress. Size 8, 
View A, requires 2 yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial; size 12, View B, 1% yards of 40- 
inch, 74 yard of 36-inch for yoke and 
flounce. Running-stitch, with lazy-daisy 
flowers as seen in Embroidery No. 13061, 
would be dainty for the dress with pleated 
flounce, while simple running-stitch, as in 
Embroidery No. 1044, is suggested to 
trim the dress with plain flounce. 
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N ipper Goes Snap-Shooting in the Arctic e By Norman Jacobsen 


A Cut-out for Children 


| RK and his little sister Anka are Esquimaux children who invited Nipper to live in their 
















tur-lined snow house. They took him on long sleigh rides to visit the animals. On one of 
the rides they visited a large Walrus that lived on a cake of ice in the sea. He looked very 
fierce while his picture was taken—but afterwards flopped into the water to show how well he could 
swim. The next day Urk hitched the dogs to the sleigh and drove to a large pool. Soon a big 
white bear followed by a little cub came to the swimming hole. The little bear grasped its 
mother by the tail with its teeth and they both plunged ir and swam round and round. Soon 
the little bear was able to swim alone. After splashing around for a while they scrambled on to 
the ice to pose for their pictures 
A round brown head appeared at the edge of the pool and out came a beautiful shiny seal 
She took up a little white baby seal that had been lying there unnoticed and slipped back into 
the water taking the young one with her 
On the way home they saw, standing in a snowdrift, a reindeer with a collar and bells and 
on its chin an icicle. It was Minnie, Anka’s reindeer who pulled the sleigh when the dogs got 
tired. Urk called Minnie and hitched her to the sleigh and they were soon speeding homeward 
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judgment. “It is a noble portrait,” he said. 

“A noble Holbein.”” Margot amended 

I congratulate Mr. Ridener.” he answered her, “upon the 

acquisition of what is certainly the finest Holbein in this 
country 

Ridener heard him and glowed. “If I regret one thing, 
Mr. Wade,” he formally pronounced, “it is that your book 
appeared too soon to include my picture, and I should be 
happy to take up with your publishers, the question of a 
1ew edition.” 

Philip bowed with deep politeness. “There’s something 
satiric in that bow,” Margot said to herself 

I understand,” said Philip, “that there are certain docu- 
ments. I should like to examine them.” 

At breakfast Pau! thought she was not looking well, 
tossed her a letter, and, as she opened it, thought she 
looked worse than ever. “You know,” she explained, “how 
I hate a bill to be larger than 1] expected.” 

“Then don’t tell me about it,” he commanded 

Margot indulged a lonely moment. The slender, pink 
check slipped from her fingers and stood on end a second 
against her saucer, then slowly bent and dipped a corner in 
the coffee. Fifty-one thousand, six hundred and sixty-six 
dollars and sixty-five cents! 

“It isn't,” she communed with herself, “as though I 
needed this money. I did need the other. That’s done and 
can’t be undone and I'm glad of it whatever happens now 
Only [I don’t want any more. There was some use in the 
first. Necessity made it half right. But there’s no neces- 
ity here and I won't do this. I'll tear it up.” 

She rescued the check from the coffee and started de- 
liberately to tear it. Then she paused, folded it meticulously, 
ind inserted it between bodice and bosom. “I shall give it 
back to Arnheim, myself,” she decided, “and tell him just 
what I think of him.” 


RNHEIM lounged very comfortably in his leather chair. 

“T see so many reasons for your returning this,” he told 
Margot, “and I understand them all.” 

Margot felt horribly embarrassed. “I hope,” she said vir- 
tuously, “that you see the right reason.” 

“I could fairly call them all right,” Arnheim mused. “My 
dear, my dear, we have done strange things, both of us, but 
none so strange as this. You tell your conscience that neces- 
sity and your husband’s future hung upon your act. I tell 
my conscience that the world’s need for beauty hung upon 
mine. Necessity is satisfied, your husband’s future is as- 
sured, and the world has gained a masterpiece.” 

Margot said: “Arnheim, I like you and I respect you and 
I should be more comfortable now if I hadn’t done it and 
I hope you're right, and Great Scott, how I hope that 
we're both safe!” 

“Should you like to see how very safe we are?” Arnheim 
suggested. “The originals of these documents,” as he drew a 
sheaf of photographs from his desk, “are securely and con 
vincingly enshrined, one in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
the other in the British Museum. There are ways and ways 
of doing things in England. The law is easier to break there 
than here, because everyone expects you to respect it and 
hardly anyone expects you to do otherwise 

“I cleave to simplicity in such arrangements as these,” 
Arnheim explained. “There aré only two documents. Here is 
a photograph of the ‘first, written in Latin in Elizabeth’s 
own hand. I will translate it if you like.” 

“Roughly, if you don’t mind.” 

“It thanks Henry VIII, by the Grace of God, King of 
England and the writer's father,” Arnheim summarized, 
“and trusts that all is well with him, both in health and in 
the business of his realm. It thanks him for all the blessings 
with which he has endowed his daughter and hopes from 
her heart that the likeness drawn of her by Hans Holbein, 
his painter, may be pleasing to him and give him satisfaction 
and keep her memory ever before him whenever she is not 
privileged to enjoy the blessed happiness of his company. It 
is signed Elizabeth and undated, save for the words, On my 
tenth birthday, at Hatfield House.’ 

‘I see,” said Margot 

“Here,” Arnheim continued, “is a photograph of an authen- 
tic letter of the Queen, written three years after this one.” 

“After?” Margot queried 

ifter,” he repeated. “If we do not convince ourselves, 
how can we expect to be believed?” 

Margot held forgery and original to the light. Arnheim 
nodded gravely. “You see that the job is reallv flawless,” 
e said 

And the other,” Margot pressed, “the Oxford one?” 

In English, here, an entry in the Chancellor’s great 
edger of accounts, made on the original vellum. This photo 
graph shows the entire page. This is the item. How fortu 
nate that the old accountant left us space!” 

Margot managed to spell out the lettering for herself. “Sep- 
tember Anno xliii—Item payde to Hans Holbeyn one of the 
king's paynters certifyed by my Lord pryviseales lettre, xiij /i 

viii d. tor a lykeness of the Princess Elizabeth’s Grace.” 

She read the words through a second time and pondered 








em Phirt pe i x shillings and eight pence,” she 
sid. “You gay ird of two hundred thousand!” 
 - L. telephoned Margot at an hour when, by a lucky 
chance she presided alor er her tea table in Beek 
man Place Ridener’s her Pau iid. “Had an awful 
vy with Phil. I'm bringing him up 
What's tl row at it I laitere 
That blamed Holbein 
It’s that art critic friend of your iid Ridener when 
he arrived. “Forgive me for being violent, but I hired him 
on your recommendation to make me a catalogue and, by 
thunder, Mrs. Blair, he’s just raised the dickens with my 
whole collection. He doubts everything. He tells me my 
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Cellini cup isn’t Cellini. I’ve no patience with such a man!” 

Paul interrupted, “Artists are always at war with critics, 
Mr. Ridener.’ 

And Margot said, “Mr. Ridener, how do you take your tea?” 

The drink which cheers but not inebriates, soothed this 
emperor of Florida from rage to something more like nor- 
mal indignation. ‘“‘What annoys me,” he resumed, “isn’t so 
much the Cellini as the Holbein and the feeling that I've 
been done.” 

“I am sure you haven’t been,” said Margot, “and I don’t 
believe the Holbein isn’t real. Whatever the Cellini cup may 
be, I am sure the Holbein’s as genuine as genuine.” 

“Well,” said Ridener, “I am glad to hear you say that. I 
gave two hundred thousand dollars for that picture on this 
chap Arnheim’s say-so. You remember I met Arnheim at 
your home, too. And if it isn’t real Arnheim’s going to jail 
and the crafty thief who forged the thing with him!” 

“You take the words right out of my own mouth,” said 
Margot. 

Margot’s days and nights came to be haunted by a 
spectre very much in Philip’s image. Philip authori- 
tative and conscientious. Philip stubborn and dismissed and 
angry. Philip genial and sardonic and bent on vengeance. 
A hideous shift in the circumstance of life had turned Philip 
from friend to Nemesis 

At his debonair leisure Philip came to her of his own ac- 
cord. “Tell me all about this idiotic Ridener business,” she 
commanded. “I’ve decided that I do want to hear about 
it. Do you know that his Holbein’s a forgery?” 

“It looks,” he admitted, “like one of the masterpieces of 
Holbein’s prime.” 

She thought a moment. “How can you prove that it isn’t?” 

“By proving that Arnheim’s documentary evidence was 
forged in honor of the occasion. I have seen Arnheim’s 
photographs of the documents. One of them is an entry in 
a ledger of the Tudor court. The other is a letter supposedly 
written by the child Elizabeth to her father. Shall we con- 
sider the letter first ?” 

“It is dated,” he pursued, “on her tenth birthday, three 
months and a few days before Holbein’s death while her 
father was in France. Her father had, just at this time and 
for reasons unknown to history, relegated his affectionate 
daughter to exile and disgrace.” 

“Where did you hear about this exile?” Margot demanded 

“From the best authority,” Philip replied. “From Eliza- 
beth herself.’ He proffered just such another photograph as 
Arnheim had shown her. “Elizabeth wrote this to Katherine 
Parr, her step-mother and Henry’s sixth queen.” 

“It’s Italian,” said Margot. “I can read Italian.” 

Margot made her second excursion into Tudor research. 
“Inimical fortune . she read, skipping from phrase to 
phrase, “has deprived me for a whole year of your most 
illustrious presence ... and in this, my exile ...I am 
bound to revere you with filial love since I understand that 
your most illustrious highness has not forgotten me to the 
king's majesty I have not dared to write to him 
| offer and recommend myself ... your most obedient 
daughter and most faithful servant, ELIZABETH.” 


FOr a whole year,” Philip quoted. “I have not dared to 
‘write to him. This letter is dated St. James, July 31st, 1544, 
and Arnheim produces a letter written by the child to her 
father on her tenth birthday, September 8th, 1543, less than 
‘a whole year’ before.’ 

“There might have been some break in the exile,” Mar- 
got insisted. “Fathers do weaken, even royal fathers.” 

Philip acknowledged the possibility. “It is anticipated 
however by the other document. I am a thorough scholar, 
Margot. Last year when I was in Oxford I happened to 
read that very same ledger from cover to cover. Last year 
that entry hadn't been made.” 

Margot swallowed and pressed the fingers of her left hand 
in the grip of her right. “How do you know that?” 

“Because another entry on that same page did catch my 
eye and I had the whole page photographed. Arnheim did 
a clever thing. I should like to know how he evaded the 
watchful eye of the custodian and filled that space left va- 
cant all these centuries. He made only one mistake,” Philip 
concluded. “He found the space but he didn’t find my 
photograph of it.” 

Margot fought, stubbornly at bay. “Still,” she said, “you 
haven’t proved that Holbein didn’t paint the picture.” 

“T have proved that Arnheim hasn't proved it,” Philip as- 
serted. “Isn't that enough for my present purpose, which is to 
bring a scoundrel to justice and to teach a bounder manners ?” 

“Will you arrest Arnheim?” Her voice dropped very low 

“IT am going to see Arnheim now,” Philip said, “I won't 
jump on a man without warning him. Not even this man.” 

“Good-by,” said Margot. Philip kissed her hand as always. 
Margot had always been able to sit very still. She sat 
very still now and thought or tried to think what to do 
and came to no conclusion. She was very bewildered and 
very tired and ideas came clear only by gradual infiltration 
“We're done for, Arnheim and I. He can never in the world 
get out of this He won't tell on me. At least, I don’t 
think he will. But they'll take his checks and I'll have to 
answer questions about some of them and then they'll ar- 
rest me, too And Paul will say = 

There she stopped and thought of Nora in “The Doll’s 
House.”’ After she had thought awhile of Nora, she looked 
up at the bridge again. A man named Steve Brodie once 
dived off Brooklyn Bridge. She couldn’t remember what 
happened to him. But if she accidentally. . . . They would 
say that she had fallen out of her own garden. And if no 


one saw it happen... She could hang something on the 
fence they had built to keep the twins from falling into the 
river, and Paul would weep and wonder but that would 
be better ... There couldn’t be so much scandal anyway 
and perhaps Arnheim could keep things quiet then. 


"VE made a mess of things,” she said to herself. “No- 
body’s fault. Not Phil’s certainly. I’m sorry for Phil. Not 


Paul’s, bless him. Not even mine. Arnheim’s? No... . I 
wish I had told Paul . . . It’s too late to tell him now 

One doesn’t tell after one’s caught ... That’s confession 
and confession’s always mean... . It’s the meanest thing 


on earth . It’s meaner than suicide!” 

She was terribly tired, too tired to think any more. Pas- 
sivity. Eventually, without the slightest effort of her own, 
decision emerged. “I shan’t kill myself. I'll just wait and 
presently somebody will come and ask if I’m home and 
I'll say yes and tell him anything and everything. And 
when Paul asks me why, I'll say I did it because I loved 
him. No. That’s mean, too. I'll say, I did it because it was 
hard to do and exciting and because I wanted to do it.” 

The clamor of the front doorbell startled her back onc« 
more to the fact of survival. She rose, stiff, and turned het 
back on the twilight river and steadied herself, one hand 
clutching the window curtain. She noticed how dark it 
had grown. 

She opened the door and found herself face to face again 
with Philip. “I’ve core back,” he stammered. “I had to 
see you.” 

She followed him into the back room. She could just see 
his silhouette against the window and the curious, luminous 
river. He was staririg at her. His silhouette looked very 
old. She tolcd him that she hadn’t expected him. He an- 
swered that he had seen Arnheim. 

“Well?” 

“He’s got a drawing on his desk, a red chalk sketch. I 
took it for a Holbein.”*-— 

His breath seemed outrageously loud in the still room. 
She listened for her own. “Is it a Holbein?” she asked. 

“Not with your signature on it.” He came a step closer 
“After I saw your signature I came away. You painted 
Ridener’s Holbein, Margot.” 

She nodded. “Yes,” she said. “I painted it.’ 

How easily said! Philip caught his noisy breath in a noisier 
sob and staggered. “Merciful Heaven!” he cried. “Why?” 

She heard the sound of a key in the front door. “That’s 
Paul,” she told her inquisitor. “He doesn’t know anything 
about this. I hope you aren’t too horrified to use your head 
about telling him.” 

They stood tensely while Paul’s ascent shook the house. 
Paul and Paul’s issue Ywet in the nursery. Pandemonium. 
“TI suppose you meant to help Paul?” Philip suggested. “And 
he never suspected the true identity of your deceased aunt 
How well I remember!” 

“What ?” 

“The other Elizabeth, the first one on the day I first came 
here when you told me about Paul’s difficulties and how you 
had given up your own painting to save Paul’s silly pride, 
and taken to restorations for this Arnheim. Elizabeth, too, 
had her way of managing men. Burleigh or Paul, it’s the 
same way with such women as you and Elizabeth.” 

Margot winced. “I wish you wouldn’t,” she begged him. 
“All such things are done with high hope and good in- 
tentions. My hopes have come off. I guess I’m luckier than 
most.” 

Philip dropped limply upon the window seat, limply as 
though he had expended too much of himself in the sus- 
taining of this shock. 

“T should like to know just what you are going to do, 
Phil,” she said, “if you don’t mind telling me. Or, rather, 
just how you are going to do it.” 

“T don’t know,” Philip replied miserably. 

“There’s no good in this,” she cried. “It only prolongs 
the agony.” 

At that, he bestirred himself and turned, slowly and 
heavily upon her. “I have a photographic plate to destroy,” 
he groaned, “a footnote to add to my book as Ridener 
asked, and a little personal pride to swallow. So the trick 
is turned. Holbein is dead. Arnheim has every reason to 
keep Ais mouth shut. I don’t see that you won't be all right 
I won't say that I’m sparing you,” he plunged on, “though 
it may amount to that. I’m a critic with a conscience and I 
don’t care whether you're spared or not. But I’m not 
going to tell on you.” 

Margot jumped. “Why not?” 

“Not out of any consideration for you or Paul, you may 
be certain of that.” His tone had quieted to the stubborn 
convictions of an oracle’s clairvoyance. “Not because of 
any friendship I bear either of you, nor because of any re- 
spect I might conjure up for the philosophy you created to 
justify yourself in the beginning of this outrageous business 
I’ve a much better reason within myself. I have simply and 
honestly decided that I serve the world better by not telling 
That’s all.” 

“How#? Margot breathed. “How?” 

“Simply this: that if I tell I brand your Holbein for the 
fake it is and destroy it in the eyes of the world for all time 
to come. And if I let my silence make me by this much your 
accomplice, I save the world its enjoyment of a masterpiece 
Now do you see?” 

“Why shouldn’t it be a Holbein?” he continued. “What 
difference does it make to any of us, even to Holbein him- 
self, so long as it’s saved?” 

Margot couldn’t answer directly. After a while she lifted 
her face to the riot over head. “Listen to them,” she said. 

Philip took her hands in his, groping for them, pressing 
them fiercely. “Holbein or not,” he whispered, “it’s a great 
picture and only a great artist could have painted it.” 

For just a moment Margot rather wanted to cry. 
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thousands of similar tributes to Fleisch- stomach troubies yield them healthy and active. 
a Wah naturally and permanently . ; 
mann 1 ast. to the powerfulaction of this Dissolve one cake in a glass of water (just hot 
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It is not a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any farmers, lawyers, policemen, time. Fleischmann’s Yeast, when taken this 
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are affected —this simple, natural food achieves Yeast. fruit juices or milk—or eat it plain. 

literally amazing results. Write us for further information, or let us 
Concentrated in every cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions send you a free copy of our latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 

of tiny yeast-plants, alive and active. At once they go to work— Address: Health Research Dept. F-10, The Fleischmann Com- 

invigorating the whole system, clearing the skin, aiding digestion, pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. 
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“Until six months ago | was virtually a hermit, 


only going out to work every day and then spending oor 2: . oie 
events iia I did not eat six cakes of Yeast and feel myself 


the evening reading in my room. I was an extreme é : ‘ 
example of a pimple-faced youth. It seemed noth- “For years I suffered from habitual constipation. Cathartics gave pF gee wom ” veda one he _ 
ing could remove these eruptions. but temporary relief. I could not enjoy my favorite dishes without fear of i oa rane ; md by nee ate — se pa ator t= _ 
“Then I tried the Fleischmann treatment. In one flatulence, disturbed sleep, etc. I read of the merits of Fleischmann’s Yeast. gts Sapae aie re a te sah date 5 oer 
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use Fleischmann’s ¥ east.” (A letter from Mr. G. Henderson Coyle of Detroit, Mich.) ao ali Tin* i iii 
(Mr. Bernard Kliman of Philadelphia, Pa.) ‘(A letter from Miss Ruth Roliband of Utica, N. Y.) 


“From the time I was twelve years old until I 
was thirty-three, every year I had an attack of 
boils. No remedy or treatment had any effect. 
My profession was teaching. Seven years ago my 
annual attack of boils began. The schoo! phy- 
sician examined me and told me to buy Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast and take it daily for ten days. In 
those ten days my boils disappeared. 

The doctor told me to repeat this treatment 
once every three months for a year and that he 
was sure that I would have no boils. He was 
right. For the past seven years I have been free 
from them.” 


“Fleischmann’s Yeast gave me everything that four years’ (A letter from Miss Elsey H. Erwin of Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


chronic constipation, with its then continual purg ative taking, took 
from me. Asa ‘rifleman’ I saw active service on fo ur fronts, and con- 


etipation undermined my constitution until I became a nervous FLeIscHMANN’S YEAST FOR HEALTH 

wreck, invalided from the service; classified neurasthenic, I was ly J oil P 7 

awarded a pension with disability 40%. Life was hell. After per- comes only in ihe tinfor package—it cannot 

suasion I tried Fleischmann’s Yeast and now eat well, sleep well and be purchased sa tablet form. All ” titi 

what’s better, work well and cheerfully. have it. Start eating it today! You can 
“A month ago I wrote the pension authorities asking for a final order several cakes at atime, for Yeast will 

award. I don’t need my pension any longer.” keep fresh in a cool, dry place for two or 

(A letter from Mr. Charles H. Ward of Halifax, N. S.) three days. 
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“I do not think that she is deliberately trying 
to take my husband from me, but he 
is aman whom all women admire”’ 
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ote r clon dhewtied tm theen with men—whe are facing every imtimate qgues- 
=. . Aeon whe tion involved by per sonal relationships. 
readet tic of the probl present . . 

» letters of criticism and approva Some are songs of triumph. Others tell 
ilar nd = ditterent cont iol ind - ana ° e 
iggestions for | of th of fatlure. There 15 a story hidden im 
ee every one of us. Let others read your story 

ONLY PROPINQUITY—AND = a ae wll 

pet 2 eg that they may judg and profit by te All 

ae Seay letters will be published anonymously recerving 
ET ST te ee every consideration. Send your story to Winona Wilcox, 


page with great interest, little thinking that | Mc Call’s Magazine, 230 West 37th Street, New York City. 


might ever have a problem my on 
1 am a woman of less than forty years and 
hay heen married twenty years. | ha had 
m ideally | ippy marr 1 lif 1 better man 
than my husband never lived. He is bind, 
thoughtful and unselfish H has been verv successful in hi pro- 
ssion and we have three lovely children. Some months since, he 
took as an assistant a lovely widow. My husband had been her 
isband’s friend and she was mine. She is a woman of culture, 
ind ts very preity, toc She is my own age to the month, and time 
has dealt kindly with us both 
I was glad te have my husband find work for her as she has 
a staall son to support. But now I am beginning to see that my 
d husband is ¢reatly attracted by her. 1 do not think that he 


realizes it himself bui I can ! a great difference in him 
lhev are tog ther all dav, part f the time the y are alune, and 
} has a way with men which flatters and infatuates them Id 
not think that she is deliberately trying | tak my husband 

my oni but he is a man Whom all pornen id mr And he ia 
lecided contrast to the husband she has lost. She is constantly 
telling me how perfectly wonderful my husband is to everyone, 
herself included. Of t vou bnow mv question How can 
1 interfer with this attraction before the in table catastr »plre 

! 

Vever in any way hay I shown my suspicion to mi husband 
Nothing must blur ur ideal companionshig But I am posilive 
that my doubt is not imagined. My husband always has had an 
1 stan iif been alls live, but me r before have I felt 
t nD 

{ know vou w nol offer the usual suggestions about making 
mi mor pieasit l ’ my i Without conceit | 
will tell you that 1 i le alled all my fe the most beautiful 
woman in my town. | state this that you may know that there is 
a factor ther than beauty and charm in | iffat L. M. D. 

Propinquity is the other factor. It natur pet trap for 

ent ent be man 1 w I My persona 

Ino is that the wik | ‘ istihed and that the 

wa t iver tr t r ( ‘ ptation from the 
nd. As I | \ rect methods, I would go straight 
t Widov ( { ould explair 

i 1 ash r ia p wi 

I cle tion, there " od deal of plain busine 
r rea toda to kee i it il bark n an even keel 
oO r opini re 


REPENTING AT LEISURI 
Dear Winona Wiilcos 


cer t ft { t I t 








toop over and I am continually bumping my head. Then I have 
to do the laundry—even the sheets—and I've never had to wash 
and iron before. And to dry the clothes, I string lines across the 
kitchenette and sit under the dripping garments while | peel the 
polatoes! And it takes bath towels two days to dry! Small things 
I hang in the living-room and I have to hustle them off the line 
before my man gets home. And then my permanent wave has 
grown out and | look hideous. I try to curl it myself. Can't 
afford marcels. But I produce a curled bob on the sides and 
bac hk while the lop is straight! 

We r my hushand—hardly earns a living. Heaven knows 
where the money for next month's rent is conung from. I could 
work for a salary but, dear Mrs. Wilcox, I'm afraid my man 
would not want me to stop! I've scen it work that way. | actu 
ally have earn ! a hundred dollars since our marriage and he has 
expected me to keep house and do the washing just the same. 
Now | knew he was broke when we were married but thought 
it a temporary state. | paid for my wedding ring, ordered a 
wedding dress but returned it and wore an old one, sold some 
elegancies and a hundred books, and gave my man $30 for 
wedding expenses including our dinner 

I was so much in love I couldn't see a flaw in this. Girls get 
that way, you know. Now vou conclude he’s a sport. No! He is 
the best man | ever met. He says grace al meals, unheard of in 
my family. Once we were absolutely broke. We had sold or 
pawned everything | had. He had nothing. Even my fitted 
traveling case and my watch, valuable rings and brooches, one 
an heirloom. Unthinkable. We were having a meal a day when 
my mother—I don't know why—sent me a check for $100. And 
WE ATE! 

For my wedding present my mother sent me over 300 pieces 
f magnificent flat silver. This chest is not pawned vet. If it goes, 
mv heart will break. | had an allowance at home. It stopped 
when I married. And he told me that he never earned less than 
$300 a week. I'm not much of a cook but who could cook a 
meal without supplies? One week we lived on $3.85. He doesn't 
complain but he eats in stony silence and. looks as if he were 
taking bad medicine. 

He is just as worried and disgusted as | am so we quarrel. 
He never hangs up his pyjamas, just throws all his things around 
for me to pick up. Of course I crab. He gets his hands smutty 
al the fireplace and wipes the black off on a clean towel. Or he 
thinks I am not hurrying breakfast. Or he tells me that the tone 
f my voice is insulting. When he leaves he says, “Now try to 


be in a good humor when I come home!" | could slap him. But 
still I love him. I want io make my marriage happy but I'm 
ming ft foubl 
Such is my tale. Now what do you think? -H. D. O. 
you'd better wire mother for funds, go home and 
eview your matrimonial venture from a distance 
ind shape vour future as you and mother and Dad think best 
Many will disagree with this opinion. Suggestions are 
requested 


EMOTION IN CONTROL 


Are we ruled by our emotions or by our intelligence ? 
This question, lately developed in the course of a famous 
t | case, is one which most of us can answer from 


“And I confess to you, a stranger, 
what I can confess to no other 
person, ‘I love him! I love him!’’ 


personal experience. Here’s an illustration: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: 


The man | was engaged to married another 
girl. He notified me by sending me an an- 
on nouncement card. Nevertheless, | continued 
They to love him, tried to forgive him, and to put 
away his memory with those ef my beloved 
dead. Answering the phone one day, I found 
him on the line. He asked me to dine with 
him, wanted to talk things over. 

Now this was foreign to my ideals, I was 
shocked. Nevertheless, 1 met him, congratulated 
him, went to supper with him and later to a 
show. He said he had been a fool, that he 
had married one woman while loving another. 

I should not have seen him again. | did not 
try to call him back. He had made his choice 
freely, I told him it was his duty to live up 
to his obligations. Also I told him that I 
loved his memory but not himself and I begged 
him for the sake of my reputation not to call 
me up again. He promised not to do so. But 
the next week he came. | saw him for two 
hours, he seemed more miserable than ever. 
He has everything he wants in health and 
wealth but he swears he needs happiness and 
that he can't help coming to me. 

And I confess to you, a stranger, what | 
could conjess lo no other person é | love him ! I love him! 

Now we are not ordittagy persons. | have high ideals and so 
has he. In nothing else would we do wrong. I1 is unthinkabie. He 
married another while he was engaged to me but I can't help 
loving him! I wish to do the right thing no matter what I suffer. 
I have ordered him not to come near me, he has assured me that 
he would stick it out to the bitter end so 1 will not be tempted. 
But—he comes back. 

I am up against it and I would like you to write to me. It isn’t 
that | don't know right from wrong or that I am a young or in- 
experienced or ignorant girl. Tell me the naked truth about my 
emotions 

I've seen letters from girls tempted like this and I have laughed 
al them, laughed to think people had no brains to help them do 
right. But it's not a question of brains. My actions and my thoughts 
belie each other. Write without rezard to my feelings.—J. E. N. 


A famous psychologist once said that the first function of 
the intelligence 1s to rule the emotions. Emotion ends in 
behavior. If intelligence is not the controller, must we not 
conclude that we are not as clever as we think we are? Or 
must we not admit that we lack that peculiar quality of the 
intelligence called the will? 


A WAIL FROM TWO FLAPPERS 


And since we have come to the subject of flappers, this: 
Dear Winona Wilcox: 


We are two girls of nineteen. We think alike, talk alike and 
enjoy the same kind of good times. A man once said that if he 
were blindfolded, he couldn't tell which one of us he was with 
because we both “hand the same line.” We ought to be getting 
ready for our weddings but we see no hope because we are bored 
with a!l the men we know. We paint, smoke and drink a bit, 
swear a little at the right time, and have a date every night in 
the week but we simply can't get a thrill out of anything anv- 
more. We are exceedingly popular at dances, perhaps because 
we dance in an extreme way, we know all the men in our town 
bul not one of them comes up to our standard of a husband. We 
have had eight proposals apiece. But we didn’t like the prospects. 
We don't like anything. 

Can't you tell us how to change and be just plain happy girls 
once more?—Mary and Mary. 


The girls have been finding all their joy in the material 
and physical phases of existence. To accomplish the desired 
change, they will have to find pleasure in things of the intel- 
lect. Is it possible for them to make the effort? 


OH YES! WE GET THIS KIND OFTEN! 
Dear Winona Wilcox: 


My heart is so heavy I can hardly live. 

I am engaged to a young man and oh! he is so precious to me. 
He seems to love me as well as I love him but 1 can't feel sure 
for this reason: He has also promised to marry another girl! 
When I told him I knew, he simply said | Turn to page 92] 














Save Your Hands! 


Gold Dust and a dish mop! Grease and food par- 
ticles melt away at a rub of thelittle mop—the 
simple, sanitary Gold Dust way to wash dishes! 


Save Your Knees! 


HERE'S no need for getting down on your knees to 
wash or scrub linoleum. 


Justa littleGold Dust in a pail of warm water, a floor 
mop—the least of effort—and there’s your lino- 
leur smiling up at you, sweet, clean and sanitary. 


The gentle, mellow suds thoroughly cleans away every 
trace of grease and dirt. And there is no grit to scratch 
or mar. 


Mop your linoleum bright—the simple, easy,Gold Dust way. 


Gold Dust for everything that needs cleaning! 
From top to bottom of the house there’s a place for 
Gold Dust. It gives that “look of newness.” 
And it makes homes healthful because it purifies 
and sterilizes everything it touches. 


More users and more uses than any other soap 
powder on earth—that’s Gold Dust! 


¢ 
[Let the Gold Dust | “> | Twins do your work | 


GOLD Dust GORPORATION 
Factories in United States and Canada 








Victor products provide the finest 
and most complete musical service 


When you buy a Victrola and the first of a library of Victor Records, you possess the 
power to call upon the greatest talent of any part of the world at any time for virtually 
anything in music, without limitations of time, distance or program. 

A comparison of the listings in Victor Record catalogs, of the names of famous Victor 
artists, of the music which the Victrola and Victor Records produce with anything else 
‘available, shows how much only the Victor can give. 





“A corner of nature seen through a person- 
ality” was Zola’s definition of art and so it is 
that there is fresh interest in observing the 
changes which the personality of a singer may 
make in the interpretation of any piece of 
music. The qualities which draw people to the 
Metropolitan Opera House to hear Bori sing 
will draw you to these Victor Records: 


Te 





+ | Double-faced 
nderwood & 
Underwood Romeo and Juliet—Juliet’s Waltz Song 
| BORI Snow Maiden—I Know the Song of the Lark 542 $1.50 
; ° Danzi arantella Nz itana 
Victor Artist anza—Tarantella Napolitana 546 1.50 


Victrola No. 370 
6048 2.00 e Mahogany, $275 
Electric, $315 


Bohéeme— Mi chiamano Mimi 
Pagliacci— Ballatella—Che volo d’augelli 


1 

( 

Villanella (Sibella) \ 
{ 

\ 

With a long career on the grand opera stage, 

it is incredible that Louise Homer would con- 
tinue to make records which, in the light of her 
experience, did less justice to her art. Hear the 
records listed below and you will share the great 
contralto’s assurance of Victor reproduction: 
Double-faced 





I Love to Tell the Story 


} 
oe Where is My Boy To-night ( 681 $1.50 
Peyton Banjo Song { 7) o> 210 
HOMER Oh, Promise Me (from “Robin Hood”) { 680 1.50 Mahogany, oak 
Victor Artist ne oh rele samy | 6167 2.00 al 
\ 


Stabat Mater— Fac ut portem 


The Elman tone is a thing of wonder among 
violinists as well as to the vast multitude who 
participate in music by hearing it. That this 
tone should be as conspicuous in his records 
as it is in his personal performance puts such 
records as these among the world’s great works 






of art: 
Double-faced 
Cavatina { 
q Souvenir de Moscow ) cee S840 
Orientale { 
4 : “ » 599 1.50 
Souve (Drdla) 
7 ‘ annie nir me \ Victrola No, 400 
LM AN Serenade (Drigo) 600 1.50 he Se ee 


Traumerei 





Victor Artist 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


BCG US Bat OFF 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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